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BOOK L 

1 Kings held dominion in the city of Rom^ from its founda* 
tion : Lucius Brutus instituted liberty and the consulate/ 
Dictatorships were resorted to in temporary emergencies: 

> In this introduction, Tacitus gives us a compendious view of the 
Roman government, in all its various forms, and every deviation from 
its first principles, from the foundation of the city to the establishment 
of the Caesars. The several forms were as follows 

I. The regal government, which lasted, under seven successive kings, 
above two hundred and forty years, and ended at last by the expulsion 
of Tarquin. 

II. The consulship, and the republican government established by 
Brutus, A.X7.0. 245; before the Christian asra 509. 

III. The supreme authority of the dictator, created in pressing 
exigencies, and for a limited time. This office was first instituted, 
according to Livy, A.u.c. 253. 

IV. The decemvirs appointed to frame a body of laws. They were 
the only magistrates. The government, which was transferred from 
kings to consuls, was now vested in the decemvirs. Their code of laws 
was finished within two years. It was called the Twelve Tables. The 
well-known tyranny of Appius brought upon them the name of the 
« Xen Tarquins.” Their magistracy ended a.U.c. 805. 

V. The military tribunes, in a violent contention between the patri- 
cians and commonalty, invested with the authority of the consuls, and 
exercising all the functions of those two magistrates, A.U.C. 310. In 
the following year the consular government was once more restored. 

VI. The usurpation of Cinna, a.u.c. 667. * 

VII. The domination of Sylla ; who assumed the power of dictator 
A.U.O. 672, and continued in that station till the year 675, when he 
made a voluntary abdication, and retired to lead the life of a private 
citizen. 

VIII. The triumvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Caesar, A.r.a 
#99. This was a faction, not a legal institution. 

IX. Caesar perpetual dictator, a.u.c. 706. 

X. The triumvirate of Antony, Lopidus, and Augustus, A.u.0. 711. 

XI. The supreme power vested in Augustuj^ A.u.a 724. Su<^ 
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2 THE ANXALS. [b. I. 

neithor the power of the decern vii-s continued in force beyond 
two } 3ars, nor the consular authority of the military tribunes 
for any length of time. The domination of Cinna did not 
continue long, nor that of Sylla : the influence of Pompey 
and Crassus quickly merged in Ceesaii* : the arms of Lepidus 
and Antony in Augustus, who, with the title of prince, ‘ took 
under his command the commonwealth, exhausted with civil 
dissensions. But the affairs of the ancient Roman people, 
whether prosperous or adverse, have been recorded by writers 
of renown. Nor were there wanting authors of distinguished 
genius to have composed the history of the times of Augustus, 
till by the spirit of flattery, which became prevalent, they 
were deterred. As to Tiberius, Oaligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
whilst they yet reigned the histories of their times were 
falsified through fear; and after they had fallen, they were 
written under the influence of recent detestation. Thence 
my own design of recounting a few incidents respecting 
Augustus, and those towards the latter part of his life ; and, 
after that, of giving a history of the reign of Tiberius and the 
rcstj uninfluenced by resentment and partiality, as I stand 
aloof from the causes of them. 

2. When, after the fall of Brutus and Cassius, there re- 
mained none to fight for the commonwealth; w^hen Sextus 
Pompeius was utterly defeated at Sicily ; and Lepidus being 
deprived of his command, and Mark Antony slain, there 
remained no leader even to the Julian party but Octavius; 
having put off the name of triumvir, styling himself consul, 
and pretending that all he aimed at was the jurisdiction 
attached to the tribuueship for the protection of the iwui- 
mons; when he had c«ajoled the soldiery by donations, tlie 
people by distribution of com, and men in general by the 
cliHjrms of peace, he (Octavius) began by gradations to exalt 

w 

were the various changes of goyemment which Tacitus has enumerated 
with his usual comprehensive brevity. Each of them forms an impor 
tant {era, and all, well developed, would furnish u complete political 
history of Home. 

^ That is, Prince of the Senate ; a title well known in the time of 
the old republic, and always given to the senator whose name stood 
first ou the censor’s roll. When the consul called upon the fathers for 
their opinions, he began with the Princeps Senatus. Under that con- 
stitutional name, Augustus seemed rather to accept than to arrogate U 
Itimself the management of the state. 
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himself over them ; to draw to himself the functions of the 
setiate and of the magistrate, and the framing of the laws ; in 
which he was thwarted by no man : the boldest spirits having 
fallen in some or other of the regular battles, or by proscrip- 
tion ; and the surviving nobility being distinguished by 
wealth and public honours, according to the measure of their 
promptness to bondage ; and as these innovations had been 
the cause of aggrandisement to them, preferring the present 
state of things with safety, to the revival of ancient liberty 
with person^ peril. Neither were the provinces averse to 
that condition of affairs j since they mistrusted the govern- 
ment of the senate and people, on account of the contentions 
among the great and the avarice of the magistrates : while 
the protection of the laws was enfeebled and borne down by 
violence, intrigue, and bribery. 

3. Moreover, Augustus, as supports to his domination, 
raised his sister’s son, Claudius Marcellus, a mere youth, to 
the dignity of pontiff and curule sedile ; aggrandised by two 
successive consulships Marcus Agrippa, a man meanly born, 
but an accomplished soldier, and the companion of his vic- 
tories; and soon, on the death of Marcellus, chose him for 
his son-in-law. The sons of his wife, Tiberius Nero and Clau- 
dius Drusus, he dignified with the title of Imperator.' though 
there had been no diminution in the membcns of his house. 
For into the family of the Caesars he had already adopted 
Lucius and Caius, the sons of Agrippa; and though they had 
not yet laid aside the puerile garment, vehement had been 
his ambition to see them declared princes of the Roman 
youth, and even designed to the consulship ; while he affected 
to decline the honours for them. Upon the decease of 
Agrippa, they were cut off, either by a death premature but 
natural, or by the arts of their stepmother Livia ; Lucius on 
his journey to the armies in Spain, Caius on his returTi from 
Armenia, ill of a wound : and as Dmsus had been long since 
dead, Tiberius Nero was the only survivor of his stepsons- 

* The title of Imperator implied no more than the commander of an 
army. It was usually given by the soldiers in their camp, or in the 
field after a victory, to the general whom they approved. Augustus, 
and the following emperors, granted the name to their favourites as an 
honourable distinction. Tiberius reserved it for the empeior only 
See Annals, book iii. s. 74* 

B 2 
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On him every honour was accumulated ; (to that quarter all 
things inclined ;) he was by Augustus adopted for his son 
assumed colleague in the empire, partner in the tribunitian 
authority, and presented to the several armies ; not from the 
secret machinations of his mother, as heretofore, but at her 
open suit. For over Augustus^ now very aged, slie bad 
obtained such absolute sway, that he banished into the isle of 
riaiiasia hi? only surviving grandson, Agrippa Posthumus ; a 
person destitute indeed of liberal accomplishments, and a man 
of clownish brutality with great bodily strength, but convicted 
of no heinous offence. The emperor, strange to say, set Ger- 
manicus, the son of Drusus, over eight legions quartered upon 
the Rhine, and ordered that he should be engrafted into his 
family by Tiberius by adoption, though Tiberius had then a 
son of his own on the verge of manhood ; but the object was 
that he might stand firm by having many to support and 
protect him. War at that time there remained none, except 
that in Germany, kept on foot rather to blot out the disgrace 
sustained by the loss of Quintilius Varus, with his army, 
than from any ambition to enlarge the empire, or for any 
advantage worth contending for. In profound tranquillity 
were affairs at Rome. The magistrates retained their wonted 
names ; of the Romans, the younger sort had been born since 
the battle of Actium, and even most of the old during the 
civil wars ; how few were then living who had seen the 
ancient free state ! 

4. The character of the government thus totally changed ; 
no traces were to be found of the spirit of ancient insti- 
tutions. The system by which every citizen shared in the 
government being thrown aside, all men regarded the ordei's 
of the prince as the only rule of conduct and obedience ; nor 
felt^t^ey any anxiety for the present, while Augustus, yet in 
the vigour of life, maintained the credit of himself and house, 
and the peace of the state. But when old age had crept over 
him, and he was sinking under bodily infirmities, — when his 
end was at hand, and thence a new source of iiopes and views 
, was presented, — some few there were who began to talk idly 
about the blessings of liberty : many dreaded a civil war — 
others longed for one ; while far the greatest part were occu- 
pied in circulating various surmises reflecting upon those 
who seemed likely to be their mastera ; — " That Agrippa was 
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naturally stem and savage, and exasperated by contumely ; 
and neither in age nor experience equal to a task of such 
magnitude. Tiberius, indeed, had arrived at fulness of yeare, 
and was a distinguished captain, but possessed the inveterate 
and inherent pride of the Claudian family ; and many indica* 
tions of cruel nature escaped him, in spite of all his arts to 
disguise it; that even from his early infancy he had beeii 
trained up in an imperial house; that consulships and 
triumphs had been accumulated upon him while but a youth. 
Not even during the years of his abode at Rhodes, where 
under the plausible name of retirement, he was in fact an 
exile, did he employ himself otherwise than in meditating 
future vengeance, studying the arts of simulation, and prac- 
tising secret and abominable sensualities. That to these con^ 
siderations was added that of his mother, a woman with the 
ungovernable spirit peculiar to her sex ; that the Romans 
must be under bondage to a woman, and moreover to two 
youths,* who would meanwhile oppress the state, and, at one 
time or other, rend it piecemeal.” 

5. While the public mind was agitated by these and 
similar discussions, the illness of Augustus grew daily more 
serious, and some suspected nefarious practices on the part of 
Ills wife. For some months before, a rumour had gone abroad 
that Augustus, having singled out a few to whom he com- 
municated his purpose, had taken Fabius Maximus for his 
only companion, had sailed over to the island of Plauasia, to 
vi.sit Agrippa ; that many tears were shed on both sides, 
many tokens of mutual tenderness sliown, and hopes from 
thence conceived that the youth would be restored to the 
household gods of his grandfather. That Maximus had dis- 
closed this to Martia, his wife, — she to Livia ; and tliat the 
emperor was ittformed of it: and that Maximus, net long 
after^ dying, (it is doubtful whether mturally, or by means 
sought for the purpose,) Martia was observed, in her lamenta- 
tions at his funeral, to upbmid herself as the r;ause of her 
husbands destruction. Plowsoever that matter might have 
been, Tiberius was scarce entezed Illyriiim when he was sum- 
moned by a letter from his mother, forwarded with speed, 
nor is it fully known whether, at his return to Nola, he found 

* Dni.sus (the son of Tiberius) and Qermauicus, who, at that time, 
commanded the legicss on the Rhine. 
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Augustus yet breathing, or already lifeless. For Livia had 
'larefully beset the palace, and all the avenues to it, witli 
vigilant guards ; and favourable bulletins were from time to 
time given out, until, the provisions which the con/iuncturo 
required being completed, in one and the same moment were 
published the departure of Augustus, and the accession of 
Tiberius. 

6. The first atrocity of this new reign was the murder of 
Posthumus Agrippa ; the assassin, a bold and deteimiined 
centurion, found him destitute of arms, and little apprehend- 
ing such a destiny, yet was scarce able to dispatch him. Of 
this transaction Tiberius avoided any mention in the senate ; 
he pretended that ordei-s had been given by his father, in 
which he enjoined the tribune appointed to the custody of 
his person, “ not to delay to slay Agrippa whensoever he 
himself had completed his last day.” It is very true, that 
Augustus, having made many and vehement complaints of 
the young man’s demeanour, had obtained that his exile 
should be sanctioned by a decree of the senate ; but he never 
hardened himself to the extent of inflicting death upon any of 
his kindred ; neither is it credible that he murdered his 
grandson for the security and establishment of his stepson. 
More probable it is, that Tiberius and Livia, the former from 
motives of fear, the latter impelled by a stepmother’s aver- 
sion, expedited the destruction of this, young man, the object 
of their jealousy and hatred. When the centurion, according 
to the custom of the army, acquainted Tiberius “ that his 
commands were executed,” he answered, he had commanded 
no such execution, and that he must appear before the 
senate, and be answerable to them for it.” When this came 
to the knowledge of Sallustius Crispus, who shared in his 
secret \3ounsels, and had sent the centurion the warrant, he 
dreaded that he should be arraigned on a false charge of the 
assassination ; and perceiving it to be equally perilous to 
confess the truth or invent a falsehood, he warned Livia 
‘‘ that the secrets of the palace, the counsels of friends, and 
the ministerial acts of soldiers, should not be divulged ; that 
Tiberius should not enfeeble the force of princely authority 
by referring all things to the senate ; that such were the 
conditions of sovereign authority, that an account should not 
stand good otherwise than if it were rendered to one alone.” 
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7. Now at Rome, consuls, senators, jiad knights weiv 
rapidly degciiei*ating into a state of abject servitude j and thu 
higher tiie quality of any, so much the more false and for- 
ward; all cfirefully framing their countenances so as not to 
apj[)ear ovegoyed at the departure of the prince, nor over 
sorrowful in the commencement of a new reign, they inter- 
mingled tears with gladness, and wailings with adulation. 
Sextus I'ompeiiis and Sextus Apuleius, at that time consuls, 
took first an oath of fidelity to Til)crius ; then administered 
it to Soius Strabo and Cains Tun-anius; the former, captain 
of the praetorian guards,' the other, intendant of the public 
stores ; next, to the senate, to the people, and to the soldiery : 
for Tiberius began all things by the consuls, as if the ancient 
republic still subsisted, and he were yet unresolved about 
assuming the sovereign rule; even his edict for siiminoning 
the senate, he issued not but under the title of the tribunitian 
power, received by him under Augustus. The words of the 
edict, too, were few, and extremely modest. It imported that 
“ he should consult them on the funeral honours proper to he 
paid his father : for himself, he would not depart from the 
corpse ; and that this alone of the public functions he took 
upon himselfi” Yet when Augustus was dead, he had given 
the word to the pra3torian cohortS|' as imperator; sentinels 
were stationed about the palace; liad soldiers under arms, 
and all the other appendages of a court ; went guarded into 
the forum, guarded to the senate ; wrote letters to the armies 
in the style of one who had obtained princedom ; nor did he 
ever hesitate, but when he spoke to the senate. The chief 
cause proceeded from fear lest Germaniens, who was master of 
so many legions, niiml)erless auxiliaries, of the allies, who was 

* In every Roman camp the general’s tent, or pavilion, was called 
the Prfutorium, because the ancient Latins styled all their comilLanders, 
Proctors. Scipio Africanus formed a praetorian cohort, or a body of 
select men, who were stationed near his pavilion, holding themselves in 
readiness to attend their general in all sudden emergencios. In the 
time of Augustus, the emperor’s tent was called Proetorium Auguatale. 
The name was continued by his successors ; and the soldiers, who 
. formed the emperor’s body-guard, were coiled the praetorian cohorts, 
under the command of an officer, instituted with a special commission, 
in which he was styled Praefectus Practorii. The soldiers were for 
some time quartered at Rome, till Sejanus, in order to forward his 
own dark designs, persuaded Tiberius to form a pnctoriaii camp it a 
siuall distance from tlya city. ISee Annals, book iv. s. 2. 
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wonderfully in favour with the people, might wish ratlier to 
possess the empire than to wait for it : he likewise sacrificed 
somewhat to fame, that he might seem chosen and called to 
the empire by the voice of the people, rather than to have 
crept darkly into it by the intrigues of a wife, and by adop- 
tion from a superannuated prince. It was afterwards found, 
that this irresolution was counterfeited, that he might also 
penetrate into the designs and inclinations of the great men : 
for, warping their words and their looks into crimes, he 
stored them up in his heart. 

8. On the first day tlie senate met, he would suffer no other 
business to be tmnsacted but that about the funeral of Au- 
gustus, whose last will, brought in by the vestal virgins, 
appointed Tiberius and Livia his heirs. Livia was adojited 
into the Julian family, and dignified with the name of 
Augusta : in the second degree of succession he appointed his 
grandchildren and their childi*eu j and in the third degree he 
had named the great men of Home, most of them hated by 
him: but out of vainglory, and for future renown. His 
legacies were not beyond the measure of a Homan citizen ; 
except that he left to the Roman people 435,000 great ses- 
terces, part to them as a body, and part to be distributed indi- 
vidually ; to every soldier of the praetorian guards a thousand 
small sesterces ; to every soldier of the Roman legions, and to 
every man in the cohorts of Roman citizens, three hundred. 
The funeral honours were next considered. Of these, the most 
signal appeared the following: Asinius Gallus moved, that 
^‘ the funeral should pass through the triumphal gate :” Lucius 
Arruntius, “ that the titles of the laws which he had made, 
and the names of all the nations which he had conquered, 
shoi'ld be carried before the corpse Valerius Messala added 
that “dthe oath of allegiance to Tiberius should be renewed 
every year;” and being asked by Tiberius, “ whether at his 
instigation he had made that motion ? ” Messala siud “ he 
spoke of his own accord ; nor would he ever be determined 
by any but his own counsel, in things which concerned the 
commonweal; even though with the hazard of giving offence.” 
This was the only form of flattery which was left to the age. 
The lidnators then concurred in a loud cry, “ that upon their 
own shoulders they must bear the body to the pile ” Tiberius 
granted the request with modest insolence, and auUioued tho 
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people by an edict, “ that they would not insist that the 
coi'pse of Augustus should be burnt rather in the forura, than 
in the field of Mars, which was the jilace appointed, and act aa 
they did on a former occasion, when from an excess of zeal they 
had disturbed the funeral solemnities of tlie sainted Julius.” 
On the funeral day the soldiers were stationed as for a guard, 
a circumstance which excited deep densioii in those who had 
either seen, or had received from their fiithers, a description of 
that day of slavery yet crude and immature, and of liberty 
unsuccessfully reclaimed, when the assassination of the dictator 
Cajsar was regarded hy some as a deed of unexampled atrocity, 
by others an achievement of superlative glory ; “ that now an 
aged prince, who had been long in possession of power, aftei 
having provided resources for his heirs, to be employed against 
the commonwealth, — that such an one, forsooth, must bo pro- 
tected by a guard of soldiers in order that his interment 
might be undisturbed !” 

9. Much discourse concerning Augustus himself followed : 
the multitude expressing their wonderment at things of no 
importance ; ‘‘ thtit the last day of his life, and the first of 
his reign, was the same; that he died at Nola, in the same 
house, and in the same chamber, where his father Octavius 
died. Even the number of his consulships, equal to those of 
Valerius Corvinus and of Cuius Marius together, was much 
talked of : that he had exercised the power of the tribuneship 
seven-and-thirty continued years : that he was one-and-twenty 
times proclaimed imperator; with other honours repeated to 
him, or created for him.” On the other hand, by men of 
deeper discernment, his life was variously lauded or censured. 
His admirers said, “ that by his filial piety to his father Cassar, 
and the necessities of the republic, where the laws no longer 
governed, he had been driven into civil war; whkh can 
never be begun or carried on by just and gentle means. In- 
deed, provided he might be revenged on the murderers of his 
father, he had made many sacrifices to Antony; many to 
Lepidus: but when Lepidus became torpid with sloth, and 
Antony was lost in sensuality, there was then no other remedy 
for his distracted country than the sovereignty of one : that 
the republic, however, had not been settled by him in the 
form of a kingdom or a dictatorship, but placed under th? 
government of one witli the title of prince; that by him the 
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errrpire was fenced in by the ocean and rivers far remote the 
legions, the provinces, the ravy, and all things were syste* 
niatically connected ; justice was dispensed to the citizens, 
moderation observed towards the allies, and Rome herself waa 
adorned with magnificent structures : in a very few instances 
had force been employed, and in those only to secure the 
peace of the whole.” 

10. In answer to this it was urged, that " his filial piety, 
and the exigencies of the republic, were laid hold of as a pre- 
tence ; but that from an ardent lust of reigning, the veteran 
soldiers were worked upon by means of his largesses : and 
though a private youth, he had levied an army ; had corrupted 
the legions of the consul ; that his interest with the party 
of Pompey was simulated : that soon after, when, in virtue of 
a decree of the senate, he possessed himself of the fasces and 
the authority of the preetorship, when Hirtius and Pansa, the 
two consuls, were slain, he had seized both their armies; 
(whether it was that the consuls fell by the enemy, or whether 
Pansa was killed by pouring poison into his wounds; and 
Hirtius cut off by his own soldiers, and Ccesar the contriver of 
this treason :) that by terror he had extorted the cwisulship in 
spite of the senate; and turned against the commonwealth the 
veiy arms with which the commonwealth had entrusted him 
for her defence against Antony. To these were added his pro- 
scription of citizens ; the divisions of lands ; which were not 
commended even by the very persons who carried out the 
measure. But admitting that the deaths of Cassius and the 
Bruti were sacrifices offered to bis father's hate of them, (though 
eternal justice demanded that he should have made personal 
animosities yield to public good,! yet he betrayed Pompey 
by the phantom of a peace, Lepidas by a specious show of 
friends^iip. And afterwards, that Antony, having been en- 
snared by treaties, those of Tarentum and Brundusium, and by 
the marriage of his sister, paid with his life the penalty of 
that insidious alliance. After these things no doubt there 
was peace, but it was a bloody peace. There were, too, the 
disasters of Lollius, and of Varus ; and at Rome, the Var- 
rones, the Egnatii, the Juli, put to death.” Nor was his 
domestic life sjmred upon this occasion. “ The abduction of 

* The distant rivers were, the Rhine the Danube, and the Eu- 
phrates. 
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Nero’s wife — the pontiffs consulted in mockery as to whether 
she might marry him consistently with religion, having con- 
ceived but not yet brought forth — the excesses of Quintus 
Tedius and Vedius Pollio ; lastly, his wife Li via had proved a 
cruel mother to the commonwealth, and to the J ulian liouhe 
a more cruel stepmother: nothing was left by him for the 
honours of the gods, since it was his pleasure to have temples 
dedicated to himself, to be represented under the similitude of 
the powers above, and be ministered unto by flamens and 
priests : nor had he adopted Tiberius for his successor, either 
out of affection for him, or from concern for the public welfare ; 
but having discovered in him a spirit proud and cnicl, ho 
sought glory for himself by the contrast of a character con- 
summately base.” For, Augustus, when, a few years before, 
he solicited the senate to grant to Tiberius another term of 
the authority of the tribuneship, though in a laudatory speech, 
had thrown out some observations upon his personal pecu- 
liarities, his tastes and course of life, in order that under colour 
of apologising for them he might brand him with infamy. 

11. Ho>vever, as soon as the funeral of Augustus was over 
a temple and divine worship were decreed him. The prayem 
of the senate were then turned to Tiberius; but he replied 
evasively, descanting on the magnitude of the task of govern- 
ing, and his own unaspiring disposition ; he said that “ the 
genius of the sainted Augustus was alone capable of the 
mighty charge : that for himself, having been called by him 
to a participation of his cares, he had learnt by experience 
how difficult to bear was the burthen of government, and 
how subject to the caprices of fortune ; that a number o^ 
persons would more easily discharge the functions of the 
public administration by sharing its toils amongst them ; he 
therefore implored them that in a state supported* by Sv> 
many illustrious patriots, they would not cast the whole 
administration upon one.” Such was his speech ; but there 
was more dignity of sentiment in it than sincerity ; and 
the w^ords of Tiberius, which, even upon subjects on which 
he sought not disguises, were dark and cautious, whether 
from nature, or from habit, at this juncture, indeed, as ho 
laboured wholly to hide his heart, were more than ever in- 
volved in ambiguity and uncertainty : but the senators, 
whose sole fear was to seem to understand him, burst into 
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teal's, plain b, and vows : with extended arms they supplicated 
the gods, invoked the image of Augustus, and embraced the 
knees of Tiberius. He then commanded the imperial register 
to be produced and recited. It contained a summary of the 
resources of the state, the number of Romans and auxiliaries 
in the armies, the amount of the navy, kingdoms, provinceSj 
tributes, customs, the public expenditure, and largesses. This 
register was all written by the hand of Augustus; and he 
had added a recommendation to keep the empire within fixed 
limits; but whether from apprehension for its safety, or 
jealousy of future rivals, is uncertain. 

12. ^Meanwhile, liie senate stooping to the most humi- 
liating importunity, Tiberius happened to say, that, ^^as he 
was unequal to the weight of the whole government; so if 
they entrusted him with any particular part, whatever it 
were, he would undertake it.” Hereupon Asinius Gallus 
says — 1 beg to know, Cmsar, what pai*t of the government 
you desire to be committed to youl” He was confounded 
at the unlooked-for question. For a short sjpace he con- 
tinued mute ; but recovering himself, answered, that it ill 
became his modesty to choose or reject any particular brunch 
of the administration, when he desired rather to be excused 
from the whole.” Gallus rejoined, (for he concluded from 
his countenance that he had given offence,) “by this question 
he did not mean that he should divide things which were in 
separable; but that he might be convinced out of his own 
mouth, that the commonwealth is but one body, and can be 
governed only by the mind of one.” He added an enco- 
mium upon Augustus, and reminded Tiberius himself of his 
many victories, of the many civil employments which he had 
long and admirably sustained : nor even thus could he mollify 
his wath, who had long hated him, from a suspicion that 
having married Vipsania, daughter of Marcus Agrippa, and 
formerly wife of Tiberius, he meant to soar above the rank 
of a subject, and inherited the haughty spirit of Asiniqs 
Pollio, his father. 

13. Lucius Arruntius incurred his displeasure next, by a 
speech not much unlike that of Gallus ; though towards him 
Tiberius bore no inveterate rancour; but he regarded with 
jealousy Arruntius, as being rich, energetic accomplished, and, 
accordingly, in repute with the people. Indeed Augustusi 
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shortly before his decease, mentioning those who would be 
capable of obtaining the supreme power, but would not 
accept it; or unequal to it, yet wished for it; or who had 
both ambition and sufficiency, had said that ‘‘Marcus Lepidus 
was qualified, but would reject it ; Asinius would be aspiring, 
but had inferior talents; and that Lucius Arrimtius was 
not unworthy of it, and upon a- proper occasion would 
attempt it.” That he spoke thus of Lepidus and Asinius, 
is agreed; but, instead of AiTuntius, some writers have 
transmitted the name of Cneius Piso ; and every one ot 
these great men, except Lepidus, were afterwards cut off, 
under imputations of various crimes, all concocted by Tibe- 
rius. Quintus Haterius also, and Mamercus Scaurus excited 
his jealous spirit ; the first by asking him, “How long, Ceesar, 
wilt thou suffer the commonwealth to remain destitute of a 
head?” Scaurus, because he had said, “There was room to 
hope that the prayers of the senate would not prove abortive, 
since he had not put his veto on the motion of the consuls, 
as he might liave done, according to the privilege of the 
tribunitian authority.” He inveighed against Haterius on 
the instant. Scaurus, towards whom his resentment was 
more implacable, he passed over in profound silence. Wearied 
at last with the general importunity, and the expostulations 
of individuals, he relaxed by little and little; not so far Jis 
to declare openly that he would undertake the empire, but 
only to avoid the uneasiness of rejecting solicitation. It is 
well known that Haterius, when he went next day to the 
palace to implore pardon, and embraced the knees of Tiberius 
who was walking, narrowly escaped being slain by the soldiera, 
because Tiberius had fallen down, whether by chance or 
entangled in the arms of Haterius ; his anger, however, was 
not appeased by the danger which threatened so great a jnan, 
until Haterius supplicated Augusta, whose most earnest en- 
treaties obtained protection for him. 

14. Towards Livia, too, extravagant was the adulation of 
the senate. Some were for decreeing her the appellation of 
Varent, others of Mother of her Country; and almost all 
were of opinion, that to the name of Tiberius should be added. 
The son of Julia.’ Tiberius Urged impatiently that “public 
honours to women ought to be cautiously adjudged; and 

’ Livia took the name of Juli% in consequence of her adoption intc 
Ibe Julian fomllv. 
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that with tlie same moderation he would receive such as 
were presented to liimself.” But, torn with jealousy, and 
regarding the elevation of a woman as the depression of 
himself, he suffered not so much as a lictor to be decreed 
her, and even forbad the raising an altar upon her late adop- 
tion, and otbar similar honoui*s. But for Germanicus he 
asked the proconsular power ; and deputies were sent to pre- 
sent it to ,him, and at the same time to condole with him on 
the death of Augustus. The same honour was not solicited 
for Drusus, because he was present, ‘ and already consul-elect. 
He then named twelve candidates for the prtetorship, the 
number settled by Augustus ; and though the senate re- 
quested him to increase it, he bound himself by an oath never 
to exceed it.* 

15. The assemblies for electing magistrates were now first 
transferred from the Campus Martins to the senate; for 
tliough the emperor had conducted all affairs of moment at 
his pleasure; yet, till that day, some were still transacted 
according to the inclination of the tribes. Neither did the 
regret of the people for the seizure of these their ancient 
rights, rise higher than some impotent gi’umbling : the 
senate, too, released from the charge of buying votes, and 
from the shame of begging them, willingly acquiesced in the 
regulation, by which Tiberius contented himself with the re- 
commendation of four candidates only, to be accepted without 
opposition or canvassing. At the same time, the tribunes of 
the people asked leave to celebmte, at their own expense, 
certain games in honour of Augustus, which were called after 
his name, and which were now inserted in the calendar. But 
it was decreed that the charge should be defrayed out of the 
exchequer, and tlmt the tribunes should in the circus wear 
the triumphal robe; but to be carried in chariots was denied 
them. The annual celebration of these plays was, for the 
future, transferred to the praetors, to whom, should fall the 
jurisdiction of deciding suits between citizens and strangers.^ 

* As the proconsular authority was only available without the city 
{extra pomcerium), Drusus, being within the city (prceaem), could not 
.nvested with it. 

^ He broke his promise afterwards, and, according to Dio Cassius, 
appointed no less than fifteen or sixteen candidates. 

There were eight prajtors, but two only had jurisdiction; one in 
all causes between citizen and ciUzeu ; the other, between citizens and 
•traugers, or strangers alone. 
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IG. Thus stood affairs at Rome, when a sedition made its 
appearance in the legions in Pannonia, without any fresh 
grounds, save that the accession of a new prince promised 
impunity to tumult, and held out the hope of advantages to 
oe derived from a civil war. Three legions occupied a summer 
camp together, commanded by Junius Blsesus, who, upon 
notice of the death of Augustus and accession of Tiberius, 
had gninted the soldiers a recess from their wonted duties for 
some days, as a time either of public mourning or festivity. 
From this beginning they waxed wanton and quarrelsome, 
lent their ears to the discourses of evei*y profligate, and at 
last they longed for a life of dissipation and idleness, and 
spurned all militaiy discipline and labour. In the camp was 
one Percennius, formerly a busy leader of theatrical factions, 
after that a comftion soldier, of a petulant tongue, and from 
his experience in theatrical party zeal, well qualified to stir 
ap the bad passions of a crowd. Upon minds uninformed, 
and agitated with doubts as to what might be the condition 
of military service now that Augustus was dead, he wrought 
gradually by confabulations by night, or when day verged 
towards its close; and when all the better- disposed had re- 
tired to their respective quarters, he would congregate all the 
most depraved about him. 

17. Lastly, when now also other ministers of sedition were 
at hand to second his designs, in imitation of a general 
solemnly haranguing his men, he asked them — “Why did 
they obey, like slaves, a few centurions and fewer tribunes ? 
When would they be bold enough to demand redress, unless 
they approached the prince, yet a novice, and tottering on 
his throne, either with entreaties or arms! Enough had 
they erred in remaining passive through so many years, since 
decrepit with age and maimed with wounds, after a course of 
service of thirty or forty years, they were still doomed to 
carry arms; nor even to those who were dischai'ged was there 
any end of service, but they were still kept to the colours, 
and under another name endured the same hardships. And 
if any of them survived so many dangers, still were they 
dragged into countries far remote, w^here, under the name of 
lands, they are presented wdth sw’ampy fens, or mountain 
wastes. But surely, burthensome and ungaiuful of itself was 
the occupation of w\ar; — ten asses a-day the poor price ol 
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their persons and lives; out of this they must buy clothes, 
and tents, and arms, — out of this the cruelty of centurions 
must be redeemed, and occasional exemptions from duty; 
but, by Hercules, stripes, wounds, hard winters and laborious 
summers, bloody wars and barren peace, were miseries eter- 
nally to be endured ; nor remained there other remedy than 
to enter the service upon certain conditions, as that their pay 
should be a denarius a-day, sixteen years be the utmost 
term of serving; beyond that period to be no longer obliged 
to follow the colours, but have their reward in money, paid 
them in the camp where they earned it. Did the praetorian 
guards, who had double pay, — they who after sixteen years’ 
service were sent home, undergo more dangers ? This was 
not said in disparagement of the city guards ; their own lot, 
however, was, serving among uncivilized nations, to have the 
enemy in view from their tents.” 

18. The general body received this harangue with shouts of 
applause, but stimulated by various motives, — some showing, 
in all the bitterness of reproach, the marks of stripes, others 
their hoary heads, many their tattered vestments and naked 
bodies. At length, to such an excess of fury did they proceed, 
that they proposed to incoi’porate the three legions into one. 
Frustrated in this by jealousy, for every man claimed that 
honour for his own legion, they took another method, and 
placed the three eagles and the standards of the cohorts 
together ; at the same time, they heap up pieces of turf and 
rear a tribunal, to form a more conspicuous seat. While 
engaged in this hurried work, Blsesus came up to them, re- 
buked them, held them back individually, passionately ex- 
claiming — “Nay; dip your hands rather in my blood: to 
murder your general will be a crime less heinous than to 
revolt fji'om your prince. Either I will live to preserve the 
legions in their feith and obedience, or by my death I will 
accelerate your remorse.” 

19. For all this the turf continued to be accumulated, and 
the work had already risen breast high, when, at last, over- 
eome by his perseverance, they desisted from their under- 
taking. Blsesiis, with the tact of a consummate speaker, 
told them — “That sedition and mutiny were not the methods 
of conveying to the emperor the demands of his soldiers; 
that neither the soldiers of old had ever made to the ancient 
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generals, nor they themselves to the deified Augustus, requests 
so novel ; that it was most inopportune to add to the load of 
cares which pressed upon a prince in the commencement 
of his reign. If however they meant to try to gain in peace 
those concessions, which, even after a civil war, the conquerors 
never claimed, why did they meditate violence, trampling 
upon the laws of respect and obedience, violating the solemn 
oldigations of military discipline ? They might appoint de- 
puties ; and in his presence entrust them with tl^eir preten- 
sions.” Approving his suggestion, they cried out, “ That the 
son of Bhesus, one of their tribunes, should execute that depu- 
tation ; and demand in their name, that after sixteen years’ 
service they should be discharged; they would commit to him 
the other points, after the successful issue of the first.” After 
fhe departure of the young officer, all was quiet for a time; 
the soldiers, however, exulted to have carried such a point ; t* e 
sending the son of their general as the advocate of the public 
cause, was a satisfactory indication that tliey had extorted by 
force what by gentle means they would never have gained. 

20. Ill the mean time those companies, which, before the 
sedition began, were sent to Nauportum, to repair roads and 
bridges, and see to other requisites, no sooner heard of the 
aproar in the camp, than they tore up their ensigns and 
jliindered the neighbouring villages, even Nauportum itself, 
which resembled a municipal town. The centurions, who 
nought to restrain them, they first assailed with mockery and 
contumelies, at last with blows. Their vengeance was chiefly 
directed against the prsefect of the camp, Aufidienus Rufus, 
whom they drag from his chariot, load with baggage, and 
Irive in the van of the moving body, repeatedly asking him in 
!Corn, “ Whether he liked carrying such enormous burthens 
mch immense distances!” This they did because Rufus, who 
lad been long a common soldier, then a centurion, and j-ftcr- 
vards prmfect of the camp, had restored the primitive strict- 
less of discipline; was inured to service and toil; and 
iherefore a more rigid exactor of them because he had en 
lured them himself. 

21. By their arrival the sedition was renewed ; the seditious 
oaming about ravaged the country on every side. Blaesus, 
or an example of terror to the rest, ordered those who were 
nost laden with plunder, to be scourged in;id incarcerated ; for 
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the general was still obeyed by the centurions, and by all the 
best disj)osed soldiers ; but the others struggled with those 
who were carrying tliem off ; clasped the knees of the by- 
standers; now called upon individuals byname; then cried 
out to the century, the cohort, the legion, to which each be- 
longed, that the si\me ignominy awaited upon them all : with 
the same breath they hoa})ed invectives on their general, and 
called heaven and the gods to witness; nor left they aught 
Unatteiapted to excite hatred, commiseration, fear, resent- 
ment. The whole body rushed to their relief, burst open the 
prison, and loosed tlieir bonds; and now even united with 
deserters, and men convicted of capital crimes. 

22 . After this the flame of discord burst forth with incroftsed 
fury, and the sedition found more leaders. One Vibulenus, 
a common soldier, exalted on the shoulders of his comrades, 
l>cfore the tribunal of Bkesus, even thus declaimed in the ears 
of a multitude already outrageous, and eager to hear what ho 
had to say : To these unoffending men, these abject suf * 
ferers, you have indeed restored light and breath ; but, who 
will restore life to my brother; my brother to rnc? Sent 
hither by the Gorman army, with propositions for our com- 
mon good, he was last night butchered by the gladiators of 
Bliesus, men whom he entertains and arms for the destruction 
of his soldiers. Answer me, Blajsus, where hast thou thrown 
away his corpse? Even the enemy do not grudge burial to the 
slain : when I have satiated my sorrow with kisses and tears, 
command me also to be murdered, provided tliat these may bury 
us ; the heinous crime for which we were slain being none other 
than that of studying tlxe common interest of the legions.” 

23. He added to the effect of these expostulations by tears, 
and by beating his breast and face. Then disengaging himself 
from those on whose shoulders he was borne, and throwing 
himsrdf headlong at the feet of individuals, ho raised such 
a spirit of frenzy and vengeance, that one party of them 
bound the gladiators that formed a portion of the slaves of 
Bkesus; another, the rest of his slave-band; while others 
hurried away to search for the corpse ; and, had it not been 
quickly manifest tliat theie was no corpse to be found, that 
the slaves had upon the rack denied the murder, and that 
Vibulenus novel had any brother, they had gone nigh to 
facriflcc the general ; as it was, they thrust out the prtefecl 
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3 f the camp and the tribunes, and as they fled, plundered their 
baggage : they likewise put to death Liicilius the centurion, 
□n whom, with the drollery characteristic of soldiers, they had 
axed the appellation of “ Cedo alteram,” (“ Give me another,”) 
aecause when upon the back of a soldier ho had broken one 
wand, he was wont to call aloud for another, and then another. 
The other centurions sought safety in coicealmciit ; one only, 
Julius Clemens, being retained, who for his prompt capacity 
was deemed a fit person to be entrusted with the conveyance 
of the soldiers’ tlemands ; nay, even two of the legions, the 
aighth and fifteenth, were preparing to turn tlieir swords u])on 
aach other j the eighth demanding that a centurion nicknamed 
Sirpicus should bo put to death, and the fifteenth protecting 
^iim ; and blood would liave flowed had not the soldiers of the 
ainth interposed with entreaties, and with threats to those who 
would not listen to prayers. 

24 . Intelligence of these things compelled Tiberias, though 
alose, and ever labouring to smother all events of a disastrous 
iiature, to#despatch his son Drusus thither, with tlie princii)al 
men of the state and two prfetorian cohorts ; without any jjre- 
3ise instructio' s, but to adapt his measures to the exigencies 
af the case; the cohorts were strengthened with an extraor- 
rlinary force of chosen men. To tliese were added great part 
i)f the ])raitorian horse, and the flower of the German troops, 
‘^hen serving as the emperor’s guards. Elius Sej an us,' lately 
joined with his lather Strabo in the command of tlie prto- 
jorian hands, was also appointed, not only as governor to 
!:he young ]n*ince, but, as his credit with the emperor W'as 
known to be great, as a fit instrument to inspire the lear 
uf punishment and the hope of reward. When Drusus ap^ 
preached, the legions, for show of respect, marched otit to 
meet liim ; not, as usual, with joy, and glittering with gay 
!a’a])pings, but in a state of such hideous uncoutlmess, and 
with sucli looks as indicated contumacy rather than the sad- 
ness they affected. 

25 . As soon as he was within the entrenchment,, they 
secured the entrances with guards, and ordered parties of 
irmed men to w^ait in certain quarters of the camp : the rest 
•iiiTounded the tribunal of Drusus in an immense mass, 
Drusus stood beckoning with bis hand for silence ; as often iii 

. ' For the character of A^lius Sejanus, Bee Annals, book iv. s. 1. 
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they looked back upon their own numbera, they spoke loud, 
and in terms of fui-ions insolence; again, when they beheld 
Cfcsar, awe and trembling seized them: a hollow and inarticu- 
late murmur was heard ; next, a furious clamour ; then, sud- 
denly, a dead silence: according to the different passions 
which agitated their minds, they were cither timorous or ter- 
rible. At length, during a quiet interval, he read his father’s 
letter, in which it was recorded, “ that ho would take an 
especial care of the invincible legions, with whom he had 
shared the hardships of so many wars ; and, as soon as hia 
mind had recovered the effects of grief, negotiate with the 
senate about their demands; in the meantime he had sent 
tliem his son, to make them the concessions without delay 
which could immediately be granted: the test must be re- 
served for the senate, who could not reasonably be supposed 
destitute of mercy any more than of justice.” 

26. The assembly answered, that to Julius Clemens they 
had entrusted what to speak in their name. He began with 
their demands, to bo discharged after sixteen years’ service, 
the rewards to be given them at the conclusion of their service, 
their daily pay to be a denarius, the veterans to be no longer 
detained under their ensigns.** When Drusus alleged in reply 
that it belonged to the senate and liis father to determine 
these matters, he was intomipted by clamours: “ To what 
purpose came lie ; since he could neither augment their pay, 
nor alleviate their grievances; and, without permission, to 
render them a single service? But, by Hercules, the power of 
inflicting blows and death was granted to all. Tiberius used 
to frustrate every request of the soldiers, by referring all to 
Augustus; now Drusus was come, with the same artifices: 
were they never to have a higher visit than from the children 
of the royal household ? It was, indeed, unaccountable, that 
to the’ senate the emperor should leave no part in the direc- 
tion of the army but the rewarding of the soldiery : the same 
senate ought to be consulted as often as a battle was to 
be fought, or a private man to be punished ; or, were their 
recompences to be adjudged by many masters, but their 
punishments to remain without any arbitrator?” 

27. At last they abandoned the tribunal, menacing all they 
met, either of the proetorian guards or friends of Drusus; to 
create occasion for a quarrel, and a pretext for bloodshed. 
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Chiefly were they enraged against Cneins Lentulus, hecanse, as 
lie surpassed others in years and military renown, lie was sus- 
pected td have encouraged the prince, and been himself the 
foremost to slight these flagrant hardshi])s of the soldiery : noi 
was it long after, that, as he was leaving T)i*usus, and from the 
foi^sight of danger returning to tlie winter-quarters, they sur- 
rounded him and demanded “ whither he went ? to the emperor 
or senate? there also to exercise his enmity to th« legions, and 
oppose their interests?” and instantly assaulted him with 
stones. He was already covered with blood from a w’ound by 
a stone, and awaiting certain jissassi nation, when the troops 
attending Drusus flew to his assistance and saved him. 

28. The following night had a threatening aspect, and 
seemed likely to give birth to some impious deed : it was made 
to pass off tranquilly by a mere accident. The moon, in the 
midst of a clear sky, became suddenly ccli]>scd the sokliei’s. 
who were ignorant of the cause, took this for an omen refer- 
ring to their present adventures: to their own labours they 
compared the eclipse of the planet, and prophesied, that, if 
to the distressed goddess should be restored her wonted bright- 
ness uiid splendour, equally successful would be the issue of 
these their struggles hcncc they made a loud noise, by 
ringing upon brazen metal, and by blowing trumpets and 
fcornets: as she appeared brighter or darker, they exulted or 
lamented : but when gathering clouds had obstructed their 
sight, and it was believed that slie was now Inuied in dai'k- 
ness, then (for minds once dismayed arc prone to suj)erstition) 
they bewailed “ their own eternal siilferings tiius portended, 
and that the gods viewed their daring deeds with aversion.” 
Drusus, who thought it behoved him to improve this turn in 
their minds, and to convert to the ends of wisdom what 
chance had presented, ordered certain persons to go •round ^ 
from tent to tent. For this purpose, he summoned the cen- 
turion Clemens, and whoever else were by honest methods 
acceptable to the multitude. These insinuated themselves 
everywhere, and mixed with those who kept the night watch, 
the piquets, and sentinels at the gates, cheering their hopes or 

* This eclipse, according to the calculation of eminent mathema- 
ticians, happened on the 27th of September, a.u.o. 767, of the Chris- 
tian sera li. Augustus died on the 19th of the preceding month of 

August 
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alrtrniing tlieir fears : “ How long,” said they, shall wo be- 
siege the son of the emperor] Whore will our conteiitiong 
end ? Shall we swear allegiance to Perceniiius and Vtbulenus 
Will Vibulenus and Percennius support us with pay during 
our service, and reward us with lands when dismissed? In 
short, shall they, supplanting the Neros and Drusi, assume 
the empire of the Roman people? Why should we not ^^tlier, 
as wo were the last to revolt, be the fiist to relent ? Such 
demands as comprise terms for all, are ever slowly accorded : 
but on your own individual account you may merit favour 
instantly, and instantly receive it,” These reasonings alarmed 
tliem, and filled them with mutual jealousies ; they separated 
the younger soldiers from the veterans, and one legion from 
another : then, by degrees, returned the love of duty and obe- 
dience. They relinquished the guard of the gates : and the 
standards, which in the beginning of the tumult they had 
thrown together, they now restored each to its distinct station. 

29. Drusus, as soon as it was day, summoned an assembly, 
and though unskilled in speaking, yet from the impulse of 
a noble heart, he rebuked their past, but commended their 
present behaviour : With threats and terrors,” he said, “ it 
was impossible to subdue him ; but if he saw them reclaimed 
to submission, if from them he heard the language of suppli- 
cants, he would write to his father to ^cept with a reconciled 
spirit the petitions of the legions.” At their entreaty, for their 
deputy to Tiberius, the same Blcesus was again despached, and 
with him Lucius Apronius, a Roman knight of the coliort of 
Drusus, and Justus Catonius, a centurion of the first rank. 
Conflicting opinions were entertained as to the course now to 
be pursued ; some advised “ to suspend all proceeding till the 
return of the deputies, and by a courteous treatment in the 
meanwhile, to soothe the soldiers othei’s maintained, “ that 
remedies more potent must be applied : in a multitude was to 
be found nothing which was not in extremes; always im- 
perious where they are not awed, when subdued by fear 
they might be safely despised : now that they were bowed 
down by superstition, the general should add to their 
fears by cutting off the authors of the sedition.” The genius 
of Drusus inclined to measures of severity: Vibulenus 
and Percennius were by his command produced and executed : 
most writers state that they were dispatched and hastily 
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buried within his tent ; others, that their bodies were thrown 
over the entronchments, for a public spectacle of terror. 

30. Thbn the other culprits were hunted up according 
as each had a principal hand in the disturbance. Some, too, 
who were wandering up and down without the camp, were slain 
by tlie centurions or pnetorian soldiers : others w^ere by their 
own companies delivered up, as a proof of their fidelity. Tlip 
consternation of the soldiers was heightened by the premature 
sotting in of winter, with incessant rains, and so violent, that 
they were unable to stir from their tents, or maintain common 
intercourse ; nay, scarce to keep their standards fixed, assailed 
continually, as they were, by tempestuous winds and raging 
floods. Dread of the displcfusure of heaven, also, still haunted 
them. “ Not without cause,” said they, “ the stars grew dim, 
and tempests burst on impious heads ; neither against these 
their calamities was there other relief than to relinquish an ill- 
starred and polluted camp, and, after expiation of their guilt, 
return to their several winter-quarters.” The eighth legion 
departed first ; and then the fifteenth: the ninth clamoured 
for waiting the arrival of a letter from Tiberius ; but when 
deserted by the other two, anticipated the necessity which 
shortly awaited them, by a voluntary act. Driisus also, as the 
commotion in that quarter had now pretty well subsided, 
without staying for the return of the deputies, went back 
to the city. 

31. Almost at the same time, and from the same causes, 
a disturban ce arose in the legions in Germany, but the more 
alarming as their numbers were greater. Earnest were their 
hopes that Germanicus would never brook the rule of another, 
but put himself in the hands of the legions, who had force 
sufficient to carry everything their own way. Upon the 
Rhino' were two armies; that called the higher, commanded 
by Cains Silius, lieutenant-geneml ; the lower, by Aulus 
Csocina: the command in chief rested in Germanicus, then 
occupied in making a census of the Gauls ; the forces, liowever, 
under Silius, would not make up their minds till they had 

* The whole tract of Gaul, on the borders of the Rhine, was reduced 
to subjection, and divided by Augu.stu8 into Upper and Lower Ger. 
many. Whenever they are mentioned, it will be proper to bear in 
mimi, that both lay on this side of the Rhine, and w€re no part oi 
Germany, properly so called. 
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seen the success of tlie revolt vliich others began : the soldiers 
of the lower army had l)roken out into open outrage, which 
took its rise from the fifth legion, and the one and twentieth, 
drawing after them the first and twentieth. These were all 
upon the frontiers of tlie Ubians, in the same summer camp, 
living in utter idleness or light duty. On hearing, therefore, 
that Augustus was dea<l, the herd of slaves lately enlisted in 
the city, familiar with licentiousness, and impatient of military 
hardship, began to incite the simple minds of the rest with 
saying, “ that now was tlie time for veterans to obtain their 
well-earned dismission ; the fresh soldiers, larger pay; and all, 
some mitigation of their miseries ; and get redress for the 
cruelty of the centurions.” These were not the harangues of 
a single incendiaiy, like Percennius amongst the Pannoniau 
legions ; nor uttered, as there, in the ears of men, who while 
they saw before their eyes armies more powerful than their 
own, heard them with awe and trembling : many were the 
mouths that uttered seditious language; frequent were the 
ooasts, that in their hands lay the destinies of llome ; by their 
victories the empire was enlarged ; and that the commanders 
of armies had adopted a surname derived from them.” 

32. Neither did Cieciiia strive to restrain tliem ; for the 
madness of so many had broken his spirit. On a sudden, 
transported with rage, they rushed with drawn swords upon 
the centurions, for they had ever given occasion to discontent 
among the soldiers, and were always the first victims of their 
vengeance. They knocked them dowm, and beat them dread- 
fully, sixty falling upon each, to match the number of cen- 
turions in a legion. Then, tom and mangled, and some of 
them lifeless, they threw them out before the rampart, or 
into tl'.e Rhino. Septimi^s, who had fled for refuge to the 
tribunal of Csecina, and lay clasping his feet, was demanded 
with incessant importunity, till he was surrendered to destruc- 
tion. Cassius Chmrea, (afterwards famous among posterity 
for killing Caligula,) then a young man, and of undaunted 
spirit, opened himself a passage with his sword through tlie 
armed men that opposed him. After this, neither tribune 
nor pracfect of the camp retained authority. The soldiers 
themselves divided among them the watches and the guards, 
and whatever other services the exigency of the moment 
imposed. Hence, those who dived deepest into the spirit of 
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the soldiery, gathered a special indication of an important 
and obstinate insurroction ; for not in sc])arato bodies, nor 
xt the instigation of a few, but all indiscriminately, either 
kindled into rage or reposed in silence : and that with so 
much Liiiiformity and^regularity, that you would conclude 
them to bo under the connnand of one. 

33. To Gerrnanicus, meanwhile, tlien receiving, as I have 
said, the tribute in Gaul, news ariived of the decease of 
Augustus, whose grand-daughter Agrippina he liad to wife, 
and by her many children : he was himself the son of 
Drusus, who was brother of Tiberiui and he was the grand- 
son of Livia, but he was harassed by the secret hate which 
his uncle and grandmother bore him : hate, the occasions of 
which were the more stimulating because tliey were unjust ; 
for the memory of his father, Drusus, was revered amongst 
tiie Koman people, and there was a strong persuasion that, 
hau\, he succeeded to the empire, he would have restored 
liber>.y; hence their partiality to Gerrnanicus, and the same 
hope of him : for this young man possessed an unassuming 
disposition, and a remarkable sweetness of manners, utterly 
remote from the language and looks of Tiberius, which were 
haughty and mysterious. In addition, there were such ani- 
mosities as arise between females, while towards Agrippina, 
Livia was actuated by the rancour natural to stepmothers; 
and Agidppina was somewhat too vimlictive, only that from 
her chastity and love for her husband, she always gave a good 
direction to her spirit, though unyielding. 

34. But Germauicus, the nearer he stood in succession to 
supreme rule, the more vigorously ho exerted himself on 
behalf of Tiberius : to him he induced the Seqiumians, a 
neighbouring people, as also the BtJgic states, to swear alle- 
giance. Immediately after, having heard of the mutiny of 
the legions, he proceeded to the spot with all des}>atch,*wheii 
he found them advanced without the camp to receive him, 
with eyes cast down, in feigned token of remorse. After he 
entered the lines, a dissonant cry of woe began to be heard ; 
nay, some, catching hold of his hand as if to kiss it, thrust 
his fingers into their mouths to feel their toothless gums; 
others showed their limbs, bowed with old age. As he saw 
the assembly which stood before him was a confused mass, he 
commanded them to range themselves into companies, that 
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they thus more distinctly hear his answers ; as also tc 

place i)etbre them their several standards; that thus, at least, 
the cohorts might be distinguished.” Tliey obeyed him dog- 
gedly ; then beginning with the “ high character of Augustus,” 
he passed on to the “ victories and triumphs of Tiberius,” * 
and with especial praises celebrated “his brilliant achieve- 
ments, with those very legions, in the Germanics;” he next 
commended the harmony that prevailed in Italy, the fidelity 
of the Gaufs : “ there was,” he said, “ no tmce of commotion 
or dissension in any quarter.” 

3d. Thus far they listened with silence, or with a subdued 
murmur. When he touched on their mutiny, inquiring — 
“ Where was the discretion of the soldier? where the glory of 
ancient discipline ? whither had they driven their tribunes, 
whither their centurions?” to a man they stript themselves 
to the skin, exhibiting reproachfully the seams that once 
were wounds, and the marks of stripes. Then, with mingled 
voices, they urge “ the exactions for exemptions, their scanty 
pay, their rigorous labours;” and in particular they complain 
of “ramparts, entrenchments, laying in forg^go, materials, 
wood,” with every other labour required by the exigencies of 
war, or against idleness in the camp. Most distressing was 
the cry of the veterans, who, enumerating thirty years’ service 
or more, “ besought him to give relief to men worn out with 
toils, amd not leave them to die in them, but grant them a 
discharge from a service so oppi*essive, and a comfortable re- 
treat.” Nay, some thei’e were who demanded payment of 
he money bequeathed them by the deified Augustus, with 
expressions of happy omen to Germanicus; and proffered 
their cordial su]jport if he wished the empire, HerCj as if 
contaminated with their tueason, he leaped headlong from the 
tribunal ; but with swords drawn they opposed his departure, 
and threatened his life if he refused to return : but he, with 
passionate protestations, that “he would rather die than 
throw off his allegiance,” snatched his sword from his side, 
and having raised it, was in the act of bringing it down upon 
his breast, but those who were next him seized his hand and 
held it firmly. A cluster of soldiers in the extremity of the 

* Tiberius conquered in Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Illyricum. H« 
commanded in Germany, and obtained several victories. Suet, in Tih 
e. 18 and 20. Valleius Paterc. lib. ii. s. 104. 
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assembly exhorted him, nay, what is incredible to hear, some 
separate individuals, deliberately advancing nearer, exhorted 
him “to strike:” a soldier, named Cal usidiiis, even offered 
him his naked sword, adding — “ It is a sharper one;” an act 
which to the rest, furious though they were, seemed inhuman, 
and of too atrocious a chanictcr : and a^pause ensued, during 
which Ciesar was hurried away into his tent by his friends. 

36. There a consultation was held on the means of allay- 
ing the disorder: for it was advised, “that deputies were 
preparing to be despatched to bring over the upper army 
to the same cause ; that the capital of the Ubians was devoted 
to destruction ; and that their hands, once engaged in plunder, 
would forthwith be employed in ravaging the Gauls.” This 
dread was augmented by the fact that the enemy knew of the 
mutiny in the Roman army, and were ready to invade the 
empire, if the bank of the river w'ere left unguarded. Now, to 
arm the allies and the auxiliaries against the legions in revolt, 
was to engage in a civil war: severity was dangerous; to 
bribe, flagitious ; and the state would be equally endangered 
whether nothing were conceded to the soldiers or everything. 
After a careful comparison of the arguments, it seemed good 
that a letter should be written as from Tiberius, — “That 
those who had served twenty years should be altogether dis- 
missed ; such as had served sixteen, should receive a qualified 
discharge, being still retained in the service, but releasejJ from 
every duty except that of repelling the enemy ; and that th^ 
legacy which they demanded should be paid and doubled.” 

37. The soldiers perceived that these offers were fabricated 
to meet the exigencies of the moment, and demanded to have 
them forthwith executed; but though the discharges were 
promptly executed by the tribunes, the payment was ad- 
journed to their several winter-quarters ; but the fifth legion 
and the twenty-first did not stir, till in the same siflnmer 
camp they received the money, collected from the stock of 
Germanicus himself and his friends. Crocina, lieutenant- 
general, led the first legion and twentieth back to the capital 
of the XJbians ; their march exhibiting a disgraceful spectacle, 
(or the money-bags extorted from their general were carried 
amidst the ensigns and eagles. Germanicus, having gone to 
the upper army, brought the second, thirteenth, and sixteenth 
legions to swear allegiitnce without hesitation ; to the four- 
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teeutli, Tvtio dfemun'cd a little, lie offered their money and 9 
disehari>'e, tliough they did not demand them. 

38. But a party of veterans of the disorderly legions, aiiA 
r/ho were then in garrison among the Chaucians,^ showed 
symptoms of mutiny, Init were somewhat awed by the instant 
execution of two soldiers at the command of Mennius, pnefect 
of the camp; an act beneficial in its effect, but irregular. 
Afterwards, the commotion beginning to wear a stormier 
aspect, bellied, but was discovered; and finding no security 
in his retreat, he drew upon daring for protection, and told 
them — “That not to the pracfect, but to Germanicus their 
general, to Tiberius their emperor, was this violence done.* ** 
At the Sfirne time, all that would liave stopped him being dis- 
mayed, he snatched the colours and faced about towards the 
bank of the river, and exclaiming that he would treat as 
oeserters every man who quitted the marching body, led 
them back to their winter-quarters, discontented, but afraid 
to mutiny. 

39. Meantime, the deputies from the senate mot Germani- 
ens at the Ubian altar ,2 whither J\e had returned. Two legions 
wintered there, the first and twentieth, with the veterans 
lately discharged, but retained under the standard. Timorous 
and distracted with conscious guilt, they conceived a fear that 
they were come by command of the senate to cancel conces- 
sions -which they had by sedition extorted; and, as it is the 
custom of the crowd to charge some one with crimes however 
imaginary, they accuse Minutius Plancus, who had been 
consul, and was chief of the deputation, of being the pro- 
poser of this decree of the senate. In the dead of night 
they began to clamour for the standard in the quarters of 
Gerinanicus, and rushing^tiunultuously to his gate, burst the 
dooi's, dragged the prince out of his b^d, and with menaces 
of death compelled him to deliver the standard. Then, as 
they roamed about the streets, they met the deputies, who, 
having heard of tlie tumult, were hastening to Germanicus, 
loaded them with insults, and were about to massacre them, 


* Tfie territory of the Chancians lay between the rivers Amisia (the 
Fm) aufl Albis (the Fide). Hence it appears, that after the slaughter 
of Varus the Romans were still in possession of some strongholds iu 
(Germany. 

* Tl»e Ubian altar, now F(jnn. 
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particularly Plancus, whom a sense of dignity had restrained 
from flight ; nor in this danger had he other refuge than the 
quarters of the first legion, where, embracing the eagle and 
standards, he protected himself by the sanctity in which they 
were held.^ And had not Calpiuniiis the eagle>bearer warded 
iff the fatal blow, an ambassador of the Roman people, in a 
Homan camp, would have deluged with the pollution of his 
olood the altars of the gods; a deed seldom paralleled among 
our enemies. At length, day returning, when the general, 
and the soldiers, and their actions could be distinguished, 
German icus entered the camp, and commanding Plancus to 
be brought, seated him by himself upon the tribunal ; then, 
imputing the furious outbreak to a fatality, and affirming 
that it had been rekindled by the resentment, not of the 
stddiers, but of the gods, he explained the objects of the 
embassy, and lamented eloquently the violated laws of lega- 
tion, and the serious and unprovoked attack upon Plancus 
himself, together with the deep disgrace incurred by the 
legion.’* And as the assembly seemed awed rather than 
pacified, he dismis^d the deputies under a guard of auxiliary 
horse. . 

40. Germanicus was generally censured — That in this 
alarming crisis he retired not to the higher army, where ho 
would have received obedience, and succour against the re- 
volters. Enougli md more had he erred by discharges, 
rewards, and lenient counsels ; or, if he disregarded his own 
safety, why expose his infant son,^ why his pregnant wife, 
amongst soldiers infuriated, and the violators of everything 
held sacred by manl It became him at least to restore his 
wife and son to her grandfather and to the state.’* He was 
long unresolved ; and his wufe, \A\o was averse to leave him, 
urged that “she was the grand- daughter of the deified 
Augustus, and was not so degenerate as to shrink from 
danger.” At last embracing her and their son, with many 
tears, he prevailed with her to depart. A band of females 
in mournful plight moved slowly on; the wife of a great 

^ The ensigns and the eagles were the gods of a Homan army. 
Tacitus calls them propria kgionum numina. Tertulliaa says, Rdiguk 
Romanorum Iota castrensis; aigna teneraturt aigna jurat, et omnibua dii$ 
preeponit. 

* This was Caligula, afterwarda emperor. 
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commander compelled to be a fugitive*, and bearing her infant 
son in her bosom. Around her were the wives of lier friends, 
dragged along with her, and uttering lamentations; nor were 
those that remained less affected. 

41. The appearance of Caesar, unlike that of a victorious 
general, and in his own camp, but as if he were in a van- 
quished city, and the groans and plaints of the multitude, 
engaged the ears and eyes even of the soldiers. They ad- 
vanced from their tents, and asked, Whence that doleful 
sound? what so lamentable I that so many ladies of illus- 
trious quality, (not a centurion to guard them, not a soldier, 
their general’s wife utterly un»5istinguished, destitute of her 
-rdinary train,) should be pro(3eeding^ the Treveri to the 
protection of aliens!” Hence shanio and commiseration 
seized them; and the remem bmnee of Agiippa, her father; 
Augustus, her grandfather; Drusus, her father-in-law; her- 
self celebrated for a fruitful bed, and of signal cliastity : then 
they thought of her infant son, boim in the camp,* nursed in 
tlie tents of the legions, and by them named Caligula, because 
he generally wore that kind of boot to win the allections of 
the common soldiers. But nothing so subdued them as 
jealousy of the Treveri; they beseech her to return and 
remain with them: thus some hasted to stop Agrippina; but 
the main body returned to Gcrmanicus, who, as he was, yet 
in the transports of grief and anger, thus addressed the sur- 
rounding crowd, 

42. To me, nor wife, nor son,, arc dearer than my father* 
/«nd the commonwealth. But as for my father, he will l)e 
protected by his own majesty; and the Homan empire by 
her other armies. As for my wife and children, whom for 
your glory I could freely sacrifice, I now remove them fro)n 
your rage, that whatever dire pui*pos(3 you may have con- 
ccived towards them, my blood alone may flow to satiate 
your fury; and that the murder of the great-grandson ol 
Augustus, the murder of the daughter-iu-law of Tiberius, 
may not augment your guilt. For, during these last days, 

* Caligula was born in Germany ; ' 

In cast}‘is natus, patriis nutritus in armis, 

Jam designati principia omen erat. 

* Not his real father, Drusus, who was long since dead. He meani 
Tiberius, who had adopted him bv order of Augustus. 
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wliat liiis l)cen uiiat, tempted by you? What unviolated? 
To this audience what name shall 1 give? Can I call you 
‘ Soldiers ? ’ you w'ho have beset with arms the son of your 
emperor, confined him in your trenches? ‘Citizens’ can 
1 call you ? you who have treated with such scorn the autho- 
rity of the senate ? The obligations observed by enemies, — 
the sacred i)ersons and privileges of ambassadors, — the laws 
of nations, — you have violated. The deified Julius quelled a 
sedition in his army by a single word — by calling those who 
renounced their allegiance ‘ Quirites.’ The deified Augustus 
terrified the legion that fought at Actium into submission by 
his countenance and look. If the armies in Syria and Spaij/ 
contemn the authon^ of us, who, though not yet equal tc 
them, are descendedjilrbm them, we should think tiieir be- 
haviour stn\nge and oase. Do you, the first and the twen- 
tieth legions, the former enrolled<^by Tiberius himself, the 
other his constant companions in so many battles, and by 
him enriched with so many bounties, make this goodly return 
to your general ? And shall I be the bearer of such tidings 
to him, — while he receives none but joyful intelligence from 
the other provinces, — that his own recruits, his own veterans, 
have not been satiated with exemption from service nor 
money? Must I tell him that here alone centurions arc 
butchered, -^tribunes, expelled, — ambassadors impri son ed, — 
the camp and the rivers polluted with blood, — aiid that 1 
drag out a precarious existence among men implactibly set 
against me? 

43. “Wherefore, on the fii'st day that I addressed you, did 
you wrest from me that sword which I was on the point of 
plunging into my breast ? Unwise in your friendship ! pre- 
ferably and with greater kindness did he act who proffered 
me a svi^ord; at all events I should have fallen ere I was 
pl’ivy to so many enormities committed ' by my army f you 
would have chosen a general who would leave my death 
unatoned for, but would avenge that of Varus and tl)e tlireo 
legions : and oh ! may the gods never permit that the Bel- 
gians, although offering their services, shall reap the credi; 
&nd renown of retrieving the Roman name, and of humbling 
the German nations. May thy spirit, 0 sainted Augustus ! 
which is received into heaven,— thy image, my father Dru- 
8US ! and thy memory, with those same soldiers who even 
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now are touched with a sense of duty and a desire of fame, — 
Wiisii out this stain, and turn the rage of citizens among 
theniselves to the destruction of their enemies ! And as for 
you, in vvlioni 1 behold other countenances and altered minds, 
if you mean to render to the senate its ambassadors, to your 
eni]>eror the allegiance due to him, to me, my wife and so to 
tly from the touch of guilt ; set the disaffected by themselves, 
this will confir^n your resolution to repent, and pledge you to 
tidelity.’* 

44. Softened into supplicants by these words, and con- 
fessing that his reproaches were true, they besought him to 
punish the guilty, to pardon the misled, and lead them 
against the enemy, — to recal his wife, to bring back the 
aurscling of the legions, and not let him4|fe given a hostage to 
the Gauls. Against the recalling of Agnppina, he alleged the 
advance of winter, and hgr approaching delivery; but said 
that Ills son should return, and that to themselves he left to 
execute what remained. No longer the same men, they run 
in all directions and drag all the ringleciders of the mutiny in 
bonds to Caius Cretonius, commander of the first legion, who 
judged and punished them severally after this manner: — The 
legions, with their swords drav/n, surrounded the tribunal; 
the accused was by a tribune exposed to view upon a scaffold, 
and, if they proclaimed him guilty, cast headlong down and 
butchered. The soldiers rejoiced in the execution,- because by 
it they thought their own guilt to be expiated. Nor did 
Germanicus restrain them, since on themselves remained the 
cruelty and reproach of the slaughter committed without any 
order of his. The veterans followed the example, and were 
soon after ordered into Rhsetia, in appearance to defend that 
province, on account of the threatened inroads of the Sue- 
vians, — in reality, to remove them from a .camp still horrible 
to their sight, not less from the severity of tlie remedy, than 
from the memory of their crime. He afterwards reviewed 
the centurions ; before him they were cited singly ; each 
gave account of his name, his company, country, the length 
of his service, exploits in war, and military presents, if with 
any he had been distinguished. If the tribunes, or his legion, 
bore testimony to his diligence and integrity, he kept his 
post; upon concurring com|ilaint of his avarice or cruelty, he 
was degraded. 
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45. The disturliances at hand thus composed, otliei-s as 
great remained from the outrageous conduct of the fifth and 
twenty-fii*st legions. They were in winter-quai-ters, sixty 
miles off, in a place called the Old Camp,* and had fii'st begun 
the sedition; nor was there any wickedness so hoirid that 
they had not perpetrated: neither terrified by the punish- 
ment, nor reclaimed by the penitence of their fellow- soldiei-s, 
they persevered in their fury. Ceesar, therefore, prepared to 
send vessels, arms, and allied troops down the Khine, deter- 
mined to put the matter to the decision of the sword, if they 
persisted in their revolt. 

• 46. But at Rome; t|[ie issue of the sedition in Illyricum 
being not yet known^llnd tidings of the uproar in the Ger- 
man legions having amved, the city, in a state of alarm, 
made it a matter of charge Against Tiberius, ‘^That while with 
feigned delay he mocked the senate and people, who were 
feeble and unarmed, the soldiery were in open rebellion ; nor 
could they be kept in subjection by the immature authority 
of two young men. He ought to have gone himself, and 
awed them with the majesty of imperial power; as doubtless 
they would have returned to duty upon the sight of a prince 
of consummate experience, and also the supreme arbiter of the 
richest rewards and thC most rigorous punishment. Could 
Augustus, in the decline of life, take so many journeys into 
Germany! and should Tiberiu% in the vigour of his age, sit 
in the senate, wresting the expressions of senators ? He 
had consulted sufficiently for the servitude of the city : 
measures^ should be taken to Calm the restless spirits of the 
soldiers, that they might adapt themselves to the burthen 
of repose.” 

47. Against these remonstrances, Tiberius maintained hia 
fixed resolve not to quit the capital, nor imperil himself •and 
the empire. In truth, many and conflicting considerations 
perplexed him — “The German army was the stronger; that 
of Pannouia nearer : the power of both the Gauls supported 
the former ; the latter was at the gates of Italy. To which, 
therefore, should he first repair? He feared, too, lest those 
who were not preferred might be exasperated by the affront. 

* Vetera is the same as vetera castray the old camp ; a place midered 
famous by the siege conducted by Civilis, the Batavian chief. Hist 
book iv. a. 22. It is now called Santen, in tho duchy of Oleves. 
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But by sending one of his sons to each, they were treated 
alike^ without lowering the imperial dignity, which is most 
reverenced at a distance. Besides, the young princes would 
be excused, if to their father they referred some matters ; and 
if they disobeyed Germanicus and Drusu^ be might himself 
appease or quell them : but if they contemned their emperor, 
what resource remained?” However, as if he were on the 
point of cmarohing, he chose his attendants, provided his 
equipage, and prepared a fleet; then, artfully alleging the 
winter or business, for somh time he imposed upon men of 
sense, still longer on the multitude, and it was veiy long 
before the provinces saw through him** 

48. Germanicus had already dtawn'together his army, and 
was prepared to take vengeance on the seditious ; but, judg- 
ing it proper to allow farther space for trial, whether they 
would follow the late example, and consult their own safety, 
he sent letters before him to Oeecina, that he was coming, 
with a powerful force,; and, if they prevented him not by 
executing the guilty^ he would put them to the sword indis- 
criminately.” These letters Ceccina privately read to the 
standard-bearers, the inferior officers, and such of the private 
i6oldiers as were least disaffected, -—exhorted them to redeem 
themselves from death, and all from infamy ; for, in peace, 
motives and merits were regarded, but when war assailed, the 
innocent and guilty fell promiscuously.* The officers, having 
sounded those they believed fit for their purpo^, and found 
the majority of the legions still to persevere in their duty, at 
the suggestion of the geneml, settled a time for putting to 
the sword all the most depraved and turbulent : then, on a 
signal given among themselves, they rushed into their tents, 
and butchered them, while in utter ignorance of the plot, — 
none but those who were privy to it understanding wherefore 
tlie massacre begin, or where it would end. 

49. This had a different character from all the civil slaugh- 
ters that ever happened : it was not in a battle, nor between 

* Tiberius, in the first two years after his accession, never once 
stirred out of Rome; nor did he afterwards venture farther than 
Antium, or the isle of Capress. He pretehded an intention to visit the 
provinces, and made preparations every year, without so much as 
beginning a journey. He was at last called ** Callipedes,” a man famous 
in Greece for being in a huny, and never advancing an inch. Suet in 
TiU 8 38. 
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men from opposite camps, but from the same tents; men 
who ate at the same board by day, and felept in the same 
apartment by night, separated themselves into parties, and 
hurled darts at their comrades : wounds, outcries, and blood 
’ were open to sense, but the eause remained hid ; chance 
governed the rest. Some, too, of the well-affected were slain ; 
after that, the most guilty, finding who were the objects of 
the carnage,:' had themselves alsa snatched up arms.* Neither 
general nor tt^ibune was present to control the proceeding ; 
full licence waS' given to the soldiers, with leave to gratify 
revenge, and satiate themselves with blood. Germaniciis 
soon after entered the camp, and, lamenting with many tears, 
that “this was hot a remedy, but a massacre,” commanded 
the bodies to be bunft. Their minds, even then fiercely 
agitated, were seised with a sudden desire to attack the foe, 
as an expiation of their ferocity : nor otherwise, they thought, 
could the ghosts of their brethren be appeased, than by 
receiving honptirable wounds in their own profane breasts. 
Germaniciis /ell in with the ardour of the soldiers, and, 
throwing a mdge over the river, marched over twelve thou- 
sand legionaiy soldiers, twenty-six cohorts of the allies, and 
eight squadrons of horfife, whose sense of duty had not been 
vitiated by that mutiny. 

60. The Germans, who Were- not fer off, passed their time 
merrily whilst the Romans we^ held by a Cessation of arms, 
occasioned tot by the death of Augustus, afterwards by 
dissensions :^but the Roman general, by a forced march, 
cut a way through the Ccesian forest, and levelling the 
barrier begun by Tiberius^ encamped there. In the front 
and rear they were defended by a palisade,— on each side by 
a pile of timber : thence^ traversing a gloomy forest, they 
deliberated which of two routes' they should adopt, the short 
and frequented, or the more intricate and unexplored, and 
therefore unguarded' against by the foe. The latter being 
chosen, in everything else despatch was observed; for by the 
scouts intelligence was brought, that there v^as with the Ger- 
mans, that night, a festival devoted to mirth,' and regularly 
celebrated with banqueting. ! Caecina was ordered to advance 
with the light cohorts, and to clear a passage through the 
forest: at a moderate distance followed the legions. The 
night, which was starlight, aided the design ; and they an ivcd 

D 2 
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at the villages of tne Marsians,* and parties were posted 
around. The Germans were even then stretched here and 
there upon their beds, or lying by their tables, in perfect 
security, and without any watch stationed in advance : so 
complete was the disorder occasioned by their carelessness — 
no fear of hostile attack; nor was it, indeed, a state of repose, 
other than the languor and remissness of men oppressed with 
drunkenness. 

51. The legions, who were impatient for the onset, CfiDsar 
divided into four battalions, to give a wider range to the 
devastation : he wasted the country by fire and sword to the 
extent of fifty miles; nor sex nor age found mercy; places 
sacred and profane, without distinction, even the temple of 
Taufana, the most celebrated amongst these nations, all were 
levelled with the ground : the soldiers, who had slain men 
half asleep, disarmed, or dispersedJ|l|aped unwounded This 
slaughter roused the BructeriaqjjWhe Tubantes, sand the 
Usipetes; and they beset the piiss^ of the for^-^rough 
whicli the array was to return : which Ceesar discovering, he 
proceeded cautiously, in an order-adapted at once to marching 
and fighting. The auxiliary cohorts and part of the horse 
were in the van, followed at a short interval by the first 
legion ; the baggage was in the middle; the twenty-first legion 
closed the left wing, and the fifth the right; the twentieth 
defended the rear, and after them marched the rest of the 
allies. But the enemy stirred not, till the army was extended 
through the wood: then, skirmishing with ttie front and 
wings, with their whole force they fell upon the rear ; the 
light cohorts were disordered by the close German bands, when 
Ceesar, riding up to the twentieth legion, cried aloud, “ This 
is the moment to obliterate the scandal of sedition : forward ! 
nasten to turn your guilt into glory.” Their courage burst 
into a flame, and at one rush they broke through the enemy’s 
line, and drove them back into the plain, slaughtering them 
as they went : meanwhile, the van of the army emerged from 
the forest and there fortified a camp. The rest of the march 
was uninterrupted, and the soldiers, elated with their recent 
exploits, and forgetting by-gone matters, were placed in 
winter-quarters. 

^ The Marsians dwelt in the diocese of Munster, between the rivers 
Andsia and Lui)pia. 
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o2. ^riic intelligence of tliese proceedings affected Tiberias 
with mingled joy and anxiety. He was glad that the mutiny 
was suppressed, but it was torture to him that Gerrnanicus, by 
anticipating the term of service, and by largesses, had gained 
the affections of the army, as well as that he had acquired 
military renown. However, he consulted the senate on his 
acts, and bestowed copious praises upon his valour, but in 
terms too pompous and studied for it to be believed that 
he spoke from the recesses of his heart. With more brevity 
he commended Drusus, and his address in quelling the sedi- 
tion of Illyricum, but with greater earnestness, and in the 
language of sincerity ; all the concessions made by Gerrnanicus 
he fulfilled, and extended them also to the Pannonian troops. 

53. The same year died Julia,’ some time since confined by 
her father Augustus to the isle of Pandataria, and afterwards 
to the city of Rhegium, upon the straits of Sicily, on account 
of her incontinence. Whilst Cains and Lucius, her sons by 
Agrippa, yet lived, she was given in marriage to Tiberius; 
whom slie treated with contempt as one beneath her rank. 
Nor any motive so cogent as this had Tiberius for his retire- 
ment to Rhodes. In disgrace and exile, and by the death of 
Agrippa Posthumus bereaved of all hope, after he had ob- 
tained the imperial power he caused her to pine away 
gmdually from want, calculating that from the duration of 
her exile her murder would lie concealed. Similar was the 
ground of his cruelty to Sempronius Gracchus, a man of 
a noble family, of shrewd intellect and eloquent, but unprin- 
cipled. He, while Julia was yet Agrippa's wife, had debauched 
her: nor did his lust end here; but after she was given to 
Tiberius, the pertinacious adulterer inspired her wdth dis- 
respect and hatred to her husband ; and the letters, too, she 
wrote to her fcther, full of asperity against Tiberius, were 
thought to have been composed by Gracchus. He was there- 
fore banished to Corcina, an Island, in the Africiin sea, where, 
for fourteen years, he isuffered exile. The soldiers despatched 
' to assassinate him found him upon an eminence which jutted 
out into the sea, expecting no tidings of happy import. On 
their arrival he begged a brief respite to send his last will in 

V She was married to Agrippa, and had by him three eons, Cains, 
Lncine, end Agrippa Posthumua ; and also two daughters, Agrippini 
and Julia. 
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and preferred in times of commotion. To tlic deputies So 
gestcs had added Segimund his son; but the young man 
hesitated, from self-conviction; for the year when Germany 
revolted, having been created priest at the Ubian altar, he had 
*ent the fillets and fled to tho revolters : yet, induced to rely 
upon Roman clemency, he undertook the execution of his 
father’s orders, was graciously received, and conducted with a 
guard to the Gallic bank of the Rhine. Germanicus thought 
it worth while to march back, fought the besiegem, and rescued 
Segestes with a numerous train of his relations and followers ; 
in which were ladies of illustrious rank, and among them the 
wife of Arminius, the same who was the daughter of Segestes; 
with a spirit more like that of her husband than her father; 
neither subdued to tears, nor uttering the language of sup]»li- 
cation, but her hand folded within her bosom, and her eyes 
fixed upon her teeming womb. There were likewise au’ried 
off the spoils taken at the slaughter of Varus and his army, 
and given as booty to most of those who then surrendered. 

58. At the same time appeared Segestes himself, of vast 
stature, and undaunted in the consciousness of his fidelity. In 
this manner he spoke: ‘‘ This is not the first day that 1 have 
approved my faith and constancy to the Roman people : from 
the moment I was by the deified Augustus presented with tho 
freedom of the city, I have chosen my friends and enemies 
witli reference to your interests, and that not from hatred of 
my country, (for odious are traitors even to the party they 
prefer,) but, because the interests of the Romans and Germans 
were the same; and because I was inclined to peace rather 
than war. For this reason, before Varus, the then general, I 
arraigned Arminius, the Kxvisher of my daughter, and the 
violator of the league with you. Put ofP, from the supineness 
of tho- general, and seeing there was little protection in the 
laws, I importuned him to throw into irons myself, and Armi- 
nius, and his accomplices : Witness that night, — to me I would 
rather it had been the last ! More to be lamented than de- 
fended are the events which followed. However, I cast Armi- 
nius into irons, and was myself cast into irons by his faction : 
and now, on the first opportunity of conferring with you, I 
prefer old things to new, peace to turbulence; and at the 
same tiine I might be a fitting mediator for the German 
nation, with no view of reward, but to clear mvself of pertidy, 
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if they would rather repent than be destroyed. For the youth 
and inexperience of my son I implore pardon; T admit my 
daughter has been brought into this state by constraint; it 
will be youi’s to consider which should preponderate with you*, 
that she is the wife of Arminius, or the daughter of Scgestes.” 
The answer of Germanicus was gracious : he promised indem- 
nity to his children and kindred, and to himself, as a retreat, 
a place called “ Vetera,” in the province; then rekirned with 
his army, and by the direction of Tiberius, received the title 
of Imperator, The wife of Arminius brought forth a male 
child, and the boy was brought up at Ravenna : the mockery 
ne was soon after exj^osed to I will relate at the proper time.’ 

59. The account circulated of the surrender of Segestes, 
and his gracious reception, affected his countrymen with hope 
or anguish, as they were severally prone or averse to the war. 
Acting upon a temper naturally violent, the captivity of his 
wife and the child in her womb subjected to bondage, drove 
Arminius to distraction : he flew about amongst the Cherus- 
cans, calling them to arms gainst Segestes, against Ger- 
manicus ; nor did he refrain from invectives — “ An excellent 
father ! a great general ! a valiant army, whose many hands 
had carried oft’ one bit of a woman ! That before him three 
legions fell, three lieutenant-generals; for his method of 
carrying on war was not by treason nor against pregnant 
women, but openly, against armed hosts. That the Roman 
standards were still to be seen in the German groves, there 
suspended by him to his country’s gods. Segestes might live 
upon the vanquished bank; he might get the priesthood 
^stored to his son ; but the Germans would ever regard the 
Allow as the guilty cause of their having seen between the 
Elbe and Rhine rods and axes, and the toga. That to other 
nations who know not the Roman domination, executioift and 
tributes were unknown; and as they had thrown them off, 
and as Augustus, he who was enrolled with the gods, had re- 
treated without accomplishing his object, and Tiberius, his 
chosen successor, let them not dread an inexperienced stripling 
and a mutinous army. If they preferred their country, their 

* The account here promised, and without doubt given either in the 
Annals or the History, is totally lost. Strabo says that the son, who was 
called Thiimelicus by the Romans, w.alked among the captives in the 
triumph of Germanicus, which is mentioned. Annals, book ii. s. 41. 
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parents, and their ancient possessions, to masters and ne\t 
settlements, they sliould follow Arminius, who led them tc 
^lory and liberty, leather than Segestes, who conducted them 
to infamous servitude.” 

60. By these means, not the Cheruscans only were roused, 
but the bordering nations; and Inguiomer, paternal uncle 
to Arminius, a man long in high credit with the Komans, 
was drawn .into the confederacy ; hence Germanicus became 
more alarmed, and to prevent the war falling upon him with 
unbroken force, sent Csecina wdth forty Homan cohorts to 
the river Amisia, through the territories of the Bructeriana, 
to effect a division in the army of the enemy. Pedo the 
praefect led the cavalry along the confines of the Frisians ; 
he himself, embarking four legions, sailed through the lakes 
and at the aforesaid river the whole body met, foot, horse, 
and fleet. The Chaucians, upon offering tfiTeilr di^istance, were 
taken into the service; but the Bructerians setting fire to 
their effects and dwellings, were routed by Lucius Stertinius, 
despatched against them by Germanicus with a band lightly 
armed. And amidst the carnage and plunder, he found the 
eagle of the nineteenth legion lost in the overthrow of Varus. 
The army marched next to the farthest borders of the Bruc- 
tcrians, and the whole country between the rivers Amisia 
and Luppia was laid waste. Not far hence lay the forest of 
Teutoburgium,^ and in it the bones of Varus and the legions, 
by report still unburied. 

61. Germanicus, therefore, conceived a desire to pay the 
fast offices to the legions and their leader ; while the whole of 
the array present were moved to deep commiseration for 
their kinsmen and friends; and generally for the calamities 
of war and the condition of humanity* ^ Csecina having been 

' The Lakes, which are now lost in the vast gulf, calldd the Zuyder* 
Zee. , 

* The commentators give different accounts of the Teutohurgisn 
forest. Querin, the French translator of Tacitus, says it lay in the 
diocese of Munster, where there is, at this day, a place called Varen- 
dorp, which signifies the burgh of Varus. Brotier places it in the 
diocese of Paderbom, near the town of Horn, not far from Paderborn, 
where there is a forest called Teuteberg ; and a field called Winfeldt, 
that is, the field of victory. To confirm his opinion, he says, that 
homefi and military weapons, and also medals of Julius CsDsar and 
Augustus, are often dug in those woods. 
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sent before to explore the gloomy recesses of the forest, and 
bo lay bridges and causeways over the watery portions of the 
morasses and insecure places in the plains, they enter the 
doleful scene, hideous in appearance and association. The 
first camp of Vanis appeared in view. I'he extent of ground 
and the measurement of the principia, left no doubt that the 
whole was the work of three legions. After that, a half 
decayed rampart with a shallow foss, where th^ir remains, 
now sadly reduced, were understood to have sunk down. In 
the intervening portion of the plain, were whitening bones, 
either scattered or accumulated, according as they had fled or 
had made a stand. Near them lay fragments of javelins and 
limbs of horses. There were also skulls fixed upon the 
trunks of trees. In the adjacent groves were the savage 
altars, where they had immolated the tribunes and centiiriona 
of the first rank. Those who survived the slaughter, having 
escaped from captivity and the sword, related the sad particu- 
lars to the rest— “ Here the commanders of the legions were 
slain; there we lost the eagles; here Vaims had his first 
wound; there he gave himself another, and perished by his 
own unhappy hand. In that place, too, stood the tribunal 
whence Arminius harangued. How many gibbets he erected 
for the execution of his captives ; what trenches l»e dug ; and 
how, in proud scorn, he made a mock at the standards and 
eagles.” 

62, The Roman army which was on the spot, buried the 
bones of the three legions, six years after the slaughter : nor 
could any one distinguish whether he buried the remains of 
a stranger, or of a kinsman; but all considered the whole as 
friends, as relations, with heightened resentment against the 
foe, at once sad and revengeful. Germanicus Imd the first 
sod used in raising a tomb ; thus rendering a most acceptable 
service to the dead, and showing that he shared the sorrows 
of the living, a proceeding not liked by Tiberius; whether it 
were that upon every action of Germanicus he put a malig- 
nant construction, or that he believed that the impression 
produced by the sight of the unburied slain would damp the 
ardour of the army for battle, and inspire them with fear of 
the enemy : he also said that — " A general invested with the 
office of augur, and the most ancient religious functions, ought 
not to have put his hand to the ceremonies of the dead.” 
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G3. Araiinius, retiring into pathless places, was pursued bj 
Germanicus, who, as soon as ho reached liim, commanded the 
lorse to advance and dislodge the enemy from the post they 
had possessed. Armiuius, having directed his men to kcoj 
close together, and draw near to the woods, wheeled suddenly 
about, and to those whom he had hid in the forest, gave the 
signal to rush out. Then the Roman horse were thrown into 
disorder by the assault of a new army, and the cohorts sent 
out to support them, broken in upon by the body of troops 
that fled, had augmented the consternation; and they were 
now being pushed into the morass, a place well known to the 
piu*suers, but dangerous to those unacquainted with it, had 
not Germanicus drawn out the legions in order of battle. 
Hence the enemy became terrified, our men reanimated, 
and both retired without advantage on either side. Ger- 
manicus, soon after, returning with the army to the Amisia, 
reconducted the legions, as he had brought them, in the fleet ; 
part of the horse were <M*dered to march along the sea-shore 
to the Rhine, Cmcina, who led his own men, was warned, 
that though he was to return through well-known roads, yet 
he should with all speed pass the causeway called The Long 
Bridges. It is a narrow causeway, between vast marshes, 
and formerly raised by Lucius Domitius. The rest of the 
country is of a moist nature, either tough and sticky from a 
heavy kind of clay, or dangerous from the streams which 
intereect it. Round about are woods which rise gently from 
the plain, which at that time were filled with soldiers bi 
Arminius, who, by short cuts and quick marching, had «.rrived 
there before our men, who were loaded with arms and bag- 
gage. Caecina, who was perplexed how at once to repair the 
causeway decayed by time, and to repulse the foe, resolved 
to encamp in the place, that whilst some were employed iu 
‘lie work, others might begin the fight. ' 

64. The Barbarians, having made a vigorous effort to break 
through the outposts axid fall irpon those employed in the 
works, harass the troops, march round them, and throw 
themselves in their way. A mingled shout arose from the 
workmen and the combatants ; all things equally combined to 
distress the Romans, — the place deep with ooze, sinking under 
those who stood, slippery to such as advanced ; their bodies 
wore encumbered with their coats of mail, nor could they 
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htirl their javelins in the midst of water. The Chcniscans, on 
the contrary, were inured to encounters in the bogs; tl«ir 
persons tall, their spears long, so as to wound at a distance- 
At last the legions, already giving way, were saved from 
defeat by the approach of night; the Germans not feeling 
fatigue on account of their success, without refreshing them- 
nelves with sleep, even then diverted all the courses of the 
springs which rise in the neighbouring mountains into the 
plains ; thus tlie ground being flooded, and the work, as fur 
as they had carried it, overturned, the soldiers had all to do 
over again. Ccecina, who had served forty years, either under 
others or in command, was experienced in the vicissitudes of 
war, prosperous or disastrous, Jind thence undaunted. Weigh- 
ing therefore all probabilities, he could devise no other expe- 
dient than that of restraining the enemy to the woods till he 
had sent forward all the wounded and baggjige, for between 
the mountains and the marshes there stretched a plain large 
enough to admit a little army; to this purpose the Icgiuns 
selected were, the fifth for the right wing, and twenty-first 
for the left ; the soldiers of the first legion to lead the van, of 
the twentieth to oppose the pursuers. 

05'. It was a restless ^night to both armies, but from 
different causes; the Barbarians with festive carousals, songs 
of triumph, or horrid cries, filled the vales below and echoing 
woods; amongst the Romans were feeble fires, low l>rokeij 
murmurs, — they leaned, drooping here and there, against tlie 
pales, or wandered about the tents more like men wanting 
sleep than quite awake. The general, too, was alarmed by 
direful visions during his sleep; he thought he heard and 
saw Quintilius Varus, rising out of the marsh, all besmeared 
with blood, stretching forth his hand and calling upon him, 
but that he rejected the call, and pushed back his hand«as he 
held it towards him. At break of day the legions, posted on 
the wings, whether from perverseness or fear, deserted their 
post, and took sudden possession of a field beyond the bogs ; 
neither did Arminius fall straight upon them, though they 
lay open to assault; but, when the baggage was set fast in the 
mire and ditches, the soldiers about it in disorder, the ordcj 
af the standards confounded, and, as usual at such a time, 
aach man acting hastily for himself, when the ears are sh^w to 
«atch the word of command, he then commanded his Germans 
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to clifirge, exclaiming vehemently, Behold ! Varus and his 
legions again subdued by the same fate I” Thus he cried, and 
instantly, with a select body, broke through the mass, and 
cliiedy against the horse directed his weapons; floundering in 
their own blood and the slippery soil of the marsh, they 
threw their rideis, overturned all they met, and trampled on 
those that were on the ground. The greatest distress was 
around the eagles, which could neither be carried against a 
shower of darts, nor be planted in the slimy ground. Giecina, 
while he sustained the fight, had his horse shot, and having 
fallen, would have been overpowered had not the first legion 
come up to succour him ; our relief came from the greediness 
of the enemy, who ceased slaying to seize the spoil. And the 
legions, as the day closed in, by great exertion, got into the 
open and firm ground ; nor was this the end of their miseries ; 
a palisade was to be raised, an entrenchment digged ; their 
instruments, too, for throwing up and carrying earth, and their 
tools for cutting turf, were almost all lost ; no tents for the 
soldiers; no remedies for the wounded. While dividing 
amongst them their food, defiled with mire or blood, they 
Jamenied that mournful night, they lamented the approaching 
day, to so many thousand men the^last. 

66. It happened that a horse which had broken his fasten- 
ings, and as he strayed about, became frightened with a noise, 
and ran over some that were in his way; this raised such 
a consternation in the camp, from a persuasion that the 
Germans had forced au entrance, that all rushed to the gates, 
especially to the postern,* as the farthest from the foe, and 
safer for flight. Csecina having ascertained that there was no 
cause for alarm, but unable to stop them or hold them back, 
eitiier by his authority or prayers, or evep by force, prostrated 
himself on the threshold of the gate; and thus at length, by 
appealing to their humanitjr, (for if they proceeded it must ba 
over the body of the general,) he blocked the passage, and the 

‘ There were four gates to a Homan camp. Livy says so in express 
terms ; ** Ad quatuor portas exercitum instruxit, ut, signo dato, ex 
•uuiibus portubus eruptiouem facerent.’* The several gates were, the 
praetoi'ian; the gate opposite to it, at the extremity of the camp, called 
the decuman; and two others, called the right and left principale^ 
because they stood on the right and left aides of the camp, fronting the 
fireet called Principia* 
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tribunes and centurions satisfied them the while that it was a 
^dse alarm. 

67. Then assembling them in the court, and desiring them 
to hear him with silence, he warned them of their difficulties, 
and their duty under them : “ That their sole hope of safety 
wAs in their valour, but that must be guided % counsel; 
that they must keep close within their camp till the enemy, 
in hopes of taking it by storm, came up nearer to*them, then 
make a sudden s«illy on every aide, that by this sally they 
might make good their way to the Rhine; but if they fled, 
more forests, deeper manshes, and the fierce attack of the foe 
still remained to them ; but that if they conquered, honour 
and renown awaited them,” He reminded them of all tha* 
was dear to them at home, and the rewards to be obtained in 
the camp, but suppressed all mention of defeat. He next 
distributed horses, first his own, then those of the tribunes 
and leaders of the legions, to all the bravest warriors, withou t 
any flattery, that these first, and afterwards the infantry, 
might charge the enemy. 

68. Th^ Germans were in no less agitation, from hope, 
eagerness, and the opposite counsels of their leaders, * Armi- 
iiius proposed, " To let them march out, and to beset them 
again in their way when they got into marshes and difficult 
j)asses.” Tnguiomer 'kd vised measures more resolute and 
acceptable to barbariansjl^" To invest the camp ; it would be 
quickly captured; there would be more captives, and the 
plunder uninjured.” As soon therefore as it was light, they 
level the ditch, cast hurdles into it, attempt to scale the 
palisade, there being but few men on the rampart, and those 
v;ho were, standing as if paralysed by fear. But when they 
were hampered in the fortifications, the signal was given to 
the cohorts; the comets and trumpets sounded at onct?, and 
instantly, shouting and charging, they poured down upon 
their rear, telling them tauntingly, “ That here were no 
thickets, no marshes, but equal chances in a fair field.” The 
enemy, expecting an easy conquest, and that the Romans 
were few and half armed, were overpowered with the sounds 
of trumpets and glitter of arms, which were then magnified 
m proportion as they were unexpected; and they fell like 
men who, as they are void of moderetion in prosperity, are 
also destitute of conduct in distress. Arminius fled from the 
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fight unhurt, Inguiomer severely wounded. The men were 
slaughtered as long as day and rage lasted. At length at 
night the legions returned, and though distressed by the same 
want of provisions, and more wounds, yet in victory they 
found all things — health, vigour, and abundance. 

69. Meanwhile, a report had spread that the army was cut 
off, and a body of Germans on full march to invade Gaul : so 
that, under the terror of this news, there were those wliOvSe 
cowardice would liave emboldened them to demolish the 
bridge upon the Rhine, had not Agrippina forbidden the 
infiimous attempt; but this high-minded woman took upon 
herself all the duties of a general, and distributed to the 
soldiers gratuitously medicines and clothes, according as any 
one was in want or wounded. Gains Plinius,* the writer of 
the German wars, relates that she stood at the head of the 
bridge as the legions returned, and bestowed on them thanks 
and pmises ; a behaviour which sunk deep into the heart of 
Tiberius, “for these attentions he thought were not disin- 
terested ; nor was it against foreigners she sought to win the 
army; for nothing was now left the generals to do, wlien a 
woman paid her visits of inspections to the companies, 
attended the standards, and presumed to distribute largesses; 
as if before she had shown but small tokens of ambitious 
designs, in carrying her child (the son of the general) in a 
soldier’s uniform about the camp, and desiring that he be 
styled Cajsar Caligula. Already Agrippina was in greater 
credit with the army than the lieutenant-generals, or even 
the generals, — a woman had suppressed a sedition which the 
authority of the emperor was not able to restrain. These 
jealousies were inflamed and ministered to, by'>Sejanus, who 
was well acquainted with the temper of Tiberius, and supplied 
him '\vith materials for hatred prospectively, tliat he might 
treasure them up in his heart, and draw them out augmented 
in bitterness. 

70. Germanicus handed over the second and fourteenth 
of the legions, which he had brought in ships to Publius 
Vitellius to conduct them by land, that his fleet, thus light- 
ened, might sail on the shoally sea, or run aground with 
safety when the tide ebbed. Vitellius at first marched without 


• The author of the Natural History. 
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intorru])ti<)n wlillo tlie gi'onnd was dry, or the tide flowed 
within boniuis.; j^resently the ocean beginning to swell by the 
action of the north west wind upon it, and also by the 
influence of the ecpiinoctial constellation, at whicli seascn the 
sea swells most, tlie troops were miserably harassed and driven 
about. The lands were completely inundated ; the sea, the 
shoi-e, the flelds, had one uniform face : no distinction of 
depths from shallows, of firm from treacherous footing ; they 
wore overturned by billows, absorbed by the cddkjs ; beasts 
of burden, baggage, and dead bodies floated among them and 
came in contact with them. fllio sevenil companies were 
mixed at random, wading now breast high, now up to tlieii 
chin ; sornetimc's the ground failing them they fell, some nevet 
more to rise ; their cries and mutual encouragements availed 
them nothing, the noise of the water drowning them; no 
diflercnce between the coward and the brave, the wise and the 
foolish ; none between circumspection and haphazard, but all 
were involved in the sweeping torrent. Vitellius at length, 
having by groat exertion gained the higher ground, withdrew 
the legions thither, where they passed the night without fire 
and without food, many of them naked or lamed, not less 
misei’able than men enclosed by an enemy, for even such had 
the ]-esource of an honourable death, while these must perish 
iiigloriously ; daylight restored the land, and they marched to 
the I’ivor tlnsingis, whitber Germanicus had gone with the 
fleet. The legions were then embarked, while rumour reported 
that they wei'e sunk; nor was their escape believed till Gcr- 
maniciis and the army were seen to return. 

71 Stertinius, who had been sent before to receive the 
submission of Sigimer, the brother of Segestes, had now 
brought him and Ins son to the city of the Ubians; both were 
pardoned, the father promptly, the son with more hesitation, 
because ho was said to have insulted the corpse of Varus. •For 
the rest, Spain, Italy, and the Gauls vied in supplying the 
losses of the army, offering arms, horses, money, whatever 
each bad at hand. Germanicus applauding their zeal, accepted 
only t^'.e horses and arms for the war ; with his own money 
he assisted the soldiers ; and, to soften by kindness also tJio 
memory of the late disaster, he visited the wounded, extolled 
the ex [doits of individuals, and, looking at their wounds, with 
ho[>c« encouraged some, with a sense of glory animated others, 

TAG.- VOL. I. E. 
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and by affability and attention confirmed them all in devotion 
to himself and to tlio service. 

72 . Tlie oniiuiieiits of triumph ‘ were this year decreed to 
Aulus Ctecina, Lucius Apronius, <and Cains Silius, for their 
services under Cennanicus. The title of father of his ex)uutry, ^ 
so often forced by the people upon Tiberius, was rejected by 
liim; nor would he permit swearing upon Ins acts, though tliQ 
same was voted by the senate, urging ‘‘ the instability of all 
moidal thh)gs, and that the liigiier he was raised the more 
slippery was his position f’ he did not, however, thus get 
credit for a popular spirit, for he had revived the law ot 
treason — a law which, in the days of our ancestors, had 
indeed the same name, but different questions woj'c tried 
inder it. If any one impaired the majesty of the Ihunan 
people by betraying an army, by exciting sedition among tlie 
cominona^ in short, by any maladministration of the public 
affairs, tlie actions were matter of trial, but woi’ds were free. 
Augustus^ was the first who used to take cognizance of libels 
under pretence of this law, incensed by tiie itisolencc of 
Cassius Severus, which had prompted him to asperse distin- 
guished persons of both sexes by coarse lampoons. Soon 
after, Tiberius, when Pompeius Macer, the pnetor, .consulted 
him ‘‘whether trials should be had under this law?” answeretl, 
“tiiat the laws must be executed.” Ho also was exasperated 
by tho publication of satirical verses written by unknown 
autliors, exposing his cruelty, his pride, and dissoiisions with 
liis mother. 


' The triumphal insignia were, a golden crown, an ivory chair (.s-ePa 
curidlg), an ivory sceptre (called sdpio), and a painted robe. Livy, 
lib. XXX. s. 15. 

2 By a law of the Twelve Tables, defamatory libels were strictly 
prohibited. We read in Aulus Gellms, lib. in. cap. 3, that Neevius, the 
coTiijc poet, was thrown into prison for certain defamatory verse? in 
one of his jdays. * Horace says, the poets were by tho Twelve Tables 
restrained within duo bounds ; — 

“ Quin etiam lex, 

Pcenaque lata, male quae nollet carmine queraquara 
Describi. Vertere modum forraidine fustis/ 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque reducti.” — Epist. jul Aug. 
^Vugn?tus, not satisfied with the pcualtiea of the old law, revived tlie 
cliarge of violated majesty, which had been invented by Sylla. Tibo 
rius felt the lash of satire, and wa3 therefore will'ng to enforce the 
laid down by Augustus, 
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73. It will be worth the trouble to relate here the pretciuled 
crimes charged in the cases of Falanius and Rubriiis, two 
Ptoman knights of small fortunes, that it may be known from 
what beginnings, and with what subtlety on the part of 
^Tiberius, this grievous mischief crept in, how it was again 
resti’ained, how at last it blazed out and bore dojvn all before 
it.‘ To Falanius was objected by his accuser, that “ amongst 
the adorers of Augustus, of w^hich there was a sort of college 
in every house, he had admitted one Cassius, a mimic and 
infamous character, and, having sold his gardens, had likewi^^e 
with them transferred the statue of Augustus.” Against 
Jtubriiis it was charged, ‘Hhat he had sworn falsely by the 
divinity of Augustus.” When these accusations w'ere known 
to Tiberius he wrote to the consuls, that heaven was not 
therefore decreed to his father, that that honour should bo 
perverted to the destruction of citizens; that Cassius the 
player was wont to assist others of his profession at the inter- 
ludes consecrated by his mother to the memory of Augustus ; 
nor was it incompatible with religious adorations, that Ins 
Dust, like other images of the gods, was comprehended in the 
sale of houses and gardens. That the oath was to be regarded 
in the same light as if ho had sworn falsely l>y the name of 
Jupiter, but to the gods belonged the avenging of injuries 
done to the gods.” 

7 4. Not along after, Granins Marcellus, piwtor of Bithynia. 
was prosecuted for high treason by his own qusestor, Cepio 
Crispin us; Romanus Hispo supporting th.e charge. This Cepio 
began a species of avocation, which through the miserable times 
and the daring wickedness of men afterwards became very 
common and notorious ; for, at first needy and obscure but of 
a restless spirit, by creeping into the good graces of the 
I'rince, who was natumlly cruel, by secret informa tions.^md 
thus imperiling the life of all the most distinguished citizens, 
he acquired influence with one, but the hatred of all, and thug 
exhibited an example, by following which men from being 
poor became rich, from being contemptible became formidable, 

^ To preserve the majesty of the Roman people was the scope nnJ 
Rf irit of the Zee Majesfatis. Under the emperors, the majesty of the 
people was annihilated. Whoever was obnoxious to the prince, or his 
favourites, was brought within the law of majesty. Everything was a 
state-crime. 

E 2 
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ind, after bringing destruction upon otliers, at last perished 
by tlieir own arts. lie accused Marcelliis of ‘‘holding do 
faniatory discourses concerning Tiberius,” a cluirgo which it 
was impossible to repel, when the accuser collected all tlie 
most detestable jjarts of the prince’s character, and framed 
his accusation with reference to them; for because they wiao' 
true they were believed to have been spoken. To this Jlispo 
added, “ that the statue of Marcelliis was by him idaccd 
higher than those of the Caesars, and that having cut olf the 
]i(‘a<l of an Augustus, he had in the room of it set the head (tf 
a Tiberius.” At this he flew into such a rage, that breaking 
silence he cried out, that “he would himself, in this cause, 
give }jis vote openly, and upon oath,” tha^- the rest might be 
under the necessity of doing the same. There remained even 
then some faint traces of expiring liberty. JTonce Cneins 
Piso asked him, “In what place, Caesar, will you give your 
opinion! If first, I shall have your example to follow; if 
last, I fear I may unwittingly dissent from you.” Dec|)ly 
afflicted by these words, and by how much tlie more indis- 
creetly he had let his passion boil over, by so much tlie more 
submissive now from regret that he should have committed 
himself, he suffered the accused to be acquitted of high 
treason. Ilis trial on the charge of j>eculation was roferivd 
to the proper judges. ‘ 

75. Nor was Tiberius satisfied to assist in the judicial pro- 
ceedings of the senate only; he likewise sat in the court 
of justice, in the corner of the tribunal, because he would not 
dis[)ossess the pnetor of his chair; and in his presence many 
decisions were given in opposition to the intrigues and soli- 
citations of powerful citizens. But ivhile the interests of 
justice were consulted liberty was undermined. About this 
time, Pius Aurelius the senator, whoso house, yielding to tho 
preAS^iire of the public roads and aqueducts, had fixllen, com- 
plained to the senate and prayed relief. Opposed by tlio 
pnetors of tho treasury, he was supported by Tiberius, who 
ordered Inm the price of his house, for he was fond of being 
liberal upon fair occasions, a virtue which he long retained, 

' For the recovery of money obtained by peculation, or othei 
improper means, there was an established jurisdiction ; and, in case A 
condeiii nation, commissioners, called Rccuperatoreiiy were appointed to 
*Be restitution madew 
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even after he had abandoned all ethers. Upon Propertius 
("eler, once praetor, but now desiring leave to resign the 
dignity of senator on the score of poverty, he bestowed a 
thousand great sesterces, upon satisfactory information that 
• liis necessities were derived from his father. Others, who 
attempted the same thing, he ordered to prove their allegations 
to tlic senate ; from his over anxiety to be strict he was thus 
austci’e even in liis good actions. Hence tlie rest preferred 
poverty and concealment to exposure and relief. 

7(j. The same yo.ir. the Tiber, swollen with continual rains, 
ovcrilowcd the level parts of the city ; when the Hood sub- 
sided, men and houses were washed away by the torrent. 
Hence Asinius Callus moved, ‘Hhat the Sibylline books might 
bo consulted.” Tiberius opposed it, equally smothering all 
iiK[uiry into matters human or divine. To Ateius Capito, 
however and Lucius Arruntius, was committed the care of 
restraining the river within its banks. The provinces of 
Acliaia and Maecdon, praying relief from their public burdens, 
were for the present discharged of their proconsular govern- 
inont, and transferred to Tiberius.^ In the entertainment of 
gladiators at Rome, Drusus presided : it was exhibited in tlio 
name of his brother Gernuuiicus, and his own ; and at it lie 
manif(3sted too much delight in blood, though that of slaves : 
a feeling terrible to the populace, and for which even his 
fat her was said to have reproved him. The absence of Tiberius 
fr(3m these shows was variously construed : by some it wais 
ascribed to his impatience of a crowd ; by others to the auste- 
rity of his genius, and his fear of comparison with Augustus, 
who was wont to be a cheerful spectator. But, that he thus 
purposely furnished matter for exposing the cruelty of liis sou 
there, and for raising him popular hate, is what I would not 
bedieve : though this too was asserted. 

77. The riots connected with the theatre, begun last year, 
broke out now more violently ; several, not of the people only, 
but of the soldiers, with a centimon, lost their lives ; and a 
tribune of a prsetoriaii cohort was wounded whilst they were 

' Angustua divided the Roman provinces between himself and the 
senate. Those which he retained in his own hands, were administered 
by guvernors of his own choice, called imperwl jirocuraiors. The 
Senatorian provinces were governed by proconsuls, appointed for a 
year only. 
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socul’ing the magistrates from insults, and restoring tranquil- 
lily among tlio rabble. Tin's tumult was canvassed in the 
senate, and opinions were given tliat tlie prmtors should be 
empowered to whip* the players : Hateriiis Agrippa, tribune 
of the people, oj)i)osod it ; and was sharply rebuked by a speech • 
of Asinius Callus. Tiberius was silent, and to the senate 
allowed these mockeries of liberty.. The opposition, however, 
prevailed, because the deified Augustus had formerly given his 
judgment," “that players were exempt from stripes:” nor 
woidd religion permit that Tiberius should annul his de- 
cisions. Concerning the limitation of the money laid out on 
theatrical exhibitions,^ and to restrain the licentiousness of 
their partisans, many decrees were made : the most remark- 
able were, “ that no senator should enter the houses of panto- 
mimes ; that Homan knights should not attend them when 
they went into the street : they should exhibit nowhere but in 
the theatre ; and the praetors should have power to punish tho 
excesses of the spectators with exile.** 

7 8. The Spaniards were, upon their petition, permitted to 
])uild a temple to Augustus in the colony of Tarragon : and an 
example was held up for all the provinces to follow. In answer 
to the people, who prayed to be relieved from the “centesima,” 
a tax of one in tho hundred, established at the end of the civil 
wars, upon all vendible commodities ; Tiberius by an edict 
declared, “ that upon this tax depended the fund for main- 
taining the army nor even thus was the commonwealth equal 
to the expense, if before their twentieth year the veterans were 
dismissed ” Thus the ill-advised regulations/ made during the 
late sedition, by which the limit of sixteen years was assigned 
to their service, in submission to force, w^ere rescinded. 

79. It was next proposed to the senate by AiTimtius and 
whether, in order to restrain the overflovTOg of tho 
Tiber, a new course should be given to the rivers and lakes 

' Tho money laid out on plays and players was called lucar, because 
it arose from tho annual produce of certain woods and groves (lud) in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 

2 Augustus fi.xed the rate of the soldiers* pay throughout all the 
arinies of the empire ; and, that a fund might be always ready for that 
purpose, he established a military exchequer, and certain taxes, whicli 
were to be paid into that office. See Suetonius, Life of Augustus, 
B. 49. Tiberius afterwards changed this tax to the two hundredth 
penny. Annals, hook ii. s. 42. 
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by which it is swelled. Upon this question the deputies ot 
several cities and colonies were heard. The Floren linos be- 
sought, '' that the bed of the Clanis might not be turned inta 
their river Arnus ; for that the same would prove their iittei? 
ruin.” A similar objection was urged by the Interamnates • 
** since the most fruitful plains in Italy would be lost, if, ac- 
cording to the project, the Nar, branched out into rivulets, 
overflowed them.” Nor did the Reatinians fail to remonstrate 
against stopping the outlets of the lake Velinus into the Nar ; 
‘^for,” they said, ''it would overflow the adjacent country: 
tliat nature Iiad made the wisest provision for the interests of 
man : that she had assigned to rivers their proper mouths and 
courses, and as she had fixed their sources, so had she deter- 
mined their exits. Regard, too, was to be paid to the religion 
of our Latin allies, who, esteeming the rivers of their country 
sacred, had to them dedicated priests, and altars, and groves : 
nay, the Tiber himself, bereft of the neighbouring streams, 
would refuse to flow with diminished majesty.” Now, whether 
it were that the prayers of the colonies, or the difliculty of the 
work, or the influence of superstition prevailed, it is certain the 
opinion of Piso was followed; namely, that nothing should be 
altered. 

80 . To Poppseus Sabinus was continued his province of 
Moosia; and to it was added that of Achaia and Macedon. 
This, too, was part of the policy of Tiberius, to continue per- 
sons in offices, and for the most part to maintain tliern in the 
same military authority, or civil employments, to the cud of 
their lives ; with what view^ is not agreed. Some think, 
‘‘ that from an impatience of recurring care, he was for making 
whatever he once resolved on, perpetual.” Others, that from 
the malignity of his nature he could not endure that many 
should reap the benefit of office.” There are some who believe 

that as he had a crafty, penetrating spirit, so he had aii un- 
derstanding ever irresolute and perplexed.” Nor, indeed, did 
he seek men of preeminent virtue, while, on the other hand, ho 
detested yice : from the best men he dreaded danger to liim- 
Bolf, and disgrace to the public from the worst. This difficulty 
in deciding grew to such a pitch at last that he assigned pro- 
vinces to some persons whom he had resolved never to sufler 
to quit the city. 

81 . Of the comitia for the creation of consuls, which took 
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place in tha reign of Tiborins for the first time in tliis year, 
and in eacli successive year, I liai'dly dai*e aflirm anything : sj 
different are the accounts about it, found not only amongst 
historians, but even in his own speeches. Sometimes, not 
naming the candidates, he described them by their family, by 
their life and manners, and by the number of their campaigns; 
8 ) as it might be apparent whom he meant. Again, avoiding 
even to describe them, he exhorted the candidates not to dis- 
turl) the election by their intrigues, and promised, Iiimself, to 
take care of their interests. His general practice was to de- 
clare, “ that to him none had signified their pretensions, but 
those whoso names ho had delivered to the consuls ; olhei*s, 
too, might do the same, if they had confidence in their interest 
or merits.” Sentiments, plausible in terms ; in substance, 
hollow and insidious : and the greater the semblance of liberty 
with which they were covered, the more remorseless the slavery 
in which they would issue. 


BOOK IL 

1. During the consulship of Siseuna Statilius Taurus, and 
Lucius Libo, the kingdoms and Roman provinces of the East 
were in a state of commotion. It began with the Parthians, 
who, having sought and accepted a king from Rome afterwards, 
though he was of the race of the Ai-sacidoc,* contemned him 
as a foreigner. This was Vonones, who had been given as an 
hostage to Augustus by Phraates;‘^ for Phraates, though he 
liad repulsed the Roman generals and armies, had accumu- 
lated every mark of reverence on Augustus, and sent him, to 
bind ‘their friendship, part of his offspring; not so much 
through fear of us, as distrusting the allegiance of his 
cnuiitrymon. 

* The Parthian kings were called Arsacidje, from Arsaces, the foiindei 
of the monarchy, A.U.C. 498; before the Christian era 2.56. Orodes 
was the king in whoso reign Crassus and eleven legions were massacred, 
A.u.c. 70i. 

2 Phraates IV. was the son of Orodes. He defeated Mark Antony, 
and sixteen legions under his command, A, u.c. 71S. Justin, lib. xlii, 
f, 5. Plutarch, Life of Antony. 
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2. After the deatli of Phraates and the siiceecdinir kini^fs, 
aTiibassadurs from the cliief men of Partliia arrived at Home, 
to call home Vonories his eldest son, in order to end their iir 
tostine slaughters. Tiberius thought this a high lion our P 
himself, and dismissed him with great pomp and presents. 
Tlic Barbarians, too, received him with exultation, as is usual 
at the commencement of a reign. But shame soon succeeded: 
“ For the degeneracy of the Parthians, who had thus fetched 
fr'un anotlier world a king tainted by the practtecs of their 
enemies, the imperial throne of the Arsacidm,’' they saiil, “was 
now deemed and given as a Boman province. Where was 
the glory of those who slew Orassus, of those who expelled 
Mark Antony, if a slave of Caesar s, who had endured boudagci 
for so many 3 ^ears, should lord it over the Partin' ans ?” Ho 
iiimself also inflamed their* disdain, by abandoning the insti- 
tutions of his ancestors, by rarely joining in the cliacc, by 
the sluggish interest he took in horses, and, whenever he 
made a progress through the cities, by riding in a litter, and 
b\ his haughty contempt of the national mode of bampieting. 
they also ridiculed his Greek attendants, and the most worth 
less articles of domestic use secured under a seal; ‘ but bis 
easiness of access, hia unhesitating courtesy, virtues unknown 
to the Parthians, were to them new vices; and every part of 
his manners, the laudable and the bad, were subject to equal 
hatred, because foreign from their own. 

3. They, therefore, sent for Artabanus, of the blood of the 
Arsacidm, bred amongst tlie D^ibm. In the first engagement 
he was routed, but repaired his forces and gained the kingdom. 
The vanquished Vonoiies found a retreat in Armenia, where 
was a vacant throne, and a people wavering between the 
powers of Parthia and of Rome ; distrusting us by reason of 
the villany of Mark Antony, who having by professions of 
friendship inveigled into his power Artavasdes, king*of the 
Armenians, then loaded him with chains, and at last put him 

' Cf. “ Sicut olim matrem nostram facjere memini, quee lagenas etiara 
manes obsignabat, ne decerentur inanes aliquac fuisae, qiiie fnrtiia 
iSHont exsiccatac.” — Cicero ad Familiarea, lib. xiv. epiat. 26. And alao— 
“ Et sigiio lieso non insanire lageiice.” 

Hor. lib. ii. epist. il 134. 

Tlie new-married man gave a seal to his bride, to show that ho corn* 
mitted the houae-affairs to her management. 
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to death. Artaxias, his son, for liis flxthcr’s sake hating us, 
defended himself and his kingdom by tlie forces of tho 
Arsacida}. Artaxias being shin through tho perfidy of hi? 
kindred, Tigranes was by Augustus appointed king of the 
Anneniaiis, and by Tiberius Nero put in possession of tho 
kingdom. But neither was the reign of Tigi'ancs lasting, nor 
that of his children, though, according to the custom of 
foreign nations, they took partners of the throne and mar- 
riage-bed foam among themselves.* Artavasdes was pext set 
■ over them, by the appointment of Augustus; but at great 
expense of Roman blood he was deposed. 

4. At that juncture Cains Ca3sar was chosen to settle 
affairs in Armenia : by him Ariobarzanes, by descent a Mode, 
distinguished for his giucefui person and eminent endow- 
ments, w^as placed over the Armenians with their own consent. 
Ariobarzanes being killed by accident, they would not bear 
tho rule of his children, but tried the government of a woman 
named Erato, and having soon deposed her, unsettled, w^aver- 
ing, and rather without a master than possessed of liberty, 
they received the fugitive Vononos for their king. But when 
Artabanus menaced him, and he could expect little help from 
the Armenians, as, if ho were protected by our forces, a war 
with tlie Parthians must be undertaken, Creticus Silanus, 
governor of Syria, invited him thither ; but when he came, 
set a guard upon him, leaving him still the name and pomp 
of royalty. What attempts Vonones made to escape from 
this mockery, we will relate in its place. 

5. Now Tiberius was not displeased with the occurrence 
of commotions in the East, since then he had a colour for 
separating Germanicus from the legions that were attached 
to him from habit; for setting him over stmnge provinces, 
and exposing him at once to casual perils, and the effoi’ts 
of fraud. But he, the more ardent the affections of the 
soldiers, and the greater the hatred of his uncle, so much the 
more intent upon expediting a victory, weighed with himself 
the methods of bringing on battles, with all the disasters and 
successes which had befallen him in the war to this his tiiinl 

* Intermarriagea between brothers and sisters were allowed by tho 
custom of Egypt, and the eastern nations. Cleopatra married her 
brother Ptolemy; and accordingly Csesar, having ended the Alexau- 
driun war, placed brotlier and sister on tho throne of the country 
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year. He remembered—^ That the Germans were ever routed 
in a regular battle, and upon ground adapted to fighting; 
that they were benefited by woods and bogs, short summers, 
and early wintei-s ; that his own men suffered not so much 
9'om their wounds, as from the length of their marches, and 
the loss of the instruments of war. The Gauls were weary 
of furnishing horses ; long and cumbersome wiis his train of 
baggage, easily surprised, and wdth difficulty defended ; but if 
the country should be entered by sea, it would be easy for them 
to got possession of favourable ground, while tlie enemy would 
be unaware of their movement. Besides, the war would be 
earlier begun; the legions and provisions conveyed together; 
and the horsemen and horses brought with- safety, throiigli 
the mouths and channels of the rivers, into the heart of 
Germany.” 

6. To this object, therefore, he directed his efforts ; whilst 
Publius Vitellius and Publius Cantius were sent to collect 
the tribute of the Gauls, Silius, Anteius, and Cmcina had the 
direction of building the fleet. A thousand vessels were 
tliought sufficient, and quickly finished. Some were short, 
with narrow stern and prow, and broad in the middle, tlio 
easier to endmx' the shock of the waves; some had flat 
bottoms, that without damage they might run aground, 
several had helms at each end, that by suddenly turning the 
oai-s, they might work either way; many were furnished with 
decks, upon which the engines of war might be conveyed, 
ajid were fitted for carrying horses or provisions, convenient 
for sails, and swift with oars : the effective and formidable 
appearance of the fleet was heightened by the spirit of the 
troops. The Isle of Batavia, by reason of its easy landings, 
its convenience for receiving forces, and transporting them to 
the war, was appointed as the place of rendezvous. For the 
Ehine, flowing in one uninterrupted channel, or broken by 
small islands, is, at the commencement of Batavia, divided as 
it were into two rivers; one retaining its name and the vio- 
lence of its course, where it flows by Germany, till it mixes 
with the ccean; the other washing the Gallic shore, with a 
broader and more gentle stream, is by the inhabitants called 
by another name — the Wahal— which it goon after changes 
for that of the river Meuse, by whose immense mouth it is 
discharged fpto the same ocean. 
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7. But \vhile tl^e ships were beiiiij; brought up, Ceriuanieua 
coiiuujuuled Silius his lieuteiuuit, with a flying hand, to invade 
tlie Cattians; and he himself, upon hearing tliat the fort npor 
the river Lup])ia was besieged, led six legions thitijor: hut 
tiie sudden rains prevented SiJius from doing more tlinii 
taking some small plunder, with the wife and daughter o' 
Arpiis, prince of the Cattians ; nor did the besiegers stay to 
fight Cormaiiicus, but upon the report of his a])proach stole 
oif and dispersed; they had, however, thrown down the 
barrow lately raised to the Varian legions, and the old altar 
erected to Drusus. He restored the altar; and the ])rince 
himself, with the legions, performed a solemn procession 
to the honour of his flither; but he did not think propei 
to raise a fresh barrow : all thespace, too, between fort 
Aliso and the Rhine he secured with new harriers and 
ramparts. 

8. And now the fleet had arrived ; when, having sent the 
stores forward, and assigned ships to the legions and the 
allies, ho entered the canal named after Drnsus,^ and prayed 
to his father, to be propitious and favourable to iiim, and 
aid him in attempting the same enterprises, by the ins})ira- 
tion of his example, and the recollection of his counsels and 
achievements.” Then ho sailed prosperously through the 
lakes and the ocean, as far as the river Amisia. The fleet 
being left at Amisia, upon the left shore, (and it was a fliult 
that it sailed no higher up,) he put the troops over by 
bridges, their destination being to the territories on the right ; 
thus many days were consumed in making bridges. The 
horse and the legions crossed the asstuaries at the mouth of 
the river without confusion, os it was yet ebb; but tho 
auxiliaries forming the rear, and among them the Batavians, 
wliilc they play with the waves, and show* their dexterity in 
Bwimniing, xWre thrown into disorder, and some were drowned. 
Whilst (Jermanicus was encamping, he was told of the revolt 
of the Angrivarians behind him; thither he despatched a 
body of home and light infantiy, under Stertinius, who with 
fire and slaughter revenged their perfidy. 

9. Between the Romans and the Choruscans flowed tho 
river Visurgis. On its bank stood Arminius, with the othex 

' The canal of Drnsus, Brotier says, was between Iselsort and Does- 
Iwurg, from tho Rhine to the river Sala, now tho IsseL 
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chiefis, inquiring whether Germanicus was come; and bcin" 
answered that ho was there, ho prayed leave to speak with 
his brother. This brother of his was in the army, his name 
Flavius, remarkable for his fidelity, and for the loss of an 
eye under Tiberius. Permission was then gi-anted. Flavins 
advancing, w^is saluted by ^\rininiiis, who having remuxed 
his own attendants, re(|uested that the archers, ranged upon 
our bank, might retire. When they were gone — How came 
you,” he asked his brother, ‘‘by that deformity iu your tace f’ 
Tiie brother having informed him where, and in what light, 
he desired to know, “wdiat rew’ard he had received 1” Flavius 
.answered — “ Increase of pay, the chain, the crown, and oilier 
military gifts;” which Arniinius treated with derision, as the 
vile wages of servitude. 

10. After that they began in different strains : Flavius 
urged “ the Romau greatness, the power of Caesar, the severe 
punishment inflicted on the vanquished; and the clemency 
vouchsafed to tliose who submitted; that neither the wile nor 
son of Arminius was treated as a captive.” Arminius to 
this opposed “ the claims of country, their hereditary liberty, 
the domestic gods of (ilermany; their mother, who joined in 
his prayer that he would not prefer the character of a 
deserter, and a betrayer of his kinsmen and connexions, iu 
short, of his race, to that of their general,” Ph’orn this tlicy 
gnidually proceeded to invectives; nor would the interp('si- 
tiou of the river have restmined them from an encounter, 
had not Stertiiiius, running to him, held back Flavius, full of 
rage, and calling for his arms and his horse. On the opposite 
side was seen Arminius, menacing furiously and proclaim iug 
battle. For most of what he sjxid in this dialogue was in 
Latin; liaving, as the general of his countrymen, served iu 
the Roman camp. 

11. Next day the German army stood in order of battle 
.xjyond the Visurgis. Germanicus, who tho\ight it became 
not a general to endanger the legions in the passage without 
hi-idges and guards, made the horee ford over. They were led 
by Stertinius, and iEmilius one of the principal centurions, 
who entered the river at distant places to divide the attention 
of the foe. Cariovalda, captain of the Batavians, dashed 
through where the stream was most rapid, and was by the 
.dicmscans, who feigned flight, drawn into a plain surrounded 
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with woods. Then starting up at once, and pouring upon 
him on every side, they ovei-throw those who resisted, and 
pressed after those who gave way, who at lengtli, forming 
themselves into a circle, were assailed by some hand to hand, 
by otliers wore annoyed with missiles. Cariovalda, having 
long sustained the fury of the enemy, exhorted his men to 
break through the assailing bands in a solid body ; lie himself 
charged into the thickest, and fell under a shower of darts, his 
horse also being killed, and many nobles fell around him ; 
tlie rest were saved by their own bravery, or by the cavalry 
under Stertinius and .^milius, which came up to their 
assistance. 

1 2 . Germauicus, having passed the Visurgis, learitt from a 
deserter that Arminius had marked out the place of battle, 
that more nations had also joined him at a wood sacred to 
Hercules, and would attempt to storm our camp by night. 
Tlio deserter was believed, the enemy’s fires were in view, and 
the scouts, having advanced towards them, reported that they 
heard the neighing of horses and the murmur of a mighty 
and tumultuous host. Being thus upon the eve of decisive 
battle, Gerrnanicus thought it behoved him to learn the senti- 
ments of the soldiers, and deliberated with himself how to get 
at the truth, — ‘Hhe reports of the tribunes and centurions were 
oftencr agreeable than tme, tlie freedmen had servile spirits, 
friends were apt to fl^atter ; if an assembly were called, there, 
too, the counsel proposed by a few was carried by the cla- 
morous plaudits of the rest. , The minds of soldiers coiihj 
then only be thoroughly known when by themselves, free 
from all restraint, and over their mess, they gave unreserved 
utterance to their hopes and fears.” 

13. At nightfall, taking the path leading by the place of 
divination,* he went out with a single attendant, a deer-skin 
covering his shoulders,* and proceeding by a secret way where 
there wore no sentinels, entered the avenues of the ctimp, 
stationed himself near the tents, and eagerly listened to what 
was said of himself, while one magnified the imperial birth of 
his general, another his graceful person, very many his firin- 
less, condescension, and the evenness of his temper, whether 

' In the camp a place was set a]>art for taking the auspices, on the 
right of the generars tent. See Smith’s Diet. Ant., art. Attspicium. 

^ lie assumed this disguise in order to appear like a German soldier. 
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Kcriuusly occupied or in iiioinentH of relaxation ; and tho\ C'>n* 
to^<scd that tiioir souse of h\s lueiUs should he shown in hattlo, 
protesting at the same tiiuc that those traitors and viulatr.rs 
of peace sliould be made a sacritice to vengeance and to fame. 
In the meantimCj one of the enemy who understood Latin 
rode up to the palisades, and with a loud voice ofFcretl, in the 
name of Arminius, to eveiy deserter a wife and land, and, as 
long as the war lasted, an hundred sesterces a day. This 
allVont kindled the wrath of the legions, — “ Let •day come,’' 
tliey cried, “ battle should be given, the soldiers would Mioni- 
t^alves take the lands of the Germans, lead away wives by righi 
of conquest ; they, however, welcomed the omen, and consi 
ilcrcd the wealth and women of the enemy their destine^' 
[>roy.” About the third watch^ an attempt was made upon 
the camp, but not a dart was discharged, as they found the 
cohorts planted thick upon the works, and nothing neglected 
that was necessary for a vigorous defence. 

14. Germanicus had the same night a cheering dream : he 
thought he sacrificed, and, in place of his own robe besmeared 
with the bloods of the victim, received one fairer from the 
liands of his grandmother Augusta. Elated by the omen, and 
the auspices being favourable, he called an assembly, and laid 
before them what in his judgment seemed likely to be advan- 
tiigcous and suitable for the impending battle. He said, “that 
to the Homan soldiers not only plains, but, with due circum- 
spection, even woods and forests were convenient : the huge 
tiirgots, the enoi^jiious spear’s of the Barbarians, could never 
be wielded amongst trunks of trees and thickets of under- 
wood, shooting up from the ground, like Roman swords and 
javelins, and armour fitting the body j that they should rei- 
tei’ate tlieir blows, and aim at the face with their swords ; the 
Germans had neither helmet nor coat of mail ; their bucklers 
were not even strengthened with leather, or iron, but mere 
contextures of twigs, and boards of no substance flourished 
over with paint ; their first rank was armed with pikc.s, in 
S')me sort, the rest had only stakes burnt at the end, or short 
darts : and now to come to their persons, as they were terrific 
to sight, and vigorous enough for a brief effort, so they were 

^ The Romans divided the night into four watches. Each \yatch was 
on duty three hours, and then relieved by the next in turn. The third 
watch began about the modem twelve at uight 
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utterly impatient of wounds : unaffected with shame for mis- 
conduct, and destitute of respect for their generals, they would 
quit their posts, or run away before the enemy : cowards in 
adversity; in prosperity despisers of all divine, of all hvimau 
laws : if, weary of marches and sea voyages, they wished an 
end of these things, by this battle it was presented to them : 
the Elbe was now nearer than the Khine ; there was nothing 
to subdue beyond this ; they had only to i)lace him, crowned 
with victory, in the same country wliich had witnessed the 
triumphs of his father and uncle, in whose footste])s he was 
treading.” The ardour of the soldiers was kindled by this 
speech of the general, and the signal for the onset was given. 

Id. Neither did Arminius, or the other chiefs, neglect 
solemnly to assure their seveml bands, that ‘‘ these were 
liornans ; the most desperate fugitives of the Varian army, 
wiio, to avoid the hardships of war, had put on the character 
of rebels ; who, without any hope of success, w’ero ' again 
braving the angry gods, and exposing to their exasperated 
foes, some of them, backs burtheued with woundw, uthei’s, 
limi)s enfeebled with the effects of stoi’ms and tenjj)ests. 
Their motive for having recourse to a fleet and the patiiless 
regions of the ocean was, that no one might oppose them ms 
they approached or pursue tliem when r6puised ; but when 
they engaged hand to hand, vain would be the help of winds 
and oars after a defeat ; the Germans needed only remember 
tlieir rapine, cruelty, and pride ; was any other course left, 
them than to maintain their liberty, and if they could not do 
that, to die before they took a yoke upon them 

IG. The enemy thus inflamed, and calling for battle, wore 
led into a plain called Idistavisus: it lies between thoVisurgis 
and the hills, and winds irregularly along, as it is encroached 
upon by the projecting bases of the mountains, or enlarged 
hy the receding banks of the river ; at their roar rose a ma- 
jestic forest, the branches of the trees shooting up into the 
air, hut the ground clear between their trunks : the army of 
Barl)arians occupied the plain, and the entrances of the foi-est . 
the Chcruscans alone sat ill ambush upon the mountain, in 
!)rdcr to pour down from thence upon the liornans, when 
engaged in the fight. Our army marched thus ; tlie auxiliary 
Gauls and Germans in front, after them the foot archers, next 
four legions, and then Germauicus with two prmtoriaii cohorts, 
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and the choice of the cavalry ; then four legions more, and 
the liglit foot with the mounted archers, and the other cohorts 
of the allies ; the men were on the alert and in readiness, so 
that the order of march might form the order of battle when 
thdy halted. 

l7. As the bands of Cheruscans who had impatiently rushed 
forward were now perceived, Germanicus commanded the most 
efficient of his horse to charge them in the flank, and Sterti- 
nius with the rest to wheel round to attack them i« the rear, 
and promised to be ready to assist tliem at the proper moment. 
Mojuiwhile an omen of happiest import appeared ; eight 
eagles, seen to fly toward the wood, and to enter it, caught the 
eye of the general : ‘‘ Advance!’* he cried, “follow the Roman 
birds; follow the tutelar deities of the legions!’* At once 
the foot charged, and the cavalry sent forvrard attacked their 
Hank and rear : and strange to relate, the twa divisions of 
their army fled opposite ways ; that in the woods ran to the 
plain, that in the plain rushed into the woods. The Chorus- 
cans between both, were driven from the hills ; amongst 
them Arminius formed a conspicuous object, while with his 
hand, his voice, and the exhibition of his wounds, he strove 
to sustain the fight : he had vigorously assaulted the archers, 
and would have broken through them, had not the cohorts of 
the Rhmtians, the Viudelicians, and the Gauls, advanced to 
oi)pose him : however, by his own personal effort, and the 
impetus of his hoi’se, he made good his passage ; his face be- 
smeared with his own blood to avoid being known. Some 
have related that the Chaucians, who were amongst the 
Roman auxiliaries, knew him, and; let him go : the same 
bravery or stratagem procured Inguipmer his escape : the 
rest wore slain on all hands ; great numbers attempting to 
swim the Visurgis, perished either by the darts showered 
after them, or the violence of the current ; or if they escaped 
these, they >vere overwhelmed by the weight of the rushing 
crowd, and the banks which fell upon them ; some, seeking 
ail ignominious refuge, climbed to the tops of trees, and con- 
cealing themselves amongst the branches, were shot in sport 
by the archers, who were brought up for^ the purpose ; otlicrs 
were dashed against the ground as the trees were felhid. 
1'his w\as a great victory, and withal achieved^ without loss on 
our side. 

TAG. VOL. I. 9 
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18. This slaughter of the foe, from the fifth hour ' of the 
day till night, filled the country for ten miles witli carcases 
and arms. Amongst the spoils, chains were found, which 
sure of conquering, they had brought to bind the Roman 
captives. The soldiers saluted Tiberius as Impei*ator *’ * 
upon the field of battle, and, raising a mount, placed ufjon 
it, after the manner of trophies, the German arms, with tlie 
names of all the vanquished nations inscribed below. 

19. T^is sight filled the Germans with more anguish and 
rage than all their wounds, aflflictions, and overthrows. They, 
who were just now prepared to abandon their dwellings, and 
retire beyond the Elbe, meditate war and grasp their arms ; 
j)eople, nobles, youth, aged, all rush suddenly upon the 
Homan army in its march, and disorder it. Lastly, they 
chose a position shut in by a river and a forest, the inner 
space being a confined and iiumid plain ; the forest, too, sur- 
rounded with a deep marsh, except that the Angrivarii had 
elevated one side by erecting a broad mound to part them 
and the Cheruscans. Here their foot were posted : their 
horse were concealed amongst the neighbouring groves, that 
they might be on the rear of the legions when they Lad 
entered the wood. 

20. Nothing of all this was a secret to Germanicus. He 
hiiew their counsels, their stations; their overt movements 
and their concealed measures; and turned their subtlety to 
the destruction of themselves. To Seius Tubero, his lieute- 
nant, he committed the horse and the plain ; the infantry he 
so formed, that part might pass the level approaches into the 
\vood, and the rest force fheir way up the rampart : whatever 
was arduous he reserved to himself, the rest he committed to 

' It appears, in section 23 of this book, that the battle was fouglit 
in July, or the beginning of August, aduitajdm mtate. If so, the 
h'uir nearly agrees with our nine in the morning. 

In the time of the republic, the title of Imperator was given by 
the soldiers in the field of battle to the commander-in-chief. The cus- 
tom ceased under Augustus, who annexed the title to the inii'erial 
dignity, the prince being then generalissimo of all the armies of the 
empire*^ The name of Imperator, it is true, was afterwards given to 
the gcne'hd who gained a victory; but that was not done without the 
special permission of the prince. The same rule was observed under 
the following ehiperors ; and accordingly we find that Tiberius was 
sainted Imperatoi ; but the soldiers did not presume to do that honour 
to Germanicus. 
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his lieutenants. Those who had the even ground to tmverse, 
easily forced an entrance ; but they who were to storm the 
rampart were battered from above, as if they had been 
assaulting a wall. The general perceived the inequality of 
this close encounter, and drawing off the legions a small 
clistance, ordered the slingers and engineers to discharge their 
missiles, and dislodge the enemy : immediately darts were 
])Oured from the engines, and the defenders of the barrier, 
the more conspicuous they were, with the more wonuds were 
beaten down. Germanicus, having taken the rampart, first 
forced his way at the head of the praetorian cohorts into 
the woods, and there it was fought foot to foot : behind the 
enemy was the ^qmss, behind the Romans the mountains or 
tlie river ; np room for either to retreat, no hope but in 
valour, no safety but in victory. 

21. The Germans were not inferior in courage, but in the 
mode of fighting and the nature of their arms; as their vast 
numbers, hampered in narrow places, could not push forward 
nor recover their immense spears ; nor piuctise their usual 
assfuilts and rapid motions, being compelled by their crowded 
condition to adopt a stationary mode of fight. On the con- 
trary, our soldiers, with shields fitted to their breasts, and 
their hands firmly grasping their sword-hilts, could gash the 
brawny limbs and naked faces of the Barbarians, and open 
themselves a way with havoc of the enemy. Besides, the 
activity of Arminius now failed him ; either exhausted by a 
succession of disasters, or disabled by his recent wound. Nay, 
Inguiomer, too, who flew from place to place throughout 
the b.'ittle, was abandoned by fortune rather than courage. 
Germanicus, to be the easier known, pulled ofi* his helmet, 
and exhorted his men “to prosecute the slaughter; they 
wanted no captives,” he said, “the extermination of the 
people alone would put an end to the war.” It was now 
late in the day, and he drew off a legion to pitch a camp ; the 
rest glutted themselves till night with the blood of the foe : 
the horse fought with doubtful success. 

22. Germanicus, having in a public harangue praised his 
victorious troops, raised a pile of arms, with this proud 
inscription : “ That the army of Tiberius Crosar, having sub- 
dued the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, had conse- 
crated these memorials to Mars to Jupiter, and to Augustus.” 

F 2 
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Of himself he made no mention; either fearful of provoking 
envy, or that ho felt satisfied with the consciousness of his 
own merit. He next charged Stertinius with tlie war amongst 
the Angrivarians; and he would have proceeded, had they 
not made haste to submit; approaching as supplicants, and 
making a full confession of their guilt, they received pardon 
without reserve. 

23 The summer being now far advanced, some of tlio 
legions were sent back into winter-quarters by land ; the 
greater part Cfiesar put on board the fleet, and convo}e(i them 
along the Amiaia to the ocean. The sea, at first serene, 
resounded only with the oars of a thousand ships, or their 
impulse when under sail ; but presently a shower of had 
poured down from a black mass of clouds; at the same time, 
storms raging on all sides in every variety, the billows rolling, 
now here, now there, ol>8tructed the view, and mode it iinpob- 
sible to manage the ships: the soldiers, too, unaccustomed to 
the perils of the sea, while in their alann they einbaiimscd 
the mariners, or helped them awkwardly, rendeiN‘d unavailing 
the services of the skilful. After this the whe’e exjiause of 
air and sea was swept by a south-west wind; v^hich, deriving 
bt^rength from the mountainous regions of Germany, its dc t‘p 
rivera, and boundless tract of clouded atm. sphere, and loii- 
ciered still hai’sher by the i-igour of ^the neighbouring north, 
tore away the ships, scattered and drove them into the o] cn 
ocean, or upon islands dangerous from pi^^pitous rocks or 
the hidden sand-banks which beset them. r|laving got a little 
clear of these, but With great difficulty, tlif-tide turning and 
flowing in the same direction as that in yMoh the wind'blew, 
they were unable to ride at anchor, or ^ale out the water 
that broke in upon them; horses, beasts « burthen, baggage, 
oven arms, were thrown overboard, tb.dphten the holds of 
the vessels, which took in water at thePsides, and from the 
waves too running over them. 

24. By how much the ocean is more stormy than otlicr 
seas, and Germany exceeds other countries in the rigour ot 
its climate, by so much this disaster surpassed in point of 
magnitude, and the peculiarity of its circumstances. Around 
them were either shores inhabited by enemies, or a sea so 
vast and unfathomable as to be supposed the limit of the 
world, and unbounded by lauds. Part of the fleet were 
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Bwall(>\ve<l up; many were driven upon remote islands, where, 
without a trace of civilized humanity, the men perished 
through famine, or were kept alive by the carcases of horses 
that \ve]*e dashed upon the same shore. The galley of Ger- 
luaiiicus alone reached the coast of the Chaucians,' where, 
iiiring the whole period of his stay, both day and night, 
amid the rocks and prominences of the shore, he reproaclied 
himself as the author of such overwhelming destruction, and 
was hardl}’' restrained by his friends from destroying himself 
in the same sea. At last, with the returning tide, and 
fivouring gale, the sliattemd ships returned, almost all desti- 
tute of oars, or with gaments spread for sails; and some 
towed by those which were less disabled. He repaired them 
hastily, and despatched them to search the islands; by this 
didgcnce the greater part were gleaned up ; many were, l)y 
the Aiigiivarians, our new subjects, redeemed from their 
more inland neighbour and restored; and some, driven into 
Great Britain, were sent bock by the petty kings. Each 
according to the remoteness of the regions he had returned 
from, recounted the woudersdie had witnessed : The impe- 
tuosity of whirlwinds; stmige birds; ^-monsters of am- 
biguous forais between man and beast things either seen, 
or fancied from the effects of feai% 

25 . Intelligence of this wreck animated the 'Gennans with 
hopes of renewing the war ; which Germanicus perceiving, he 
resolved to check them. He commanded Caius Silius, w ith 
tliirty thousand foot and three thousand horse, to march into 
the country of the Cattians ; he himself with a greater force 
invaded the Marsians, where he learnt from Malovendus, their 
gcnciul, lately taken into our subjection, that the eagle of one 
of Varus’s legions was hid imdergVound in a neighboiu ing 
grove, and kept by a; slender guard. Instantly two parties 
- ere despatched ; one fe face the enemy and dmw them from 
iieir post, the other to march round upon their rear and open 
lie ground : success attended both. Herice Germanicus ad- 
vanced towards the: interior with greater alacrity, laid waste 
the country, and destroyed the effefcts of the foe, either not 
daring to engage, or, wherever they engaged, instantly defeated ; 
nor, as was learnt from the prisoners, were they ever more 
dismayed : ‘^The Romans,” they exclaimed, *^are invincible; 

* The mouth of the Visurgis, or the Weser 
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110 calaniitiog can subdue them; they have wrecked their fleet, 
their arms are lost, our sliores are covered with the bodies of 
their horses and men ; and yet they have invaded us with 
their usual spirit, with the same firmness, and as if their 
numbers were increased.” 

26 , The army was thence led back into winter-qiiartei-s, full 
of joy to have balanced, by this. prosperous expedition, their 
misfortune at sea ; and by the bounty of Germanicus their 
joy was Heightened, since to each sufferer he paid as much as 
each declared he had lost j neither was it doubted but tlie 
enemy were tottering, and concerting measures for obtaining 
})eace, and that the next summer would terminate the war. 
But Tiberius, by frequent letters, pressed him “ to come home 
to the triumph decreed him ; urged that he had experienced 
enough of events and casualties ; he had indeed fought grea 
and successful battles ; hut he must likewise remember his 
losses and calamities, which, however owing to wind and waves, 
and no fault of the general, were yet great and grievous. He 
himself had been sent nine times into Germany by Augustus, 
and effected much more by policy than arms ; it was thus ho 
had brought the Sygambriana ^ into subjection, thus the Sue- 
vians, thus king Maroboduus ^ had been obli^d to submit to 

* The Sicambn dwelt between the river Luppia (now tine Lippo) and 
the Cattians, who inhabited the territory of Hesse. Being coiKpiorcd 
by Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus, they Were transplanted to the 
Gallic side of the Rhine. We find them mentioned by Horace : — 

** Te csede gaudentes Sicambri 

Compositls venerantur arnus.” — Carm. lib. iv. ode 14. 

* Maroboduus, born among the Marcomanni, went early to Rome, 
where he was distinguished by Augustus. Endowed with great natural 
talents, he retunied to his own country with an understanding abov'e 
the level of Barbarians. The Marcomanrr that time inhabited an 
extensive territory in the district now called; Wirtemberg, and in part 
of Suabia. He saw the Romans encroaching every day in the Lc^wer 
Germany; and the progress of their arms he thought would, in a little 
time, reduce him. to the condition of a sceptred slave. He removed 
from that dangerous neighbourhood to the Hercynian forest, and, 
having expelled the Boians from the country called Boiohemnni, esta- 
blished his kingdom in that region. He extended his now dominions 
towards the south, and, by consequence, approached to the vicinity of 
the Romans. Tiberius was sent by Augustus (a. u. o. 769) to check the 
progress of the German king, who must have been crushed by the army 
employed against him, if a sudden revolt in Pannonia and Dalmatia 
had not caused a suspension of hostilities. Whether that insurrection 
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terms. The Cheruscans, too, and the other hostile nations, now 
the Roman honour was vindicated, might be left to pursue 
their own intestine feuds.” Germanicus besought one year to 
accomplish his conquest ; but Tiberius assailed his modesty 
with fresh importunity, by offering him another consulship, 
the duties of which would require his presence ; he added, 
“ That if the war was still to be prosecuted, he should leave 
materials for the fame of his brother Drusus, who, as there 
then remained no other enemy, could acquire flie title of 
Imperator, and earn the privilege of presenting the laurel, in 
Germany alone.” Germanicus persisted no longer ; though he 
knew that this W'as all hypocrisy, and that through envy he 
was torn away from a harvest of ripe glory. 

27. About this time, Libo Drusus, of the Scribonian family, 
was charged with attempts against the state ; and, because 
then fii*st were devised those arts which for so many years 
preyed upon the commonweal, I will lay open with the more 
exactness, the beginning, progress, and issue of this affair. 
Firmius Catus, the senator, availing himself of an intimate 
friendship with Libo, induced that youth, unwary as he was, 
and open to impositions, to try the predictions of the Chal- 
dflcans, the mysteries of magicians, and even the interpreters 
of dreams ; perpetudly suggesting to him that ‘‘ Pompey was 
Ids greatgrandfather, Scribonia, once the wife of Augustus, 
his aunt, the Ceosars^ his kinsmen ; and his house crowded 
with images;” tempting him to luxuiy and debt ; sharing in 
Ids excesses and his obligations, in order to ensure his con- 
viction by multiplying the evideifdes of his guilt. 

28. When he found he had witnesses enough, and some 
slaves, who were also privy to Libo’s conduct, he sought access 
to the emperor, having first by Flacous Vescularius, a Roman 
knight, more intimate with Tiberius, represented to him the 
person he accused and the charge. Tiberius slighted not his 
information, but denied him access, “For that communica- 
tions,” he said, "might be still interchanged through the 

was effected by the intriguing genius of Maroboduus, cannot now be 
known. He offered terms of accommodation, and the politic Tiberiuo 
concluded a treaty of peace. From that time Maroboduus courted the 
alliance of Home, and, by consequence, drew on himself the hatreii of 
the German nations. 

' Cains and Lucius, the sons of Agrlppa, adopted by Augustus into 
the Cicsarean family 
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medium of FLaccus.” In tne meantime, he preferred Libotu 
the prajtorship, entertained him at his table, showed no signs 
of aversion in his countenance, no resentment in Ins words (so 
deeply had he smothered his vengeance), and when he might 
have restrained all the speeches and practices of Libo, ho pre- 
fen*cd to know them; till one Junius, who was solicited to 
raise ghosts, gave information to Fulcinius Trio, who was dis- 
tinguished for his talents as an accuser above othera of that 
fraternity, and had an appetite for infamous notoriety. In- 
stantly Trio seized upon the accused, went before the consuls, 
and demanded that the senate should take cognizance of the 
charge ; and the fathers "were summoned, with special intima- 
tion, that ‘Hhey were to deliberate on an affair of magnitude 
and the most serious importance.*’ , 

29. Libo meanwhile putting oh mourning,' went from house 
to house, accompanied by ladies of the highest rank, suppli- 
cated his kindred, and solicited their voices to avert the dan- 
gers which threatened him. But every oiie of them declined 
his suit, each upon a different pretence, but, in reality, all from 
the same fear. The day the senate sat, worn out with fear and 
disease, or, as some relate, feigning itj he was horpe in a litter 
to the doors of the court, and, leaning upoh h\s brother, wuth 
suppliant hands and words he addressed himself to Tiberius, 
who received him with unmoved countenance. The emperor 
next recited the articles against him, and named tlie accusers ; 
so restraining himself as to appear neither to extenuate nor 
aggravate the force of the charges. 

30. To Trio and Catus, two other accusers, Fontems Agrippa 
and Caiua Vibius joined themselves, and strove who should have 
the right to ihiplead the accused ; at last, when no one would 
yield to the other, and Libo was oqme unprovided with a 
))lender, Vibius undertook to state the &verai heads of the 
charge, and produced articles so extravagant, that they repre- 
sented Libo as having ephsulted the fortune-tellers, “ Whether 
he should ever have wealth enough to cover the Appian road 
u'itli money as far as Brundusiunu” There were others of 
tlio same kind, foolish, chimerical, or (to apply a milder term 
to them) pitiful; but in one document the accuser urged 
that to the names of the Caesars , or senators were appended 

' The accused always appeared in a mourning habit, in order to 
excite compassion. 
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characters of deadly or mysterious import, written in the hand 
of Libo, Libo denied it, and hence it was resolved to examine 
by torture his conscious slaves ; but seeing it was prohibited 
by an ancient decree of the senate, to put servants to the 
question in a trial touching the life of their master, the crafty 
Tiberius invented a new law^ to elude tiie old, and ordered 
these slaves to be severely sold to the public steward, that by 
this expadient, evidence against Libp might be obtained from 
his servants, without violating the decree. Upon this, Liho 
prayed an adjournment till the next day, and returning to his 
own house, transmitted, by his kinsman, Publius Quiriiiius, his 
prayers to the emperor, his last resort ; but he replied, that 

ho must make his request to the senate.” 

31. His house was iu the meantime encompassed with a 
band of soldiers. They made a rout even in the vestibule on 
purpose to be seen and heard ; when Libo, thus tortured at 
the very banquet which he had prepared as the last gratifica- 
tion of his life, called for a minister of death, grasped tlie 
liands of his slaves and put a sword into them ; but they in 
their confusion and efforts to shun the task, overturned the 
lamp set on the table ; and in this darkness, now to him the 
shades of death, he gave himself two stabs in the bowels ; as 
he groaned and fell, his freedmen sprang in, and the soldiers 
seeing that he was sjain, retired. The charge against him, 
however, was gone through with in the senate, with the same 
formality; and Tiberius- vowed ♦^that he would have inter- 
ceded for his life, though convicted, if Iw had not thus liastiJy 
died by his own hands.” 

32. His estate was divided amongst his accusers ; and those 
of them who bore the rank of senators were, without the 

^ Dio Oassiu^ saysi that Augustus was the author of this subtle 
device ; but, "as he dbes not tell upon what occasion, it is reasonable to 
suppose that T^ltus was better informed. We learn from Cicero, that 
the old law, which^ repelled the slave from being a witness against liis 
master, made the case of incest an exception to the general rule. ** De 
servis nulla qiiaodtip in dominum nisi incestu, ut fuit in Clodium ” 
(Cicero, pro Milone,)f By the Roman law, a:freeman could not be put 
to the torture. For that reason, the party accused, in order to sup- 
press the truth, took care, in time, to give the slaves their freedom. 
To prevent that evasion of public justice in the case of adultery, 
Augustus provided by the that the slaves of the wife accused 

of adultery should not be manumitted before the expiration of sixty 
days, during which time they were liable to bo put to the torture, 
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ceremony of an election, preferred to prretorships. Then Cotta 
Messalinus moved, “ That the image of Li bo might not accom- 
pany the funerals of his posterity Cneius Leutulus, “ That 
none of the Scribonii should assume the surname of Drusus.” 
On the motion of Poinponius Flaccus, days of thanksgiving 
were appointed : "That gifts should be presented to Jupiter, 
to Mars, and to the goddess Concord; and that the thirteenth 
of September, the day on which Libo slew himself, should be 
an established festival,** were the votes of L. Publius and 
Asinius Callus, of Papius Mutilus and of Lucius Apronius. I 
have related the suggestions and sycophancy of these men, to 
show that this is an inveterate evil in the state. Decrees of 
the senate were likewise made for expelling astrologers and 
magicians ' out of Italy ; and one of them, Lucius Pituanius, 
was precipitated from the Tarpeian rock : on Publius Marcius, 
the consuls, at the sound of trumpet, inflicted punishment 
without the Esquilihe gate, according to the ancient form. 

33. Next time the senate sat, much was said against the 
luxury of the city by Quintus Haterius, a man of consular 
rank, and by Octavius Fronto, formerly prsetor ; and a law 
was passed, " Against using vessels of solid gold in serving up 
repasts, and against men disgracing themselves with silken 
gai'inonts.’* * Fronto went beyond this proposition, and sub- 
mitted " That the quantities of silver .plate, the expense of 
furniture, and the number of domestics might be limited.” 
For it was yet common for senators, instead of speaking to 
the question, to offer whatever they judged conducive to tlic 
interest of the commonweal. Against him it was argued by 
Asinius Callus, "That with the growth of the empire private 
riches had also increased, and that it was no new thing, but 
airieeable to the most primitive usage • that the measure of 
private wealth in the time of the Fabricii was different from 
that in the time of the Scipios, but both proportioned to the 
condition of the state. If the state was poor, the establish- 
ments of citizens were on a small scale; but when the state 

* The Chaldgean magicians, and the profes^^ors of judicial astrologj', 
willing to be deemed men of real science, called themselves mathcm.a- 
ticians; and that name frequently occura in Tacitus. The decree 
made ou this occasion was not a new regulation, but a revival of 
ancient laws. 

^ It. is disputed whether cotton or silk is here intended : probably 
silk. 
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rose to such a height of nuigiiificcnce, individiuils advanced 
ill splendour; that neither in domestics, plate, or necessary 
expense, was there any standard of excess or frugality, but 
from the means of the owner, A distinction was made 
between the fortunes of senators * and of knights, not for any 
natural difference between them, but that they who excelled 
in place, rank, and honours, might excel, too, in other things, 
such as conduced to the health of the body, or to the relaxa- 
tion of the mind; unless it were expected that the most illus- 
trious citizens should sustain more than their share of cares, 
and expose themselves to greater dangers than others, but 
continue destitute of every solace of fatigue and danger. 
His veiling a confession of vices under spurious appellations, 
and the kindred spirit of his hearers, gained for Gallus a 
ready assent. Tiberius closed the discussion with the remark, 
“ That that was not tlie time for correcting these matters ; 
but if there were any corruption of manners, there would not 
be wanting one to advise a reformation/’ 

34. During these transactions, Lucius Piso, after inveigh- 
ing against “ the intrigues of the forum, the corruption of the 
tribunals, and the brutal proceedings of infomers, who filled 
the city with alarm by threats of impeachment,” declared 
‘^he would retire and abandon Borne, and live in some 
secluded and remote part of the country.” With these words 
he left the senate. Tiberius was stung by these remarks; 
and, though he had soothed him with gentle words, he also 
urged Piso’s relations, by their authority or entreaties, to 
prevent his . departure. The same Piso gave, soon after, no 
less remarkable a proof of earnest independence, by prose- 
cuting a suit against Urgulania — a lady whom the partial 
friendship of Liyia had set above the laws. Urgulania was 
conveyed for shelter to the palace, and in defiance of Piso dis- 
obeyed the summons ; but Piso persisted, although Augusta 
complained that she was herself insulted and degraded by 
this proceeding. Tiberius, who thought he might humour his 

^ The qualification of a Roman knight was four hundred thousand 
sesterces ; that of a senator, in the time of the republic, eight hundred 
thousand, and under the emperors, twelve bundled thousand. Suet, 
in Aug. 8. 41. 

^ The censor exercised his authority in the course of every fifth 
year. See what Tiberius says on the subject of luxury book iii. s. 63 
and 54. 



mother Hjus far, without violating the laws of civil equality, 
promised to attend the trial, and assist [Jrgulania; and thus 
left tlie palace, ordering his guards to follow at a distance, 
i\s the peo])le flocked about him, he appeared perfectly com- 
posed, walking leisurely along, and prolonging the time by 
conversations on incidental topics ; till, at length, Piso’s 
friends failing in their efforts to restrain him, the empress 
ordered tlie payment of the money claimed by him. This 
was the issue 'of the affair; by which Piso lost no renown, and 
the credit of Tiberius was increased. The power, Iiowever, of 
IJrgulaiiia was so much too great for a state of civil equality, 
that she disdained to appear a withess in a bertain cause 
which dejieiided before the senate, and a praetor was scut to 
examine her at her own house; wh#eas it had been always 
usual even for the veshil virgins to attend the forum and 
courts of justice, as oft as their evidence was required. 

35. The postponepient of public afK^irs which happened 
this year, I should not mention, but that the different opinions 
of Cnehis Piso and Asinius Gallus about it are worHi know- 
ing. Piso declared his opinion, tliat although Tiberius luul 
said that he should be absent,’’ ‘‘ for that very mason the 
prosecution of public business was the rather to continue 1 • 
and that for the senate and equestrian order to be able to 
discharge their functions in the absence of the prince, would 
redound to the honour of the comramiwealth.” As Piso hud 
anticipated him in this display of liberal principles, Gallu.': 
Sfxid, ‘‘That nothing truly great,, nor suiting the dignity of 
the Roman people, could bo transiroted except under the 
immediate eye of the empOcor ; and therefore the mass of 
business which came to Rome firom all parts of Ibily, and the 
influx of affairs from the provinces, resemd for his 

presence.” Tiberius heard and. wbs siienV ^ debate 
was managed on both sides with gimt Vehemence ; but the 
postponement was carried. ; I 

3G. A debate, too, arose between Gallus and the emperor; 
for Gallus moved, /‘ That the .magistrates should be hence- 
forth elected but once every five years ;, tot the lieuteimnt^ 
generals of legions, who served in tbat capaci^^^ 
had been prsetoiu, should be pr^tori-elbot ; and that the 
prince should nominate twelve candidates every year.” It was 
not doubted but this motion had a deeper aim ; and that by 
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it tlie secret resources of iiuporial power were invaded. But 
''riberius, as if his power would be augmented by it, aigued, 
That it would be inconsistent with his moderation to choose 
and to postpone so many; that disgusts could scarcely be 
avoided even in yearly elections, where the hoj)e of success oii 
a speedily occurring occasion, fumed a solace for disappoint* 
ment : how great must be the resentment of those whose })re- 
tensions were put off for five years ! and whence could it he 
foreseen that, in so long a tract of time, the same men would 
continue to have the same sentiments, the same connexions 
and fortune 1 Even an annual designation to power made 
men imperious ; how much more bo if they bore the honour 
for five years ! The influence of magistrates would at once he 
multiplied fivefold; the laws which had prescribed a projjcr 
space for exercising the diligence of candidates, and for soli- 
citing as well as enjoying honours, would be subverted.” 

37. By this speech, in appearance popular, he prevented 
encroachments on the imperial power. He likewise sustained 
by gi*atuities the dignity of certain senators ; hence it was 
the more wondered, that he received somewhat superciliously 
the petition of Marcus Hortalus, a youug man of high family 
aud unquestionablf poverty. He was the grandson of Hor- 
tensius’ the orator ; and had been induced by the deified 
Augustus, who presented him with a thousand great sesterces, 
to marry and have children, to pi-event the extinction of a 
family of the highest renown. . The senate were sitting in the 
palace, and Hortalus, having set bis four children before the 
door, fixed his eyes, now upon the statue of Hortensius, placed 
amongst the oratora, then that of Augustus ; and, 

instead of speaking to the quoliion, began on this wise: — 
“ Conscrip|t fathers, I have not incurred the expense of bring- 
ing up these children, whose number and tender years you 
perceive, by my own choice, but in compliance with the 
advice of the prince. At the same time, the achievements of 
my ancestor^ demanded that their liner should be perpetuated. 

* Hortensius, the grieat orator, and rival of Cicero, is said by the 
elder Pliny to have been a man of unbounded expense. He gave an 
enormous sum for a set of pictures of the A:^onautic expedition, and 
placed them in a superb gaUery, which he built for the purpose, at hii 
country house. Pliny, lib xxxv, s. 11. It is no matter of surpriso, 
therefore, that his descendants were left in a state of indigence. 
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As for myself, since by the revolution of the times I could 
not raise wealth, nor engage popular favour, nor cultivate the 
hereditary fortune of our house, — the fortune of eloquence, — 
I deemed it sufficient if, in my slender circumstances, I lived 
no disgrace to myself, no burden to others. Commanded by 
the emperor, I took a wife : behold the offspring of so many 
consuls — behold the descendants of so many dictators ! Nor 
is this recital made invidiously, but to excite commisemtion. 
If you, Csesaf, continue to flourish, they shall attain to such 
honours as you may bestow; meanwhile, protect from want 
the great-grandsons of Hortensius, the foster-children of 
Augustus.” 

38. The inclination of the senate was favourable; an in 
citement this to Tiberius the more eagerly to thwai*t Hor- 
talus. These were in effect his words — “ If all that are poor 
come hither and ask for provision for their children, while it 
will be impossible to satisfy the cravings of individuals, the 
public funds must fail, Our ancestors did; not permit an 
occasional departure from the question, and the pvoposjil of 
something more important to the state, instead of speaking 
to the suoject, that we might here transact domestic matters, 
and augment our private resources; thus bringing odium 
btjth oil the senate and the prince, whether they grant or 
deny the bounties petitioned. In truth it is not a petition, 
but an unreasonable and monstrous importunity, thus while 
you are assembled upon other affairs, to rise up and seek to 
move the senate fix)m their propriety by the number and 
infancy of his children, to transfer the violent attack to me, 
and as it were break open the treasury, which, if we shall 
exhaust by largess, we mU8t\epIenish by crime. The deified 
Augustus gave you money, Hortalus, but without solicitation, 
and on no condition that it should always be given; other- 
wise diligence will languish, sloth will prevail, if men have 
nothing to hope or fear for themselves; and; all will look 
securely for the assistance of others, useless to themselves, 
and a burden to us.” These and similar reflections of Tibe- 
rius, though they were heard with approbation by those whose 
practice it is to extol whatever proceeds from princes, worthy 
or unworthy, were received by the majority in silence, or with 
low murmurs. Tiberius perceived it; and having paused a 
little, said — “ His answer was directed particularly to Hor- 
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talus; but if the senate thought fit, he would give his sens 
^wo hundred great sesterces each.” The others returned 
thanks ; but Hortalus said nothing, either from perturbation, 
or that amidst the embarrassments of adversity he remem- 
bered the dignity of his noble ancestry : nor did Tiberius 
ever after show pity, though the house of Hortensius was 
fallen into shameful distress. 

39. The same year, the boldness of a single slave had, but 
for early prevention, torn the state with discord jfnd intestine 
war. A slave of Posthumus Agrippa, named Clemens, with 
a spirit that soared high above his condition, having learnt 
the death of Augustus, conceived a design of sailing tc 
Phanasia, and seizing Agrippa, by art or force, to carry him 
to the armies in Germany; but the slowness of the laden 
vessel defeated his bold purpose, for Aginppa was already 
murdered. Hence he formed a purpose still more daring 
and perilous ; he stole the funeral ashes, and sailing to Cosa, 
a promontory of Etruria, hid himself in secluded places till 
his hair and beard were grown long; for in age and person he 
was not unlike his master. Then a report, originated by 
chosen emissaries and the associates of his plot, ‘‘that Agrippa 
lived,” began to spread ; at first by seci’et communications, as 
usual in matters of a dangerous nature ; but becoming soon 
a prevailing rumour, it filled the greedy ears of all the most 
credulous, or was encouraged by persons of a turbulent dis- 
position, and therefore desirous of political convulsions. He 
liimself, when he entered the neighbouring towns, did it at 
shut of day ; never to be seen publicly, nor long in the same 
place ; but as truth is strengthened by observation and time, 
pretences by haste and uncertainty, he either departed as soon 
as his arrival began to be rumoured, or arrived before it. 

40. It flew through Italy in the meantime, — “That by 
the bounty of the gods, Agrippa was preserved.” It was 
already believed at Rome. On his arrival at Ostia he was 
greeted by an immense concourse, and in the city by clan- 
destine meetings. Tiberius was bewildered with perplexing 
doubts, whether he should repress His slave by the power of 
the sword, or sufier the unfounded persuasion of the public 
to vanish by the unaided operation of time ; now he thought 
that nothing was to be slighted; now, that not everything was 
to be dreaded; w^avering between shame and fear: at last he 
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committed the affair to Sallustius Crispus. Crispus chose 
two of his clients (some siiy two soldiers) and directed them 
to go directly to him, to feign conviction of his identity, to 
present him with money, to promise to be faithful to him and 
hazard everything for him. They executed these orders, and 
afterwards discovering that at night he was without guards, 
they took a band of men chosen for the purpose, and carried 
liiin to the palace, gagged and bound. To Tiberius, when he 
asked him-* How he was become AgrippaT* he is said to 
have answered-^** Just as you became Ceesar.” He could not 
bo induced to discover his accomplices; neither dared Tibe- 
rius venture tp execute him publicly, but ordered him to be 
despatched in a secret part of the palace, and his body to he 
carried away privately; and, though many of the prince’s 
household, many knights and senators, were said to have sup- 
ported him with money, and assisted him with their counsels, 
no inquiry followed. 

41. At the end of the year, a triumphal arch was raised 
near the temple of Saturn, in commemoration of the recovery 
of the eagles lost with Varus, under the condueV of Oer- 
manicus, and under the auspices of Tiberius, A temple was 
dedicated to Fortune near the Tiber, in the gardens be- 
queathed to the Roman people by Caesar the dicte.tor. A 
chapel was consecrated to the Julian family, and siatues to 
the deified Augustus, at Bovillae. Imthe consulship of Cains 
Ccelius and Ijucius Pomponius, on the seventh day before tlie 
calends of June, Germanicus Ceesar triumphed over the Che- 
niscans, the Cattians, the Angrivarians, and the other nations 
as far as the Elbe. In the triumi^were carried all the spoils 
and captives, with representations of the mountains, rivers, 
and battles ; the war, because he was restrained from finishing 
it, was held as finished. His own singularly fine person, 
and his chariot filled with his nvo children,* heightened the 
arlmiration of the beholders; but within were secret apprehen- 
sions when they reflected— -“That popular &vpur had proved 
calamitous to his father, Drusus; that his uncle, Marcel- 

* The five children of Germanicua Drusus, whom we 

shall see cruelly murdered by Tiberius ; Caligula* who was afterwards 
emperor ; *Agrippina, the mother of the emperor Nero ; and Drusilla. 
Julia, his last child, waS bom afterwards in the isle of Lesbos. I'his 
book, s. 54. 
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Ilia ‘ was snatched in his youth from the ardent affections of 
the populace; and that ever short-lived and unfortunate were 
the favourites of the Roman people.” 

42. However, Tiberius distributed to the people in the 
name of Germanicus, three hundred sesterces a man, and 
named himself his colleague in his consulship. But not even 
thus gaining credit for sincere affection, on pretence of in- 
vesting the young prince with fresh honours, he resolved to 
remove him from Home; and to accomplish it, craftily framed 
an occasion, or availed himself of such as chance pre.sented. 
Archelaus, who had enjoyed the ||j[ngdon) of Cappadocia now 
fifty years, had incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, because, 
during his residence at Rhodes, the king had not paid his 
ros})ccts to him ; an omission this which proceeded not from 
disdain, but from the waniings given him by the confidants 
of Augustus; for Cains Cajsar, then in his bloom, being sent 
to compose the affliirs of the East, the friendship of Tibenns 
was reckoned impolitic; but when on the overthrow of the 
family of the Cfesai*s he had gmned the empire, he enticed 
Archelaus to Rome, by means of letters from his mother, 
who, not concealing that her son was offended, held out hopes 
of pardon if he came and implored it; either in ignorance of 
the snare, or dreading violence if he appeared to perceive it, 
ho hastened to the city. He was received by Tiberius with 
great sternness, and spon after accused before the senate, 
when, not on account of the crimes alleged against him, 
wiiich were mere fictions, but from distress of mind, together 
with the infirmities of age, and because ordinary treatment is 
not suited to the habits of kings, much less the deepest humi- 
liation, he finished his mortal career, either by his own act, or 
ill the coursp^of nature. His kingdom was reduced into a pro- 
vince, and by its revenues Tiberius declaring that the tax of 
the hundredth penny might be abated, reduced it for the 
future to the two hundredth. At the same time Antioch us, 
king of Commagena, and Philopator, king of Cilicia, dying, 
great commotions shook these nations; wMst some desired 
the Roman, and othere a kingly government. The provinces 
too of Syria and Judea, Pppress^ with impositions, prayed 
an abatement of tribute. >1; 

* The young Marcellus, who was married to Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. Alluded to in Virgil, JEn. vi 869 b^q. 
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43. Tliese affairs, and such as I have above rotated concern- 
ing Arinenia, Tiberius represented to the fatliers, and “That 
tlie commotions of the East could only be settled by the 
wisdom of Germanicus; for himself, he was now declining in 
years, while Drusus wai not yet at maturity.” The provinces 
beyond the sea' were then decreed to Germanicus, witli autho- 
rity wiierever he went, superior to those who obtained pro- 
vinces by lot, oi* the wdll of the prince. But Tiberius had 
removed from Syria Creticus Silanus, who was united to 
Germanicus by affinit 3 % the daughter of Silanus being be- 
trothed to Nero, the oldesj; of his children, and set over it 
Cneius Piso, a man of violent and unyielding temper, inherit- 
ing the turbulent spirit of his father Piso, who, in the civil 
war, assisted the reviving party against. Csesar iu Africa with 
vehement efforts, then followed Brutus and Cassius; and being 
permitted to come home he sought not any public offices ; but 
afterwards, being importuned to accept a consulship offered 
him by Augustus, he yielded. Besides his hereditary im- 
petuosity, the nobility and wealth of Plancina,^ hi* wife, minis- 
tered fuel to his ambition ; yielding to Tiberius, he desj)iscd 
as men far beneath him tho sons of Tiberius; neither did he 
doubt but he was set over Syria on purpose to defeat tiio 
vie\' s of Germanicus, Some believed that he had secret 
orders from Tiberius; certain it was that Livia, in the spirit 
of female rivalry, prompted Planciha to persecute Agrippina. 
For the whole court was rent, and their affections secretly 
divided between Dnisus and Germanicus. Tiberius was 
{>artial to Drusus, as his own son by generation ; othei*s loved 
Germanicus, the more for the aversion of his uncle, and for 
being by his mother^ of more illustrious descent, as could 
boast of Mark Antony his grandfather, and Angusti!||'tiis great- 
uncle. On the other side, Pomponius Atticu^ilhe great- 

* ABia, Egypt, and the provinces in Africa. 

2 Plancina was the granddaughter of Lucius Munatius r]aiicu.s, a 
man distinguished in the history of the triumvirate. In the i‘eigu of 
Augustus, he commanded in Gaul, and, for some petty exploits, ob- 
tained a triumph. He founded thj? city of Lyons. 

^ Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony by Octavia the sister of Au- 
g-istus, was the mother of Germaiiieus; consequently Au|jcustua was 
great-uncle to Germanicus, iind Mark Antony was his grandfather. 

* ia well known by Cicero's Epistles. Pomi'^onia, lii.s grand* 
WA6 the hrst wife of Agrippa, and mother of Vipsania Agrip 
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graiidfiither of Drusus, being but a Koinaii kniglit, seemed to 
l)i-ing a stain upon the images of the Claudiaii house; besides, 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, in fruitfulness and reputa- 
tion far excelled Livia,' the wife of Drusus; but the brothers 
were patterns of unanimity, and could not be moved by the 
contentions among’st their adherents. 

44. Drusus was soon after sent into Illyricum, to inure him 
to war, and gain the affections of the army ; besides, Tiberius 
thuuglit that the youth who grew wanton amid the luxuries 
of Ivome would be reformed in the camp, and that it woidd 
he safer for himself that both his sons should be at the head of 
legions. But the pretence for sending him was the pi’otectioii 
of the Suevians, who implored assistance against the Cherus- 
eaiis. For on tlie departure of the Itomans, those nations, 
being now free from foreign alarms by the force of national 
habit, and at that lime also from rivalry in the career of 
fame, had turned their swords upon each other. The two 
people were equally powerful, their leaders equally brave, but 
tlio title of king had brought tlie aversion of his countrymen 
u[)on Maroboduus, whilst Arminius, as the champion of 
liberty, was the object of affection. 

45. Hence, not only the Chcruscans and their allies, the 
ancient soldiei*s of Arminins, took arms, but the Semiiones 
and Laugobaids, both Sueviau nations, and even subjects 
of Maroboduus, came over to him, and by their accession 
he would liave had the advantage, but Inguiomer with his 
band of followers deserted to Maroboduus, for no othe^ cause 
than disdain that the veteran uncle should obey his youthful 
nephew. Both armies were drawn out with equal hopes, and 
fought, not as usual with the Germans, in scattered parties 
and desultory attacks, for in the long war with us they had 
Icariit to follow their standards, to form reserves to support 
their line, and to obey the ordei*s of their generals. On this 
occasion Arminius inspected the whole array on horseback ; 
ind, as he approached the several bands, he brought before 
their view “their liberty recovered, the slaughtered legions, 
and the spoils and arms wrested from the Eomans still in the 

pina, whom Tiberius married, and divorced by order of Aiigtiatus. 
Drusus, whom Tiberius acknowledged as his son, was the issue of that 
marriage. 

' She was sister to Germanicus, and was also called Livilla. 
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hands of many.” On the othci' hand, calling Marohodnus a 
runaway, he described him as one who was inexperienced in 
fighting; who had sought defence from the coverts of Her- 
cynia, and then by gifts and emba'^sies courted the alliance of 
Koine ; a betrayer of his country; a lifeguardsmaii of Caesar’s, 
worthy to be exterminated in the indignant spiric with whicli 
they had slaughtered Quintilius Varus. “ Let them only 
remember their many battles, the issue of which, and at 
length the ^expulsion of the Bomans, were proof enough v/liicti 
side had the advantage in the war,” 

46. Neither did Maroboduus fail to boast of himself and 
vituperate the foe; but, holding Inguiomer by tiie hand, 
“ he protested that the whole glory of the Cheruscans centred 
in him, and that by his counsels had been conducted whatever 
had terminated successfully ; Arminius, a man of a frantic 
spirit, and a novice ill afl^irs, appropriated the glory of 
another, by treacherously surprising three legions left to 
themselves and their unsuspecting leader, thus involving 
Germany in slaughter, and himself in infamy, for his wife 
and son still endured captivity. For himself, wi.en attacked 
formerly by Tiberius at the head of twelve legions, he had 
preserved unstained the gloiy of Germany,, and on equal 
terms ended the war; nor did he repent of '^having put it in 
their own power to choose whether they would renew the war 
witii unimpaired resources, or continue in peace and secui ity.” 
The armies, besides the incitement from these speeclies, were 
animated by motives of their owp, — the Cheruscans fonglit 
for their ancient renown, the Langobards for their Recent 
liberty ; on the other side, the contest was for an extension of 
dominion. Never did they engage with greater eftbi’t Or with 
more equivocal success; the right wing of both armies being 
routed, a fresh encounter was expecteu, till MarobOduus drew 
off his army to the hills, a sign that he was humbled; and, 
reduced by successive desertions, he retired to the Mai'coman- 
iiians, and thence sent ambassadors to Tiberius to implore 
succour. They were answered, “That he had no right to 
invoke aid of the Roman arms agamst tlie Cheruscans, since 
to the Bomans, while they were Warring with the same foe, he 
had never administered any assistance.” Drusus was however 
despatched, as I have said, to pi-eserve the tranquillity of the 
empire# 
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47. Tlie same year twelve populous cities of Asia fell in 

ruins frviin au earthquake which happens by night, and 
tlieiefure the more sudden and destructive was the calamity ; 
neither did the usual mode of escape in such events, by 
ruslung into the open space, avail now, as those who lied 
were swallowed up by ]the It is related, 

That immense mountains sank down, that level places were 
seen to be elevated into hills, iahd thaf fi^^ flashed forth 
during the catastrophe.’* The Sardinians suffered most se- 
verely front the d'. strUctive visitation, and therefore received 
the greatest sha)*e of cpmpassm^^ for Tiberius promised them 
a hundred thousand great sesterces, and remitted all theii 
contributions to the public treasiiry,%nd the prince’s privy 
purse, fur five yejiiu ^T^ inhabitants of Magnesia under 
Mount Sipylus were held the next in sufferings, and had pro- 
portionable relief. The Temnians, Philadelphians, Egeata), 
Apollouians, with those called the Mostenians and Macedonians 
of Hyrcania, the cities too of Hierocesarea, Myrina, Cyme, and 
Tnioliis, were all for the same time exempted from tribute : 
and it was resolved to send one of the senate to view their 
present emergency and administer relief Marcus Alctus was 
therefore chosen, one of pieetorian rank, lest, as a man of con- 
sular rank then governed Asia, jealousy might arise between 
persons of equal rank, and the business be impeded thereby. 

48. The credit of this noble bounty to the public Osesar 
increased by e-ots of private beneficence equally popular; the 
estate of the wealthy Emilia Musa, who died intestate, and 
w hich was claimed for the prince’s purse, he surrendered to 
Emilias Lepidus, to whose femily she seemed to belong ; as 
also to Mar^sus Servilius the inheritance of Patuleius, a rich 
Roman knight, though pcLrt of 'it had been bequeathed to 
himself; but he found Servilius named sole heir in a former 
and well-authentica^d will; alleging that such was the 
nobility of bpth,,t^t they deserved to be supported.” Nor 
did he ever accept" a,ny man’s inheritance, but where frieiid- 
ehip gave him a titlq; the wills of such as were sti-angers to 
him, and of such as,; from pique to others, had appointed the 
prince their heir, he utterly rejected. But, as he relieved the 
honest poverty of the virtuous, so he degraded from the 
senate (or suffered to quit it of their owm accord) Vibidius 
Varro, Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, Cornelius Sylla, and 



Quintus V^itolliiis, who were spendthrifts, and brouglit them- 
selves to poverty by misconduct. 

49. About tins time, Tiberius consecrated the temples of 
tlie gods, consumed by ago or fire, the building of which had 
been begun by Augustus; that near the great circus, vowed 
bv Aldus Posthumius the dictator,, to Bacchus, Proserpina, 
and Ceres ; in the same place, th^ temple of Flora, founded 
by Lucius^ Publicius and Marcus Publicius, while they were 
anliles; the temple of Janus, built in the herb-market, by 
(^vius Duillius, who first signalized the Roman power at sea, 
and merited a naval triumph over the Carthaginians. That 
of Hope was dedicated by Germanicus : this temple Atilius 
had vowed in the same^ar. 

50. The law of violated majesty, in the meantime, was 
advancing rapidly, and an informer charged Apuleia Varilia, 
grand-niece to Augustus, and descended from his sister, with 
vilifying the deified Augustus, Tiberius, and his mother, in 
defamatory language ; and though nearly allied to the cm- 
])cror, with having committed adultery. Cpnceniing the 
adultery, sufficient provision was thought to be already made 
by the Julian law in the chaise of treasoh, Tiberiiis, desired 
that a distinction should be made : If she had spoke irre- 
verently of Augustus, she must be condemned ; but, for 
invectives against himself, he would nut have her called to 
account.” The consul asked him, What Were his sentiments 
ro.specting the aspersions of his mother, which , the accused 
was cliarged with uttering 1 ” To this ho made no answer; 
but at the next sitting of the senate, he prayed too in her 
name, ^Hhat no words in whatsoever manner spoken against 
her, might be imputed to aiiy one as a crime;” he thus 
ciuscmI Apuleia to be released from the charge of ^treason ; of 
her punishment too for adultery he begged a mitigation, and 
j'revailod that, ‘^according to the example of our ancestors, 
she should be removed by her kindred two hundred miles 
f rom Rome.” Manlius, her adulterer, was banished Italy and 
Africa. 

51. A contest at this time arose aUmt substituting a 

' Tlie law against adultery was called hex JuHay because Augustus, 
the author of it, had been adopted by Julius Cmsar. The wife who 
was found guilty forfeited half her effects, and was bauished to an 
island. 
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praetor in the room of Vipsanius Gallus, removed by death;, 
Germaiiicus and Drusus (for they were yet at lloiiie) patron- 
ised Haterius Agrippa, a relation of Germanicus; the majority, 
on the contrary, insisted that the greater number of children 
should be a ground of preference in candidates, for such was the 
law.^ Tiberius rejoiced to see the senate adjudicating between 
las sons and the laws : the.law, without doubt, was vanquislied, 
yet not easily, and by a small majdrity, in the same manner 
as laws were vanquished when laws were in force.. 

52. Tins yeai a wai*: began in Africa, under the conduct of 
Taefarinas. He was a native of Numidia, and had served 
amongst the auxiliaries in the Roman armies ; but soon de- 
serting, he collected, at first a herd of vagabonds and men 
inured to robberies, for purposes of depredation and rapine ; 
then, formed them like an army, into regular companies of 
foot and troops of horse ; at len^h he w§8 no longer esteemed 
the leader of a disorderly gang, but as general of the Musul- 
aiiians. This powerful people, bordering upon the deserts of 
Africa, still uncivilized and without towns, took arms, and 
drew into the war the neighbouring Moors f these t 90 had n 
general named Mazippa, and between the two leaders the army 
was divided ; so that Taefariuas might keep the flower of the 
army in camp, armed after the Roman manner, and accustom 
tliem to discipline and obedience, Mazippa with a flying band 
might carry Are, slaughter, and terror through the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. They had likewise forced the Cinithians 
into tlieir measures, — a nation far from contemptible ; when 
Furius Camillus, proconsul of Africa, marched against the 
enemy with one legion and what troops of the allies were 
under bis command collected together, a handful of men 
when compared with the multitude of Numidians and Moors ! 
But it was his chief care that they should not be induced by 
feai’ to evade an engagement, and thus protract the war. He 

* By the law called Papia Poppaa, the candidate who had tho 
greatest number of children was to be deemed duly elected. In cun- 
sequence of this law, it became the common practice of men who had ' 
no issue, but were determined, at all events, to secure their election, to 
adopt a competent number, and, as soon as they obtained the govern- 
ment of provinces, to renounce their fictitious children. The frand 
was afterwards repressed. See Annals, b. xv. s, 19. 

^ The Mauri, inhabitants of Mauritania, bordered on what is now 
called Algiers. 
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^ave them hopes of victory, only to enable him to vanquish 
them. Tlje legion was therefore placed in the centre, the liglit 
cohorts and two squadrons of horse in the wings : nor did 
I'aciarinas decline the combat. The Numidians were routed ; 
and after e long series of yeara, rnilitaiy renown obtained for 
t he name of Furius; For sinpe Camillus/ the famous restorer 
(U Rome, and his son, the renown of commanding victorious 
armies was enjoyed by other families of that stock : even tlie 
last, whose aohievements I now record, was thought to possess 
no military talents : whence Tiberius wi^ ihe more disposed to 
laud him in the senate. The fathersjdecreed him triumphal 
ornaments, which, on account of his unainbitious character, was 
not attended with any danger to Camillua ' 

53. The consuls for the following year were Tiberius the 
third time, Germauicus the second ; but this honour -Ger- 
manicus entered upo^ at Nicopolis, a city, of Acljaia, whither 
he had arrived by the coast of IHyricum, from visiting his 
brother Drusus, tlien staying in Dalniatia, and after enduring 
a tempestuous pjvssage iu the Adriatic, and sopn after in the 
Ionian sea: ho therefore spent a few days in refitting his fleet, 
and meanwhile viewed the Bay of Actium, renowned for the 
naval victory there, as also the spoils consecrated by Augustus,'^ 
and the camp of Antony, with an affecting reraembrance of 
these his ancestors ; for Antony, as I have said, was his groat- 
uncle, Augustus his grandfather ; hence this^scene proved to 
Germanicus a prolific source of images pleasing and melan- 
choly. Hence ho came to Athens, where, in compliment to 
that ancient city and ally, he employed but one lictor. The 
Greeks received him with the most elabomte honours, and to 
give greater weight to their adulation, recounted the ancfeut 
ex })loits and sayings of their countrymen. . 

54. Hence sailing to Eiibcoa, he orbosf^ over to Lesbos, 
where Agrippina gave birth to JuHa.fiielast of.her chiidi'on; 
then k(3cping the coast of Asia, he visited Perto and 
!>} /aiitium, cities of Thrace, and entered the^itraits of Pro- 

* M. Furius Camillus obtained a complete victory over the Gauls, 
and saved the city of Home, A.r.c. 864. 

* Augustus, to perpetuate the glory of His victory at Actium, built 
the city of Nicopolis, near the Bay; ^thblish^ quinquennial games; 
and, having enlai^ged an old Temple of Apollo, adorned it with naval 
spoils, and dedicated it to Neptune and Mars. Suet, in Aug. b. 18 . 
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pontis, and the mouth of the Euxine, from a desire to become 
acquainted with places of antiquity and renown; at tlie same 
time he relieved such of the provinces as were labouring under 
intestine strife, or the oppressions of their magistrates. On his 
return he endeavoured to go and view the sacred rites of the 
Samothracians, but Was prevented froth landing by the north 
winds which blew itl "the opposite direction. Quitting Ilium 
and her remains, venerable for her vicissitudes of fortune and 
the origin of Rome, Ko retraced the coast of Asia, •and ])ut in 
at Colophon, to consult there the oracle of theClarian Apollo ; 
it is not a female there, as at Delphi, but a priest, chosen from 
certain families, chiefly of Miletui^ who iherely leari^ the names 
and numbers of the applicants, and then descends into the 
oracular cave, where, after a draught of water from a secret 
spring, though ignoi*ant for the most part of letters and poeti y, 
he utters responses in verse, treating of such matters as the 
mind of any applicant suggests ; and he was said to have pre- 
dicted to Germahious his approaching fate, but, as oracles are 
wont, in enigmatical terms. ^ 

55 . But Cneitis Piso, that he might lose no time in com- 
mencing the execution of his purposes, having struck terror 
into the Athenians by the boisterous manner in which he en- 
tered the city, rebuked them in an angry speech, obliquely 
censuring Germanicus, "because lowenng the dignity of the 
Roman name, he had paid excessive court, not to Athenians, 
a race extirpated by repeated slaughters, but that impure 
conflux, the pfiscounng of various nations, for these were they 
who had leagued with Mithridates dgainst Sylla, and with 
Antony against Augustus.” He even charged them with the 
errors and misfortunes of ancient Athens; her impotent 
attempts against the Macedonians ; her outrages on her own 
citizens. He was also exasperated against the city on account 
of insults offered to himself personally ; because they would 
not pardon afe hie lequest one Theophilus, condemned by the 
Areopagus for foigery. Thence sailing hastily through the 
Cyclades, and taking the shortest course, he overtook Germa- 
niciis at Rhodes^" but Gennanicus, who was not i^orant with 
what invectives ha was assailed, yet acted with so much 
humanity, that when he might have left him to perish, when 
a sudden tempest drove him upon rocks, and the destruction 
of his enemy might be refen'ed to accident, he despatched 



gallcvs to rescue him from liis perilous situation. The animo- 
sity of Piso however wixs not softened ; and scarce could he 
brook a day’s delay, but left liim, and arrived in Syria before 
him : nor was he sooner there, and found himself amongst the 
legions, than he began to court the common men by bounties 
and caresses, to remove all the ancient centurions and every 
tribune remarkable for strict discipline, and assign their places 
to dependents of his own, or men recommended only by tbeir 
crimes ; hb permitted sloth in the camps, licentiousness in the 
towns, the soldiery to range at lai-ge over the country, and 
commit every kind of wanton excess; and carried the corrup- 
tion so far, that in the discourses of the common men he was 
styled “ Father of the L^ons.” Nor did Plancina restrain 
herself within the decencies of her sex, but mingled in tlic 
exercises of the cavalry, and the evolutions of the cohorts; 
throw out reflectioua upon Agrippina, upon Germanicus ; and 
some even of the well-ordered soldiers willingly obeyed these 
base commands, from a rumour whispered abroad, “ that all 
this was not unacceptable to Tiberius.” 

5G. These doings were known to Germanicus,. but it was 
with him an object of more rorgent solicitude to go to Armenia. 
An inconstant nation this from of old; from the genius of the 
people, as well as from the situation of their country, which 
borders with a large frontier on our provinces, and stretches 
thence quite to Media, and lying between the two great 
empires, was often at variance with them; with the Romans 
from hatred, with the Parthians from jealousy. At this time, 
and since the removal of Vonones, they had no king ; but 
the affections of the nation leaned to Zeno, son of Polemon, 
king of Pontus, because by emulating from his inUmcy the 
customs and tastes of the Armenians, hunting, feasting, and 
other pursuits, in fashion among the Barbarians, he had 
equally won the nobles and people. Upon this head, there- 
fore, at the city of Artaxata, with the approbation of the 
nobles, in a great assembly, Germanicus put the regal diadem; 
and all the people doing homage to their king, saluted^him 
by the name ^‘Artaxias,” which they gave him from the name 
of their city. The Cappadocians, at this time reduced into 
the form of a province, received for their governor Quintas 
Veranius; and to raise their hopes of the gentler dominion of 
Romo, several of the royal taxes were lessened. Quintus 
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Sorvjcus was set over the Coinmagenians, then first trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of a praetor. 

.07. From the affairs of the allies, thus all successfully 
settled, Germanicus reaped no pleasure,' through the insolence 
of Piso, who was ordered to lead by himself, or liis son, part 
of the legions into Armenia, but neglected both. They at 
last met at Cyrrhus, the winter-quarters of the tenth legion: 
Piso, with a countenance so set as not to indicate fear, and 
Germanicus so as to conceal his displeasure. Hte was indeed, 
as I have observed, of a humane spirit; but his friends, expert 
in inflaming animosities, aggravated real offencas, added fic- 
titious ones, and in various ways accused Piso, Plancina, and 
their sons. To this interview Germanicus admitted a few 
intimates, and begtm his complaints in words such fis resent- 
ment coupled with a desire to conceal its dictates suggests ; 
Piso replied with ir<»nical entreaties, and they parted in open 
enmity. Piso hereafter nirely sat on the tribunal by Gcr- 
rnanicus ; and when he did, he showed manifest signs of the 
most determined opposition to him. He was also heard to 
fwiy, at a banquet given by the king of tlie Nabathajans, when 
golden crowns of great weight were presented to Germanicus 
and Agrippina, but to Piso and tbe rest such as were light — 
That this banquet was made for the son of a Roman prince, 
not of a Partliian monarch,” Witiv these words, he cast away 
his crown, and added many strictures upon luxury, which, 
though cutting, Germanicus bore with patience. 

58. At this time amved ambassadors from Artabanus, 
king of the Parthiaus ; he sent them with instructions “ to 
call attention to their mutual league and friendship, and 
state his desire to renew it; that in honour to Germanicus 
ho would come to receive him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates; and that he requested in the meantime, that 
Voiiones might not be suffered to remain in Syria, nor, hiking 
advantage of so near a Neighbourhood, to correspond with tlio 
nobles of the nations, in order to dmw them into dissensions.” 
The answer given by Germanicus, as far as related to the 
alliance of the Romans and Parthians, was conceived in lofty 
terms ; but, of the coming of the king, and the respect in- 
tended to himself, he spoke with grace and modesty. Vononcs 
was removed to Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia ; a 
concession made not only in consideration of the request of 
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Artabanus. bin as a rebuff to Piso, with whom Vonoiies waa 
high ill favour, for the many attentions and presents oy wiiich 
he had obliged Plancina, 

59. In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lucius Nor- 

banus, (iormauicus went to to^V the antiquities of 

the country ; but his pretext his ooiicerh state of 

the province : and, indeed, by Opehin^ the granaries he re- 
duced tlie price of com, add piuctfsed^ mihy things grateful 
to tlio people ; Walking without guard^ hiis reet bare, and liis 
Iiabit the same with that of the Greeks ; after the exami)le 
of Publius Scipip/ whpy we are told, was constant in the same 
practices in Sicily, even while the Puiiic war raged. For his 
manners and habit, Tiberius blamed him in a gentle style, 
but censured him with gi^eat asperity for violating an estab- 
lishment of Augustus, and entering Alexandria without con- 
sent of the prince. For Augustus, amongst other secret plans 
of power, had appropriated E^pt,^ and restrained the sena- 
tors and dignified Koman knights from going thither without 
licence; as he apprehended that Italy might be distressed 
with famine by any who seised that province, the key to the 
empire by sea and land, and defensible by a smalt garrison of 
men against large armies. ^ 

60. Germanicus, not yet informed thiat his journey wa& 
censured, sailed up the Nile, beginning at Canopus { which 
was built by the Spartans, as a monument to Canbpus,* a pilot 
buried there, at the time when Menelftiis returning to Greece 
waa driven to opposite seas and the Libyan continent. Hence 
he visited the neighbouring mouth 6f the river, sacred to 
Hercules j Whom the natives aver to have been born amongst 

^ Scipio'a conformity to foreign mannem was censured by Fabiua 
Maximus, as a dangerous example, tending to obirupt the Koman dis- 
cipline. ** Ipslus enim imperav^ns non KomiauUs mode, sed ne militaris 
quideiu cultus jactabatur; <mm pdUo, bmpidisquO dnotUbulare iu 
Ciymnasio.^’—Li^'Mib. xxix. 

^ To visit Sicily, and the pmvincos of Gaid and Spain, was at all 
titues permitted to the senators and other eminent ci^isens. Egypt, by 
the policy of Augustus, was a sequestered and prohibited province. 
The senate had no authority over it : the i^ministmtion Was altogether 
ill the hands of the pHnee. Egypt, being the g^t country frtun 
which Kome drew vast supplies, it was thought advisable to keep it in 
the hands of the emperor, among the secret resources of the state, 
inter arcana unperii. The mouths of thb NUe, ahd the isi'-un i§ of 
Suez, could be defended by a smaU force. 
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them ; that he was the most ancient of the name, and that 
all tlio rest, who with equal virtue followed liis example, were 
called after him. Next he visited the mighty remains of 
Thebes; where upon huge obelisks yet remained Egyptian 
characters describing ijj^ |omer opulence ; one of the oldest 
priests was ordered to interpret thein ; he said they related 
“ that it once contained seven hundred thousand fighting 
men ; that with that army king ^^aanises had conquered 
Libya, ^Ethiopia, the Medes and Pensiani^ the Bactrians and 
Scythians; and to his empire had added the territories of the 
Syrians, A^l^euians,' and their neighbours the Cappadocians; 
a ti-act of countries reaching from the sea of BHhyuia to tliat 
of Lycia here also was re^^ the assessment of tribute laid 
on the several nations ; what weight of silver and gold ; what 
number of homes and arms; what ivoiy and perfumes, as 
gifts to tlie temples I what quantities of grain, and of all 
necessaries, were by each people paid ; forming an amount no 
less costly than the revenues exiicted by the domination of 
tlie Parthians, or by the power of the Romans. 

61. Germanicus was intent upon seeing other wonders ; 

the chief w^ere, the stone statue of Memnorb' when 

struck by the solar rays, a vocal sound ; the pyramids, raised 
like mountains amidst irregular and almost impassable heaps 
of sands, by the pride and opulence of their kings ; the arti- 
ficial lake,® a receptacle of the overflowing Nile ; and elsewhere 
the straits and depths so immense as not to be fathomable by 
any measures which the curious could employ. Tiience he 
proceeded to Elephantiiia and Syeue/* formerly barriers of the 
Roman empire, which is now extended to the Red sea. 

62. Whilst Germanicus spent this summer in several pro- 
vinces, Dnisus acquired no incousidenible renown by sowing 
feuds anaongst the Germans ; and as the power of Maroboduus 
was now broken,? by engaging them to follow him up and 
complete his ruin. Amongst the Oothones was a young man 

^ Strabo states (book xvii.) that he saw this celebrated statue, and a 
little after sunrise heard the sound, fjuvenal mentions it in his 15th 
satire, ver 5.:— . ’ , ’ , ^ . 

“ Pimidio magic® resonant ubi Memnone chord®.” 

® The lake Maretis, which looks like a great sea to the south of 
Alexandria. 

* Elephantine is an island in the Nile, in the Higher Egypt, towards 
the border of .Ethiopia, not far from the town of Syene, which lies still 
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of rank, named Catualda, formerly drive;, into exile by Maro- 
boduus, but now in his distress resolved on revenge. With 
a strong force he entered the bordei*s of the Marcomannians, 
and having seduced their chiefs into his alliance, stormed the 
regal palace, and the castle adjoiiu|ig it. Here were the 
stores of prey accumulated by the Suevians ; and here also 
were found many victuallers and traders from our provinces, 
who, drawn hither frdm their seveml homes, by privilege of 
traffic, and induced to remain by the thirst of gain, had at last, 
through utter oblivion of their own country, fixed themselves 
ill a hostile soil, \ 

63. To Maroboduus, on every side forsaken, no other refugtr 
remained but the mercy of Gmsar ; he therefore passed tlie 
Danube where it washes the province of Noricum, and wrote 
to Tiberius, — not in the language of a fugitive or supplicant, 
but in a spirit suitable to his former fortune, — “ That many 
nations invited him to them, as a king once so glorious ; but 
he preferred to all the friendship of Rome.” The emperor 
answered, That in Italy he should have a safe and honourable 
retreat, and when his afiairs required his, presence, the same 
security to retiqrn.” But to the senate he declared, ‘‘That 
never had Philip of Macedon been so terrible to the Athe- 
nians ; nor Pyrrhus, nor Antiochus to the Roman people.” 
The speech is extant ; in it ho magnifies “ the greatness of 
the man, the fierceness of the nations his subjects ; the alarm- 
ing proximity of such an enemy to Italy, and his own mea- 
sures to destroy him.” Maroboduus was kept at lUivcnna, for 
a check and terror to the Suevians : as if, when at any time 
they grew turbulent, he were there in readiness to resume liis 
dominion : but for eighteen years he left not Italy, but grew 
old in exile there ; losing much of his celebrity in consequence 
of his immoderate love of security. Catualda experienced the 
same fate and sought the same refuge; he was soon after ex- 
pelled by the forces of the Hermundurians, Jed by Vibilius, 
and being received under the Roman protectior^ was conveyed 
to Forum Julii, a colony in Narbon Gaul. The Barbarians, 

moro to the south. Strabo says, the Romans hod a garrison at Syene, 
aii<l there Tacitus places the boundary of the Roman empire in the 
reign of Tiberius and the following emperors, as low down as Trajan, 
whose enterprising spirit forgot the maxims of Augustus, and extended 
Ills conquests as far as the sea. 
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their followers, lest, had they been mixed with the provinces, 
they might have disturbed their present quiet, were placed 
beyond the Danube, between the rivers Marus and Cusus, 
and for their king had assigned them Vannius, by nation 
a Quadian. . . 

64. As soon as it was known at Rome that Artaxias was by 
Germanicus given to the Arrneniaris for their king, the fatliers 
decreed to him and Dnisus that they should enter the city in 
ovation. Arches were likewise erected on each sj^de of Mars 
the Avenger, with the Statues of the two C£e8ai*8; and for 
Tiberius, he was more rejoiced to have established peace by 
j)()licy, than if he had ended the war by battles. He thcrefoi e 
also assailed by craft Rhescuporis, a king of Thrace. 4'hat 
whole nation had l)cen subject to Rhemetalces, but upon his 
death one moiety was by Augustus granted to Rhescuporis his 
brother, and one to Cotys* his feon : in this partition, the cul- 
tivated lands, cities, and territories, bounding upon Greece, 
fell to Cotys^j to Rhescuporis, the wilds, the barren places, and 
the parts exposed to a hostile neighbourhood. The two kings 
were likewise dissonant in their genius; the former mild and 
agreeable, the latter, stem, rapacious, and impatient of a 
ixirtner in power. At first they lived in hollow friendship ; 
hut soon Rhescuporis began to pass his limits, to seize fur 
liimself the portions of Cotys, and where he met resistance to 
exercise violence; cautiously, indeed, in the life of Augustus, 
fur as both owed their kingdoms to him, he feared that ho 
would avenge any contempt of his authority; but upon the 
cliange of emperors, he poured in bands of I'obbers, and 
demulished forts, to bring about a war. 

65. Tibeiius was solicitous above all things that matters 

' Ovid has confirmed the charactei' given by Tacitus of this prince. 
Kia ninth elegy, IM PowtOt is addressed to Cotys, praying a safe retreat 
in his dominions : — 

“ Regia progenies, cui nobilitatis origo 

Numen in Eumolpi pervenit usque, Coty, 

Fama loquax vestras si jam pervenit ad aures, 

Me tibi finitimi parte jacere soli ; 

Supplicis 'exaudi, jiivenum mitissime, vocem ; 

Quamque potes profugo (uam potes) affer opem. 

ft * « * * 

Ejusdem sacri cultor uterque sumus. 

Ad vatem vates orantia brachia tendo, 

Terra sit exiliis ut tua fida meis.*' — Do Fonto, epist. ix. 
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once settled should not be disturboi. Ho despatched a 
chosen centurion to the two kings to forbid a decision by 
arms, and Cotys forthwith dismissed tJie forces he had raised; 
Kliescuporis, with pretended moderation, requested an inter- 
view, “for by treaty,” ha said* “they might adjust all tlieir 
differences.” Upon the time^ the place, and even upon tiie 
conditions they quickly agreed, while one from natural facility, 
the other with a guileful purpose, yielded and accepted every 
proposition* Rhescuporis, to give solemnity, as he said re- 
peatedly, to the league, added a banquet; and when the 
pleasures of the feast had been protracted to a late hour, when 
the revelry was at its height, and the wine had produced its 
effect, Rhescuporis seized upon Cotys unawares; and tlu>ngh, 
wlien he perceived the treacherous purpose, he conjured him 
by the sanctity of kings, the common gods of their family, 
and the laws of the hospitable board, he loaded him with chains 
Rhescuporis having now seized all Thrace, wrote to Tiberius, 
“ that a plot had been laid for him, but be had anticipated 
the contriver;” and pretending a war against the Bastaruians 
and Scythians, fortified himself with new forpes, horse and 
foot. 

66. Tiberius answered very quietly, “ That if he had prac 
tised no guile he might securely trust to his innocence, but 
neither could he himself nor the senate, without hearing tho 
cause, distinguish between justice and injustice; that there- 
fore, delivering up Cotys, he should come, and upon him 
transfer the odium of guilt.” This letter Latinus Pandas, 
proprajtor of Moesia, transmitted to Thrace by the soldiers 
sent to receive Cotys. Rhescuporis, wavering between fear 
and rage, determined at last rather to be tried for a completed 
than an imperfect villany; he caused Cotys to be murdered, 
and gave out that he hod died by his otvii hands. Tiberiufs 
however, did not abandon the artful course he had onco 
adopted, but Upon the death of Pandus, whom Rhescuporis 
alleged to have been his enemy, selected for the government 
of Moeda, Pomponius Flacous,* an old officer, in close friend- 

* Daring the administration of Pomponiua Btaccus, Ovid says he 
lived in security on the banks of the Ister 

** Prcefuit his, Grcecine, looia modo Flacons, et illo 
Bipa ferox Istri sub duce tuta fuit.** 

De Ponto, lib, ix. e^ist. 9 . 
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ship with the king, and therefore more qualified to betray 
liirn. 

67. Flaccus passed into Thiuce, and though he found him 
full of liesitaticui, and reflecting on the enormities he had com- 
mitted, yet by Iai*ge promises be prevailed upon him to enter 
tlic Koman lines. Upon this the king, on pretence of honour, 
was surrounded with a strong party*. The tribunes and cen- 
turions by advice and persuasion induced him to proceed. 
The further tliey advanced the more evident it was that he 
Vv'as a prisoner, and he at length became aware of Ihe necessity 
ho was under; du.is they conveyed him to the city. He was 
accused before the senate by the yrife of Cotys, and condemned 
to exile far from his kingdom, Thrace was divided between 
Kl\cmetalces his son, who had oppo^d his father’s measures, 
and the sons of Cotys; these -were minors, and placed with 
their kingdom under the administration of Trebellienus Rufus, 
formerly praetor, after the example of our ancestors, who sent 
Marcus Lepidus into Egypt, as guardian to the children of 
Pt(ilemy. Khescuporis was transported to Alexandria, and there 
slain wliilo attempting to escape, or falsely chai*ged with it. 

68. At the same time Yonones, who had been removed as 

I have above related into Cilicia, corrupted his keepers, and 
endeavoured to escape to Armenia, thence to the Albanians 
and Heniochians, and then to his kinsman the king of Scythia. 
Under pretence of tmnting ho struck away from the coast, 
and made for the intricacies o^ the foi-est, and soon, from the 
speed of his horse, reached the river Pyramus. But the 
ncighbouriug iifliabitants, apprised of the king’s flight, had 
broken the bridges, and the stream could not be forded; upon 
the banks, therefore, :of the riyor, he was by Vibius Fronto, 
a captain of horse, put in ; soon after, Remmius, a 

resumed veteran/ . Who was before his keeper, in affected 
wrath, i^n him tj^oiigih whence the more 

probable accouni is, that he. slew Yonones becaiise he was an 
accomplice in his escape, and feared he might give evidence 
against him. V 

69. Germanious, returning from Egypt, learned that all 
his orders to th^ legions and the cities were either entirely 

* The word in the original, Evocattis^ eignifies one who is liable to be 
sailed out again to serve; and may be considered equivalent to our 
“ half-pay officer.” 
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f.bolisliod or perverted, hence he sought to inflict every iiidig- 
nity on Piso. Nor less virulent were tlio eflbrts of Piso 
ngainst Germaiiicus. Piso afterwards determined to leave 
Syria, but was detained by the illness of Germanicus ; again, 
when he heard of his- recoveiyi. and perceived that vows were 
l>aid for Ilia restomiioni the by his; command, drove 

away the victims ^ready at the: altars,. oveHhrned the appa- 
ratus for the sacnfic^^ and soatt0i*ed the ^ Antioch 

employed in celebrating tM festival.^; He then departed to 
vScleucia, wa'iting the (event of the malady wh^ again 

assaulted Germanicus. ijis own persuftsion that poison was 
given him by Piso heightened the relentless vehemence of the 
(liseasej indeed, upon the hoors and wf^lls were found the 
exhumed remains of human bodies, witJi Charms and spells, 
and the name of Germanicus graven on sheetf . of lead ; car- 
cases half burnt besmeared with gore, and other insthiments 
of sorceries, by which souls are thought to be doomed to the 
infernal gods; besides, cCrtaia persons, ^pt by piso were 
accused of coming to ascertain the unfavourable symptoms. 

70. These things filled Germanicus witlr ^ 

great as his indignation. ' “If hiS doors/* hejsaW, ‘^were 
besieged, if under the eyee of his eueinies he up 

his spirit, what might be expected to befal hfe wife, 

liis infant children ? The progress of poison was thought too 
slow. Piso was impatient,; and eager to . Cotntnand alone the 
legions and the province, but Genhahicus ;wa8 not sunk so 
low, nor would the price of his murder remain with^ to mur- 
derer.” In a letter to Piso he’ renounce^ his to 
inosr. add that he commanded 

Nor did Pisp: tany longer, biit sailed awTiy, regulating his 
course so that he should not have far to should the 

death of Germanicus leave the governmeniiof SjTia vacant. 

71. Germanicus Fpr a short intenr{d ;-& hopes of 

Ms recoveiy/ but drooping again when to to approached, he 
spoke on tto to to attending- Mtosi^^^ were 

dying in the course of nature I; Bhoto to of 
complaint against the gods, for hiirrying W parents, 

my children, and my country, by a pretofto to in 
the vigour of yWth; but cut shoili ihl I now 

am, by the nefaHOtls aii»^^ of *ny dying 

prayer, which 1 deposit in your would tell 
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tny father and my hrotlieiV \\hat persecutions manglc<I, 
Aitli Avliat treachery circumvented, I end a life of consummate 
misery by a deatli the most revolting. Those ^^ho felt an 
interest in my prospect^ or were connected with me by blood, 
nay, even those who envicd'me while 1 lived, wjjl weep at the 
fate of him who, once renowned, and the survivor of so many 
wars, hath fallen by the dark devicee of a woman. You will 
liave an opportunity of complaining to the senate and invoking 
the laws. To sliow respect for the dead with idle .wailings is 
not tiie principal office of friends,-— it is to remen|})er his 
(lying wishes, to fulfil his last injunctions. Even strangers 
will lament Qermanicus} you will avenge me, if it was myself 
'ftiul not my fortune that yon caressed. Show the peojde of 
liome my wife, the granddaughter of Augustus, tell over to 
them our six children. Compassion will wait on those who 
bi ing such charges; and the accused, if they pretend iniquitous 
nundates, will not be Relieved; or if believed, not pardoned.” 
Ji IS friends, touching the hand of the dying prince, svpore that 
tliey would forego their lives sooner than their revenge. 

72. Then turning to his wife, he conjured her by her 
remembrance Of him, by their common children, to divest 
icrself Of her Unyielding spirit, and humble to fortune in the 
storm of her displeasure ; and, on her return to the city, not 
to irritate those whq were more than a match for her by a 
competition for the mastery.^ So much openly and more in 
secret ; whence he was believed to have warned her of danger 
from Tiberius. Soon after he expired, to the inexpressible 
grief of the province and the neighbouring people ; remote 
notions and their kin^ mouniedfor him ; such had been his 
urbanity to the allies ; such his clemency to his enemies ! 
Alike an object of veneration, whether seen or heard ; for while 
he sustained the dignity and authority of his exalted station, 
ho kept clear of offence, and avoided the imputation of 
arrogance. 

73. The funeral, which was unaccompanied by the family 
images^ and a procession, was abundantly honoured by tlie 
praises of the deceased, and the commemoration of his virtues 
There were those who from his person, his age, his manner of 

' Tiberius was his father by adoption; Drusus, the son of Tiberius, 
was of course his brother. 

* The family images were left at Homa 

a2 
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doath, and ovon from the proximity of the places where he 
departed, compared him, in the circumstances of his fate, to 
Alexander the Great : “ Each of a graceful person, each of 
illustrious descent ; in years neither much exceeding thirty ; 
both fell vietJins to the machinations of their countrymen, in 
the midst of :^reigh nations : but Germanicus was gentle to- 
wards his friends ; moderate in his pleasures; the husband of 
one wife ; his children legitimate ; nor inferior as a warrior, 
though not^so rash, and though hampemd and prevented from 
a final jpduction of Germany, which had been smitten to the 
earth by his' repeated victories. But had he been sole arbiter 
of things, had he possessed the sovereignty and title of royalty, 
Jie would have attained to military renown with greater flicility 
ill proportion as he surpassed him in clemency, in moderation, 
and all the other virtues.** His bodyi before its commitment 
to the pile, was exhibited naked in the, Forum of Antioch, the 
place fixed upon for the sepulchral rims ; whether it bore the 
marks of poison remained undecided ; for people were divided 
in their conclusions according as they pitied Germahicus, and 
presumed the guilt of Piso, or wei*e prejudiced in 'ms favour. 

74. It was next debated amongst the legates of the legions 
and the other senators, there, to whom should be committed 
the administration of Syria : and after the f:vmt efforts of 
others, it was long disputed between Vibius Marsus and Cncius 
Senti ds. Marsus at last yielded to Seutius, the older man and 
the more active candidate. By him ope Martina, infamous in 
tliat province for practices in poisoning, and a close confidant 
of PJanoina, was sent to Borne, a$ the suit of Vitellius,* 
Veraiiius, and others, who were collpotihg evidence of guilt, 
and preparing articles against Piso and Planoina, ^ actively as 
if the charge bad been fomaUy brought against them. 

7 5. Agrippina, though worn put with rptrow; and her health 

impaired, yet, impatient of all delay to her revenge, embarked 
with the asheiaof Germanicua ^ uni- 

versal grief that a lady of the veiy highest (jhality, who in 
her late most honoured union was wont to be, seen surroundeil 
Dv persons offering her the tribute of their and con- 
gratulations, should then be carr3dng Vin. bosom funeral 

ashes, uncertain of veiigeauce, alarmed ; and from 

' Publius Vitellius,’Uncl© to Vitellius the emperor. See Annals, 
booki. 8. yu. 
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bcr unfortunate fruitfulness exposed to the assaults of fortune 
at so many points.” Piso the while was overtaken at the Isle 
of Cos by a message, *‘that Germanicus was deceased.” He re- 
joiced extravagantly at the intelligence, slew victims,* and re- 
paired with thanksgiving to the temples ; but immoderate as 
was liis joy, more arrogant and insulting proved that of Idan- 
cina, who immediately threw off her niouruing for a deceased 
sister, and assumed the habit of gaiety. 

76. To him flocked the centurions with representations, 

that the affections of the legions were eagerly fixed on him, 

and that he should proceed to resume the province injuriously 
taken from him, and now vacant.” As he therefore consulted 
what he had best pursue, his son Marcus Piso advised a 
speedy journey to Komo ; hitherto,” he said, nothing i)abt 
expiation was committed ; nor were impotent suspicions to 
be dreaded, nor the idle blazonings of fame: his variance 
with Germanicus might perhaps expose hirn to odium, but nut 
penal visitation; and by depriving' him of the province, the 
inaiice of his enemies was glutted ; but if he returned thither, 
as Sentius would certainly oppose him, a civil war would thus 
he commenced : neither would the centurions and soldiers 
ixirsist in his party, os the memory of their late commander, 
and an inveterate love to the Caesars, would preponderate.” 

77. Domitius CelOr, in virtue of his intimate friendship 
with Piso, argued on the contrary, " that the event should bo 
tollowed up ; Piso, and not Sentius, was governor of Syria ; to 
him were given the badges and jurisdiction of preetor, to him 
the legions : if assailed by hostilities, with how much better 
warrant could he take up arms in his defence, who was thus 
invested with the authority of general, and acted under special 
orders from the emperor. Time also should be suffered to 
intervene after the circulation of rumours, that they may grow 
stale : rarely could the innocent bear up against the prejudice 
created by recent charges;* but were ho once possessed of the 
army, and had augmented his forces many events, not to bo 
foreseen, would ^n up in his ^vour. Are we then hasten- 
ing to arrive at Kome with the ashes of Gennauicus, that you 
may there fall, unheard and undefended, a victim to the \^all- 
ings of Agrippina, and the first impressions made on the uu 
reasoning multitude by rumour? Livia, it is true, is your 
confoderato; Tiberius is your friend ; but both hoeictly : aud 
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iudecd none will more ostentatiously bewail the fate of Gcr- 
inanicus, than such as most heartily rejoice at it.” 

78. Piso, of himself prone to violent .njeasures, was with no 

groat labour persuaded 1^1^ tte in a letter trans- 

mitted to Tiberius^ accu^d (Sermanicua luxury and inso- 
lence ; observing that he who had been expelled to make room 
for dangerous designs, against the state, had now sought to 
resume, with his former faith and loyalty, the cure of the 
army.” Ri the meahtime, he put'Domitius on 

and ordered him, avmdjng the coasts and to sail 

through the main sea to Syria. The deserters who from all 
qutu'ters were flocking to him, he formed into companies, and 
armed all the retainers to the camp j theii sailing over to the 
continent, intercepted a regiment of recruits upon their march 
into Syria ^ and wrote to the petty princes of Cilicia to assist 
him with succours : nor was the younger Piso slow in forward- 
ing the war, though he had glv^n his voice, against com- 
mencing it V'''-ry,vV.'-' 

79. As they coasted Lycia and Pamphilia, tbcy:;^ncountered 

the ships which (^medAgrippina Vl^ith hostUe fepfiugs on both 
sides, each at first prepared for combat fears 

were reciprocal, they proceeded ho further thin reproaches. 
Vibius Marsus suruiponed Piso, as criminal, to Rome, thero 
to make his defence; he answered, with derimonj that wheu 
the praetor, who was to sit upon cases of poisphih^^ had as- 
signed a day to the aCcuseraand the't^nspd, he Would atteiid.” 
Domitius, meanwhile, landing . # Syria, 

would have proceeded to the , sixtli 

legion, which he believed tb ho the &oSt to engage in- 

novel attempts, but was anticipated by Pacuvius, the licu- 
tenant-geueraL Seiitiu^ represented.thii by letter to Piso, and 
warned him, at his jieril to infect the camp.by .ininislers of 
corruption ; pr to assail the province by war;*' and drew into 
a body snob as he knew cherished tliC ihomb^^ 

or were averse to his foes : upon them hqyinpuloatod with 
much ardour, that Piso was attacking .ihb| majesty of the 
prince, and invading the Roman state . f . and than put himself 
at the head of a powerful force ready for the encounter. 

80. Neither did Piso, though his ^ enterprise miscarried, fail 
to adopt the best measures of security under existing circum- 
stances ; but seized a castle of Cilicia strongly fortified, named 
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Celeudris : for, to the cauxili.iry Cilicians sent lum by the 
petty kings, ho had joined his body of deserters, as also the 
rcciults lately intercepted, with all his own and Plaiicina’s 
slaves, and in number and bulk formed them into a legdon. 
In his harangue to them he protested, ^^that he, who nas 
the lieutenant of Ca^r, was excluded from the province winch 
Ciesar had committed to him j not by the legions (for by tiieir 
invitation he came) but by Sentius, who disguised under 
feigned charges his own personal hute ; but witli confidence 
they may stand in battle against men who would refuse to 
fight when they saw Piso, a commander lately by themselves 
styled their * Father,’ who had the best of it, if the question 
w ere tried on principles of justice, and who was not deficient 
in power and resell tion, if the sword must decide it.” He 
then arrayed his men without the fortifications, on a hill lofty 
and precipitous, for all the rest was begirt by the sea t against 
them stood the veterans regularly embattled, and with a re- 
serve ; one side had the advantage in the hardy character of 
the troops, the other in the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
their position ; but the latter had no spirit, nor hope, nor even 
weapons, save those of rustics, snatched up to meet a sudden 
emergency. As soon as they came to blows, the issue was no 
longer doubtful than while the Roman oohoita struggled up to 
level ground ; the Cilicians then fled, and shut themselves up 
in tho castle. 

81. Piso meanwhile attempted in vain an assault upon tho 
fleet, which waited at a smSi distance ; when he retunied. ho 
presented himself upon the walls, where, now prostrating hi;n 
self in an agony of grief, then calling upon particular soldiers 
by name, and tempting them by rewards, he laboured to ex- 
cite a mutiny ; and thus much had already efiPected, that a 
8taudard-b^r$r of the-sixth legion revolted tq him with hi* 
eagle, whetl Sentius commanded the cornets and trumpets to 
sound, the^ works to be assaulted, the ladders reared, and all 
the bravest meu to mount, and others to pour from tho engines 
volleys of dart$ and stones, and brands* The obstinacy of Pi^o 
was at last vanquished ; and he desired that upon delivering 
his arms he might remain in the castle while the emperor vas 
consulted as to whom he would commit the government ot 
Syria;” these conditions were not accepted ; nor \\as aught 
giunted hiri save ships and a safe conduct to Romo. 
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82. At Rome, when the illness of Gernianicns became 

generally known, and all its circumstances, as usually happens 
ill reports coming from a distance, were related with aggra- 
vations j grief and indignation prevailed, which even burst 
forth into lamentations, There could be no doubt,’* they 
said, ‘‘ that it was fot this that he had been banished to the 
extremities of the empire; for tjiis the province of Syria was 
committed to Piso; and these the fruits of Livia’s mysterious 
conferences' with Plancina ; truly had their ifethera spoken 
concerning his father Dtusus; that the possessors of rule 
beheld with an evil eye the popular spirit of their sons ; nor 
for aught else were they sacrificed, but that they meditateii 
giving the Roman people a system of equal laws, and restor- 
ing liberty.” These lamentations Of the populace were so 
inflamed, upon the tidings of his death, that, without "staying 
for an edict from the magistrates, W'ithout a decree of seiiatt.*, 
they assumed a vacation ; the (kiurts were deserted, private 
houses shut up; everywhere were groans, or silent grief: 
nothing was devised for form or show; and, though they 
forbore not to exhibit the exterior marks of mourning, in 
their souls they mourned still deeper. Accidentally some 
merchants from Syria, who had left GermanimiiS still alive, 
brought more Joyful news of his condition : these were 
instantly believed, and instantly proclaimed ; each, as fast as 
they met, informed others who foithwfth^^fr^ joy conveyed 
their ill-autheiiticated information with improvements to 
more, and they flew through th^^^ city, add burst open the 
temples* doors ; the night aided thCit>:CreduIity, and asseiliou 
was more confident in the dark. oiiposo 

these fictions, but loft them to vam^h With tifiiej and run tlioir 
coarse: hence with mpre bitternC^Aheyaft^^wax^^^^^^ grieved 
for him, as if anew snatched from them. ' , / 

83. Honouft were invented and decreed to Germanic us, 
various according to the intensity of afieotion for him, and the 
power of genius in the pfiirticular senators who pxdpbsed them : 
“that his name Sbould be sting in the Safiafr hymn ; curulo 
chairs placed for him amongst the pric^tS; of Augustus, and 
over these chairs oaken crowns hung ; his staute in iv«jry pre- 
cede in the Circensian games ; none but one of the J ulian race 
be, in the room of Germanicus, created flamen or augur:’ 
arches were added, one at Rome, oub upon the banks oi tno 
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Rhine, one upon Mount A.niamis, in Syria, with inscriptions 
of his exploits, and a testimony subjoined, that he died for 
the commonwealth : ” a cenotaph at Antioch, where his corpse 
was burnt ; a tribunal at Epidaphne, the place where he ended 
his life. The multitude of sfatueSj^ the many places where 
divine honours wei^ appointed to be paid him, would not be 
easily recounted. When they would have decreed him a 
golden shield/ distingiiisheij; in hidk as in material, to bo 
I)laced among the founders of eloqujence, Tiberius insisted 
‘‘ that he should dedicate one hiihself, such as was usual, and 
of a like size with others] forthateloquence was not measured 
by fortune ] and it was sufficient glory if he were ranked with 
ancient writers.” The battalion called the Juniors was now, by 
t)ic e<iuestrian order, entitled the battalion of Germanicus, and 
a rul^made by them that, on every Bfteenth of July, these 
troops should follow, as their standard, the effigies of Germa- 
iiicus : of these honours many continue ; some w'ere imme* 
diately omitted, or have become obsolete in the lapse of time. 

84. In the height of this public sorrow, Livia, sister to Ger- 
nianicus, and married to Drusus, was delivered of male twins; 
an event even in middling families rare and acceptable, but to 
Tiberius matter of such joy that he could not refrain boasting 
to the fathers, that to no Roman of the same eminence, be- 
fore him, were ever two children born at a birth for to his 
own glory ho turned all things, even mere accidents. But to 
tlie people at such a sad conjuncture, it was a source of addi- 
tional grief; as they feared that the family of Drusus thus 
increased would press heavier upon that of Germanicus. 

85. The same year the liceutiousness of wombu was by the 
senate re|||^iined with severe laws j.and it was provided, “that 

' Pliny the elder says, that the images of eminent men were repre- 
sented on the shield Which they had been ; used to wear ; and thence 
the images in honour of their memory were usually called shields. 
Pliny, lib. sautv, a. >Vhy the shield of Germanicus was to be placed 
among the orators, we learn from Suetonius, who says that Germani- 
c\is, among other. works of genius, left Greek comedies written by 
himself. See Life bf Caligula, s. 8. Ovid dedicated his “Fasti” tc 
Germanicus, whom he celebmtei as an orator and a poet:-— 

“ Quse sit eulm culti faoundia sensihius ons, 

Civioa pro trepidis cum tulit ama reis. 

Scimus et, ad nostras cum se tulit impetus artes, ^ 

Ingenii currant flumina quanta tui.” — Fast. lib. i 81. 
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no woman should become venal, if her father, gmiuinither 
or h\isband, were Roman knights.” For Vistilia, a lady borr 
of a pnefcoriau family^ had l^fore the ^diles published her 
jielf a prostitute ; after a among our 

ancestors, who thought:;that pj^itntesVyere pun- 
ished by merely. tK# aya^vh^Ctheir. m Labeo 

too was questiphedy^^hy in ho 

had neglected idle pxihi^ujAent presoribed by but ho 

alleged tkai the sixty, days* for cbm were no^ 

elapsed ; and it w^ deeiued sufficient/- to proceed against 
Vistilia, who was banished to the Isle of Seriphps. Measures 
were also taken for exterminating the solemnities of the Jews® 
and the Egyptians ; and a decree of the senate was passed, that 
four thousand descendants of franchised slaves, defiled with 
that superstition, and of age to carry arms, should be deported 
to Sardinia, to check the practice of frepbootry there ; and if, 
through the mallei ty of the climate, they perished, it would 
be small loss ; that the rest shoiild depart It^y, unless by a 
stated day they had renounced their profane rites* 

86. After this, Tiberius represented that to supply the 

place of Oocia; who had presided seven and fifty years over 
the vestals with the greatest sanctity, another yirgin was to 
he chosen; and thianked Fonteius Agrippa and Asinius Pollio, 
that by offering their daughters they contended iii good 
offices towaiSia th^ ’.commonwealth.;^ -datighter was 

preferred ; for nothing else bpt that her mother had continued 
in the same matrimonial imion ; fpr^Agrlppa^^^^^ divorce 
nad impaired the credit of his hpuspWv Hpbh^^^^fi^^ wa. 
passed over, Tiberius bestowed as of 

a tliousand gtiiat sesterces. : ^ / .. 

87. xis the people murmured at th^^ oppfessi'^ price of 

com, he settled the price of it to the btiyer, and undertook 
to pay two sesterces a measure to the corn-dealers ; neither 
however would he, on account of these acts, accept the name 
of “ Father of his a titlp offered hihrr^^b^ nay, 

' By th6 Jiitia (U AdiUUriUf Sixty days of 

the crirae were allowed to the hiishand to prepiim^ 

* Tacitus seems to ciohfeund the Egyptian and and, 

indeed, it does not app^ in his account ?0f;:the JeWlfih nation (TTiat. 
book V. 8. 2 ef seq,) that he ever madp lihis'bn^ess the 

history of that people. For the pt^eedlh^ again^ the Jews and 
Egyptians, see Suetonius m Tibi s. 86. ^ 
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he sharply rebuked such as said, ‘‘ his divine occupations,’ 
and called him Lord.*’ Hence it was difficult and dangerous 
to speak under a prince, who dreaded liberty and abhoiTed 
flattery, - 

88. I find in the' writers of those times, some of them 
senators, that in senate were read letters from Adgandos- 

trius, prince of the Chattia^n^ tw^ert^ing to dispatcli 
Arminius, if in order to it poison were sent to him ; and an 
answer returned, <‘that the Homan people took Vfengeance on 
their foes, not by fraud and covert acts, but armed and in tlie 
face of the sun,” In this, Tiberius gained equal glory with 
our ancient captains, who rejected and disclosed a plot to 
poison king Pyrrhus. Arminius, however, upon the departure 
of the Homans and expulsion of Maroboduus, aiming at 
royalty, became opposed to the liberty of his countrymen ; 
who took up arms against him ; and, during a contest carried 
on with fluctuating success, he fell by the treachery of his 
own kindred: tho deliverer of Germany without doubt he 
was, and one who assailed the Homan state, not like other 
kings and leaders, in its infancy, but in the pride of imperial 
elevation, in single encounters sometimes victorious, some 
times defeated, but not worsted in the general issue of tho 
var : he lived thirty-seven years; twelve he was in possession 
of power; and, amongst barbarous nations, his memory is 
still celebrated in their songs; his name is unknown in th^ 
annals of the Greeks, who only admire their own achieve- 
ments; nor is he very much celebrated among ns Romans 
whose habit it is to magnify men and ffeats of old, but to 
regard with indifference the estamples of modern prowess.* 

* For m excellent account of the hero Arminius, or Hermann, and a 
concise review of the, events in Oermany narrated in the first tyro books 
ef the AnaaHs, 460 @inith *0 Biographical Dici, art Aminiui. 
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1. AoRiPPuyA^ continuing her course without the least inter 
mission through all the penis and rigours of a sea-voyage in 
the winter, arrived at the island Coroyra, situated over against 
the sliores of Calabria, Unable to moderate her grief, a^id 
impatient from inexperience of afiGiiction, she spent a few days 
there to tranquillize her troubled spirit; when, on hearing of 
her arrival, all the intimate friends of her family, and most of 
the officers who had served under Oermanious, with a number 
of strangers from the neighbouring municipal towns, some 
thinking it due as a mark of respect to the prince, but the 
greater part, earned along with the current, ruslnvi to the 
city of Brundusium, the readiest port iu her way, and the 
salest lauding. As soon as the fleet appeared in the deep, 
instantly were filled, not the port alone and adjacent parts ut 
the s<'a, but the walls and roofs, and wherever the most distant 
prospect could bo obtained, with a sorrowing multitude, 
earnestly asking each other ‘‘whether they should receive her 
on landing in silence, or with some expression of feeling 
Nor was it clearly determined what coarse would be most 
niitable to the occasion, when the fleet came slowly in, not as 
u^iiai in sprightly trim, but all wearing the impress of sadness. 
VVl.en she descended from the ship, accompanied by her two 
infauts,* and bearing in her hand the fujgeral urn, her eyes 
fixed stedtastly upon the earth, one simuhaneous groan burst 
from the whole assemblage; nor could you distinguish relo- 
tions from strangers, nor the wailings of men from those of 
women ; nor could any ditferenco be discerned, except tliat 
those who came^ to meet her, in the vehemence o? recent grief, 
surpassed the attendants of Agrippina, who were exhausted 
with continued mauming. 

* The two children ol? Germanicus nrobaWy^were, Caligula, who 
according to Suetonina, accompanied his father into the eaotj and 
Julia, wuo wad born in the isle of Lesbos. See look U. s 51 . 
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2. Tiberius had despatched two prsctorian cohorts, with 
directions tliat the magistrates of Calabria, with Ajmliaiis and 
Campanians, should pay their last offices of respect to the 
memory of his son; upon the shoulders, therefore, of the 
tribunes and centurions his ashes were borne ; before them were 
earriod the ensigns unadorned, and the fasces reversed. As 
they passed through the colonies, the populace in black, the 
knights in their purple robes, burnt precious raiment, perfumes, 
and whatever else is used in funeral solen.nities, according to 
the ability of the place ; even they whose cities lay remote from 
the route came forth, offered victims, and erected altars to the 
gods of the departed, and with tears and ejaculations testified 
their sorrow, Drusus came as far as Terracina, with Claudius 
the brother of Gormanicus, and those of his children who had 
been left at Rome.' The consuls, Marcus Valerius and Marcus 
Aurelius (for they had now entered upon their office), the 
Bt'nate, and great part of the people, filled the road, — a scat- 
tered procession, each walking and expressing his grief as 
inclination led him; in sooth, flattery was an utter stranger 
here, for all knew how real was the joy, how hollow the grief, 
of Tiberius for the death of Germanicus, 

3. Tilierius and Livia avoided appearing abroad, — public 
lamentation they thought below their dignity— or perhaps 
they apprehended, that if their countenances were examined 
by all eyes their hypocrisy would be detected. That Antonia, 
mother to the deceased, bore any part in the fiineral, I do not 
find either in the historians or in the journals, though, besides 
Agrippina, and Drusus, and Claudius, his other relations are 
likewise there recorded by name; whether by sickness she 
was prevented, or whether her soul, vanquished by sorrow, 
could not bear to go through the repi’esentation of such an 
overpowering calamity. I would rather believe her con- 
strained by ^^ius and Livia, who left not the palace, that 
they might seem to grieve alike, and that the gmndmother 
and uncle might appear to have followed her example in 
staying at home. 

4. The day on which his remains were deposited in the 
I/mb of Augustus, at one time exhibited the silence of perfect 

* These were Nero and Drusus, Agrippina and Drusilla But it is 
tiot probable that the two daughters went so far to meet their fatlier’s 
funeral. 
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(lo^'olation; at another, the uproar of vociferous lamentation ; 
the streets of the city were crowded, one general blaze of 
torches glared throughout the Campus Martius; there the 
soldiers under arms, the magistrates without the insignia of 
office, and the people ranged according t6 their tribes, pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ^ that the commonwealth utterly lost, 
that henceforth there remained no hope,*^ so openly and so 
boldly that you would have believed they had forgotten those 
who ruled pver them. But nothing pierced Tiberius more 
do('[)ly than the warm interest excited in favour of Agrippina, 
while they gave her such titles as ^Hhe ornament of her 
country, the only blood of Angnstus, an unparalleled example 
of primitive virtue and, looldng up to heaven and the gods, 
they implored ^^ttie preservation of her issue, and that they 
might outHve their oppressors ” 

5. Tliere were those who missed the pomp of a publio 
funeral, and compared with this the superior honours and 
magnificence displayed by Augustus in that of Drusus, the 
father of Germanicus j observing, that he himself had tra- 
velled, in the depth of winter, as & as Ticinu^ and, continuing 
by the corpse, with it entered the city ; arour d his bier 
were crowded the images of the Claudii and Julii : he was 
mourned in the forum; his encomium pronounced on tlie 
r<^stra ; all the honours invented by our ancestors, or added 
by their posterity, were heaped upon him. But to Germanicus 
w ere denied the ordinaiy solemnities, and such as were due tc 
every distinguished Roman. Certainly his corpse was burnt 

111 a foreign country because of the long journey, in such a 

maTuicr aa it was, but afterwards it was but just to have com- 
pensated the scantiness of the first ceremony by the increased 
solemnity of the last; his brother met him but 6ne day’s 
journey, his uncle not even at the f Where were those 
observances of the ancients, the effigies of ^|(^dead laid in 
state on a be<i, hymns composed in memoW of departed 
virtue, witH encomiums and tears t Where at least the cere- 
monial of mx/^QwV* 5^-*, * . ^ 

C. All this was known to Tiberius, and to suppress the 
reflections of the popula<?0i he admonished them in an edict, 
that many illustrious Romans had for the common- 
wealth, but none so universally and vehemently regretted ; and 
that it was to the honour of himselj^^d all othci*s, if bounds 
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wuj-c obscrvcil. Tlie same things which became private fami- 
lies and brnall states, became not princes and an imperial 
people j that it was net unseemly to lament in the hist 
tiansport of sorrow, nay, relief was afforded by weeping, but 
It was now time to recover and compose their minds. Thus 
the deified Julius, upoi^ the loss of an only daughter tims 
the deified Augustus, Upon fce premature death of his grand- 
had both concealed their' sorrow. Mote ancient examples 
were unnecessary ] how often had the Roman people sustained 
with equanimity the slanghter of their armies, the death of 
their generals, and entire destruction of illustrious families, — 
piinces were mortal, the commonwealth was eternal, —they 
fchould therefore resume their customary vocations/’ And 
jccause tlie spectacle of the Megalesian^ games was at hand, 
ho added, ‘‘tJiat they should even lay aside their grief for 
amusements.” 

7. The vacation ended, public affairs were resumed ; Drusus 

departed for the army in Illyricum, the minds of all men 
impaiiontly looking for vengeance upon Piso; and amidst 
many complaints, that while he was roaming at large 4hrongh 
the delightful re^otis of Asia and Greece, he was undermining 
by contemptuous and artful delay the evidences of his crimes ; 
for it was gencmlly that Martina, that notorious traf- 

ficker in sorceries and Rent, as I have above related, by Cneius 
Sentius to Rome/had died suddenly at Brundusium; that 
poison lay concealed in a knot of her hair, but upon her body 
were found no symptoms of self-murder, 

8, Piso, sending forward his son to Rome, with instructions 
how to soften the emperor, proceeded himself to Drusus: him 
he hoped to find less implacable for the death of a brother 
than favourable for the removal of a rival. .Tiberius, to make 
it appear that the trial should bo fair, received the young 
man gracio^lj^^^d honoured him with the presents usually 

* Julia was the diujghter of Julius C»sar by his wife Cornelia, 

* The Hegalesisn games wtire so called from H^ydKn the great 

goddess, ov Mijkgm They were celebrated intbo mouth of April, 

ijind lasted seven days, Oermanicus died in the preceding month of 
November. The grief of the people at Rome was so violent, that even 
<ho Saturnalian games,' Which were towards the end of December, could 
not put a stop to the general sorrow, ^ See Suet, in Calig, s. 6. The 
mourning, we find .fToxn Tacitus, continued to the month of April 
following. 
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bestowevi on young noblemen. The answer of Drusiis to Piso 
was, “ that if the current rumours wore true, he stood in the 
first place of grief ’and revenge; but he hoped they were false 
and chimerical, and that the death of Germanicus would bo 
fotal to none.” This be declared ih pul>li(^ avoiding all private 
communication with him; nor was it doubted but the answer 
was dictated by Tiberius, when one otherwise artless and 
unguarded from the ihexperiehoe of youth practised the 
cunning of age. 

9. Piso having crossed the sea of Dalmatia/ and left Ids 
ships at Ancona, took first the road through Picenum, and 
then proceeding on the Flaminian way, met with the legion 
wliich was going from Pannonia to Rome, and thence to 
garrison in Africa. This too became the subject of popular 
censure, that he officiously mixed with the soldiers, and 
courted them in their march and quarters; therefore to avoid 
suspicion, or because when men are iii dread their conduct 
wavera, he embarked at Narnia upon the «Nar, thence sailed 
down the /Tiber, and by landing at the tomb of the Cavsar;'! 
heightened" the wrath of the populace; besides, bo and Plan- 
cina, in open day, strutted through the assemblage of persons 
on the banks with an air of cheerfulness, .ho , attended by a 
long band of clients, she by a train of ladie^». Among the 
incentives to popular displeasure were also his house, proudly 
overlooking fhe forum, and gaily deported, the feast and 
revel he made, and the publicity given to these proceedings 
from the frequented locality. 

10. . The next day Fulcinius Trio commenced criminal pro- 

ceedings against Piso before the cohsnfe, '^ opposed by 
Vitellius, Veranius, and others, whq Gcr- 

inanicus : they said, “that in this. prbsequtfbn Trio liad no 
part ; nor did they, themselves apt ft 3 f; aocusers, but as in- 
formants and witnesses of the faet^ tfeey ^^0^4 the 

injunctions of Geraianibus.” Trio, droppin^Shp^bcusation in 
that cause, got leave to call in que|t}oU his former life : and 
the emperor was solicited to undeVtalm' the tn^ which not 
even the acciised opposed,, dreading of the 

people and senate ; ** Tiberius, on the oootmry, he knew to be 
resolute in despising popular immours, and implicated in guilt 
lith his mother; besides, that truth and misrepresientations 

‘ Now the Oulf of Venice. 
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were easiest distinguished by a single judge, but in assemblies 
odium and envy prevailed.” Tiberius was aware of the heavy 
responsibility of the trial, and the imputations circulated 
against him. In the presence therefore of a few friends, he 
lizard the menacing charges of the accusei^, as also the depre- 
catory defence of the accused ; and referridthe entire cause to 
the senate. 

11. Meanwhile Drusus returned from Illyricum; and 

tliough the senate, for the captivity of Marobodujas, and bis 
exploits the summer before, had decreed him an ovation, he 
postponed Ae honour, and entered the city without that dis- 
tinction. Mso, for his advocates, desired Titus Arruntius, 
FulciniusJl&inius Gallus, .^serninus Marcellus, and Sextus 
PompeuMp.'liut as they excused themselves on various ground^, 
he^ room, Marcus Lepidus, Lucius Piso, and Li\ i- 

iMiih Regultts. And earnest were the speculations of all, how 
groat would prove the fidelity of the friends of Germanicus ; 
what the' assurance of the criminal, what the behaviour ot 
Tiberius ; whether he would be able to restrain aJD^keep dov u 
his feelings. Never were the people more int^t on these 
matters ; never did they exercise greater freedom in privately 
expressing reflections on the prince, or in keeping silence 
where silence implied suspicion. 

12. On the day the senate met, Tiberius made a studied 
speech of artful temperament ; he said, “ that ^Piso had been 
his father’s lieutenant and friend; and was appointed by him- 
self, with the sanction of the senate, as coadjutor to Ger- 
manicus in administering the affairs of the east : whether ho 
had there by contumacy and opposition exasperated the young 
jirince, and exulted in his death, or wickedly procured it, they 
were then to judge with unprejudiced minds. For, said he, 
if Piso in his office of lieutenant exceeded the limits of his 
commission, failed in respect to his commanding officer, and 
even rejoiced at his decease and at my affliction, I will detcbt 
the man, I will banish him from my house ; I will punish the 
private wrong, but not with the power of a prince. But if iio 
be found guilty of a crime which would call for vengeonoe, 
^vhosoever the murdered man might be, see that ye give to the 
children of Germanicus, and to us his parents, the solace a 
just retribution. Consider too at the same time, whether he 
sought to excite discontent and mutiny in the army ; whether lie 

TaC — VOL. I. I 
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endeavoured to win the affections of the soldiers by sinister arts, 
and to recover the province by arms : or whet her these are falsely 
reported as aggravations by the accusers, with who§e excessive 
zeal I am justly ofifended : for, what purpose was answei ed by 
stripping the corpse and exposing it to the ocular examination 
of the populace, — with what view was it disseminated even 
among foreign nations, that his death was the effect of poison, 
if all this was still doubtful, and remains yet to be tried ? It 
is true, I •bewail my son, , and shall ever bewail him ; but 
neither do I hinder the accused from bringing forwai'd every- 
thing by which his innocence may be sustained, or oppressive 
conduct on the part of Germaiiicus, if he was chargeable witli 
any, might at the same time be proved. And you also I im- 
plore not to treat imputed crimes as proved, because of my 
melancholy connexion with this cause. If the ties of blood, if 
the faith of fSriends, lias made any of you his patrons, aid him 
in his peril with your utmost eloquence and diligence. To tlie 
same pains, to the same constancy, I enlieat his accusers. 
Thus we itfjle granted to Germanicus, beyond the laws, that 
the inqiieston his death is held rather in tliis court than in 
tlie forum, before the senate than the ordinaiy judges. In 
every other respect, let the same impartiality bo ol)served. 
Let no man in this cause consider Drusus's tears ; let none 
regard my sorrow, nor any false imputations upon my 
honour.” 

13. Two days were then appointed for maintaining the 
charge ; six for preparing the defence, and three for making 
it. Fulcinius then began with charges relating to a remote 
period, and having no bearing upon the question, “ the amlu- 
tiou and rapacity of Piso in his administration of Spain 
which proved, brought no guilt on the a9cused with reference 
to recent charges if acquitted; nor if repelled, could it clear 
liim if found guilty of higher crimes* After him, Serveeus, 
Veranius, and Vitellius, all with equal zeal, but Vitellius with 
great eloquence, urged ** that KsOjSn his hatred to Germa- 
nicus, and ^*^for innovation, had bWolerating their licen- 
tiousu^ii^^^^i’^^'^ressions of the allies, cWrupted the common 
soldiers ?gtee, that by the m^t profligate he was 

styled ^ Fath&^P^^”he legions ;* that he had, on the contrary, 
shown himself impiacabty hostUe to all the best men, especi- 
ally the friends and'^J^^inanions of Germanicus; lastly, by 
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witchcraft and poison destroyed Germanicus himself : hence 
the offerings and immolations practised by him and Plancina . 
he had then attacked the commonwealth with open hostilities ; 
and, that he might be prosecuted as a criminal, they were 
forced to defeat him in a regular battle.” 

14. Ill every article but one his defence was faltering. For, 
neither the chaige of debauching the soldieiy, nor abandoning 
the province to all the 'most profligate, nor even his insults to 
Germanicus, could he deny : he seemed only to clear himself 
of the charge of poison; a charge which in truth was not 
sufficiently corroborated by the accusers, since they had only 
to allege “ that at an entertainment of Germanicus, Piso, while 
he sat above him, with his hands poisoned the meat.” For it 
appeared absurd that amongst so many slaves not his own, in 
view of so many bystanders, and under the eye of Germanicus, 
he would attempt it ; besides, the accused offered to have his 
set of slaves put to the rack, and demanded that the waitei-s 
should also : but the judges were implacable, but from different 
motives ; Tiberius for the hostile attack on the province ; the 
senate because it could never be convinced that the death of 
Germanicus was not the effect of fraud. Some moved for 
the letters wiitten to Piso from Borne ; a motion opposed by 
Tiberius no less than by Piso. From without, at the same 
time, were heard the cries of the people, ‘Hhat if he escaped 
the judgment of the senate, they would not keep their hands 
off him.” They had already dragged some of his statues to 
the Gemouian steps,* and were proceeding to break them up ; 
but by the orders of Tiberius they were rescued and replaced. 
Piso was therefore put into a litter and escorted by a tribune 
of a preetorian cohort ; and various were the surmises ex- 
pressed, whether he attended as a guard for safety, or a minister 
of death. 

15. Plancina was under equal odium, but had more interest ; 
hence it was doubted how far Tiberius durst proceed against 
her. While her husband’s hopes were undecid^, she professed 
*^she would share his fortune whatever it were, and, if fate 
would have it so, perish with him,” But when, by the secret 
solicitations of Livia, she had secured her own pardon, slie 

' The Gemonioi Scales were a flight of steps at the bottom of the 
Capitoline Hill, where the bodies of malefactJrs were exposed, and 
then dragged by a hook fixed in the throat, ah*d thrown Into the Tiber. 
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bc'gan \)y degrees to detiicli herself from her Imsbaiul, and to 
make a separate defence. After this fatal warning, he doubted 
whether he should make any further efforts ; but, by the 
advice of his sons, fortifying his mind, he again entered the 
senate ; where he had to hear the renewal of the prosecution, 
the angry expressions of the fethers, and on all hands indica- 
tions of displeasure and failure ; but nothing daunted him so 
much as to behold Tiberius, exhibiting no token either of com- 
miseration .or anger, but sullen and close shut up, that ho 
might be impregnable to every attempt at moving him. When 
lio was brought borne, as if he were preparing for his further 
defence the next day, he wrote somewhat, which he sealed and 
delivered to his freedman : he then paid the usual attention to 
his person ; and after that, late at night, his wife leaving the 
chamber, he ordered the door to be shut, and was found, at 
break of day, stabbed through the throat, his sword lying on 
the ground. 

16. I remember to have heard from aged men, that in the 
hands of Piso was frequently seen a bundle of writings, which 
he did not ^pose, but which, as his friends const^tly averred, 
contained the letters of Tiberius and bis orders against Ger- 
manious ; that he was resolved to lay them befoid^t^.^riiers 
and to charge the emperor, but was deluded b5SP^Vllow 
promises of Sejanus ; and that neither did Hso die by his own 
hands, but of an express executioner, sent into his house.” I 
dare affirm neither ; nor yet ought I to conceal the relations 
of such as still lived when I was a youth. Tiberius, framing 
his countenance to sadness, complained to the senate that 
Piso, by that sort of death, had sought to throw odium upon 
him ; and in .a rapid succession of questions, inquired particu- 
larly how he had passed his last day,, how his last night ? 
The freedman answered to most with prudence, to some con- 
fusedly. The ^mperor then recited the letter sent him by 
Piso. It was conceived almost in these words t Oppressed 
by a combination of my enemies and the offitim of falsely 
imputed crimes j since no place is left here for truth and my 
innocence ; to the immortal gods I appeal tJial towards you, 
Caesar, I have lived with sincere inor towards your 

mother with less reference. For my sons I implore her pro- 
tection and yours my son Cneius had no share in the events 
aid to my charge, of whatsoever character they were, since, 
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during the whole time, he abode at Rome : and my soir 
Marcus dissuaded me from returning to Syria. Oh that, old 
as r am, I had yielded to him, rather than he, young as lie is, 
to me ! Hence the more earnestly I pray that innocent as he 
is, he be not involved in the punishment of my guilt; by my 
devoted services for five and forty years, I entreat you ; 1, who 
formerly during my fellowship in the consulship with the 
deified Augustus, your father, enjoyed his approbation and 
your friendship ; I, who shall never ask a favour t>f you here- 
after, implore your mercy for my unhappy son.** Of Plancina 
he said nothing. 

1 7. Tiberius, upon this, cleared the young man of any par- 
ticipation in the guilt of the civil war, alleging that he had 
acted under the orders of his father, which a son could not 
disobey,” at the same time bewailing “that noble house, 
and even the nfelancholy fate of Piso himself, howsoever 
deserved.” For Plancina he pleaded with shame and guilt, 
alleging the importunity of his mother; against whom the 
secret complaints of all the worthiest citizens burst forth 
with augmented vehemence. “ Was it then riglit for a giund- 
mother to admit to her sight the murderess of her grandson, 
to hold converse with her, and rescue her from the vengeance 
of the senate? To Qermanicus alone was denied what by 
the laws was granted to every citizen. By Vitellius and 
Veranius, the fate of that prince was mourned and his cause 
pleaded; by the emperor and his mother, Plancina was 
defended. Henceforth she might turn her infernal arts so 
successfully tried, and her poisons, upon Agrippina and her 
children ; and, with the blood of that most miserable house, 
satiate this exemplary grandmother and uncle.*’ Two days 
were thus wasted in the semblance of a trial ; Tiberius 
animating thej^ns of Piso to protect their mother, AVhen 
tlie pleadei^ alia witnesses had zealously pushed the charge, 
as no one replied in her defence, commiseiution was increased 
rather thaii^ hatred. The consul Aui^lius potta was first 
’isked his ppiniohy (for when the emperor ejected the voices, 
one magistrates likewise voted) his sent^e was, “ that the 

* In the tinie of the republic, the consul, wh/pre^jidtefi^n the senate, 
put the question to the fathers in every debatA;.^but ho neither called 
upon his colleague, nor the praetors, nor any ef^he acting magistrate*, 

tie addressed himself to the prince of th^enat<3, the consuls elect, 
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name of Piso should be erased from the annals, part of liia 
estate confiscated, part granted to his son Cneiiis, upon 
changing that name; that his son Marcus be divested of his 
dignity, and, taking fifty thousand great sesterces for his 
support, be banished for ten years: and that to Plancina 
indemnity should be granted, in consideration of the prayer 
of Augusta,** 

1 8. Much of this sentence was abated by the emperor ; 
that of striking Piso’s name out of the annals, when “ t)\at 
of Mark Antony, who made war upon his country ; that of 
Julius Antonius,* who had violated the house of Augustus, 
continued still there.’* He also exempted Marcus Piso from 
ignominy, and left him his whole paternal inheritance ; for, 
as I have already often observed, he was tolerably proof 
against the temptation of money, and, at that time, from 
shame at having screened Plancina, he was the more disposed 
to mercy. He likewise withstood the motion of yaleriiis 
Messalinus, “ for erecting a golden statue in the temple of 
Mars the Avenger;’* and that of Ctocina Seyeros, “for 
founding an altar to Revenge.” “ Such monuments as these,” 
he insisted, were only fit to be raised upon foreign victories ; 
domestic calamities should bo buried in the /grief which 
attended them.** Messalinus had added, “ that to Tiberius, 
Li via, Antonia, Agrippina, and Drusus, public thanks should 
be rendered for haying revenged the death of Germanicus;” 
but had omitted to mention Claudius. Messalinus was asked 
by Lucius Asprenas, in the presence of the senate, “ whether 
he was aware that he had omitted him}” and then at length 
the name of Claudius was subjoined. The more I meditate 
on the events of ancient or modern times, the more I am 
struck with the capricious uncertaiutyt which mocks the 
ciilculations of men in all their transactions;^ Tor there was 

and after theia to the members of consular rank, and in regular sue* 
cession to the rest of the senate. The reason of this arrangement 
seems to have been an idea that the magi^rates, if they took the lead, 
would have too much influence on the rest bf the assembly. After the 
change of government, the same practice continued, with this differ- 
ence : if the^emperor attended the debates in the senate, he, of course, 
was the sup^me ma^strate; and in that case it was his to collect the 
Toices. He began with the consuls actually in ofiflee, and proceeded to 
the other magistrates according to their rank, 

^ See Ann^s, book iv. s. 44. 
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not ta man who was not thought more likely to succeed to 
the throne, whether from his fame, his promise, or public 
venemtion,^ than he whom Fortune treasm*ed up in her secret 
counsels as the future prince. 

19. A few days after, Vitellius, Veranius, and Sevenis, 
were by the senate preferred to the honours of the pricstliood, 
at the motion of Tiberius., To Fulcinius he promised hii 
suffrage for preferment, but adtised him not to embanass 
his eloquence by impetuosity.’* Here was the termination 
of the proceedings for avenging the death of Germanicus; an 
affair which had been the subject of every variety of mis- 
representation, not by those only who then lived, but likewise 
i:\ succeeding times : so true is it that all transactions of j)re- 
eminent importance are wrapt in doubt and obscurity ; while 
some hold for certain facts the most precarious hearsays, 
others turn facts into falsehold; and both ai’e exaggerated 
by posterity. Drusus went out of the city to renew the 
auspices, and presently entered it in ovation. A few days 
after died Vipsania, his ‘mother; the only one of the children 
of Agrippa who died a natural death : the rest manifestly 
perished, or are believed to have perished, by the sword, 
poison, or famina 

20. The same yeay, Taefarinas, whom I have mentioned to 
have been defeated the former summer by Camillas, renewed 
tlie war in Afirica; first by desultory incureions for the pur- 
noses of devastation, so sudden that they escaped unchastised ; 
next, by -sacking towns and bearing away large bootj ; 
at last, he besets a Roman cohort, at a small distance from 
the river Pagida. The fort they occupied was commandetl 
by Deorius, an active and experienced soldier, who regarded 
this siege as a dishonour, " Encouraging his men to offer 
battle on the open plain, he drew them up without the walls; 
at the fii*st shook the cohort was repulsed ; but the resolute 
Decrius braved the enemy’s darts, opposed the runaways, and 
upbraided the standiu-d-bearers, *Hhat upon vagabonds and 
undisciplined robbers the Roman soldiers turned their backs.” 
At the same time he received several wounds ; and, though 
his eye was pierced through, he faced the foe^ nor ceased 
fighting, till, deserted by his men, he was slam^" 

21. Lucius Aprohius had succeeded Caifftfll^. As soon as 
he learnt this defeat, grieved rather at tlio disgrace of his own 
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men than the of the enemy, lie practised a severity, at 

this time rare, and founded on the example of ancient times;* 
heating to death with a cudgel every tenth man of that de- 
graded cohort, drawn by lot j and such was the benefit of this 
rigour, that those very forces of ; Tocfariiijas, as they assaulted 
the fortress of Thala, Were routed by^a body of liot more than 
five hundred veterans. In this battle, Helvius, a 

common soldier, acquired glory pf saving a citizen, and 
was by Apronius presented with the spear and collar; Tiberius 
added the civic crown, complaining rather than offended, that 
Apronius had not, in his own right as- proconsul, granted that 
also. Taefarinas, os the Numidians were dismayed and set 
against sieges, adopted a desultory mode of war; retiring when 
attacked, and, upon a retreat, assaulting the rear. As long as 
the barbarian observed this method, without sustaining any 
loss himself, he mocked the baffled and harassed Romans; but 
after he drew down to the maritime places, being prevented 
from moving by the quantities of plunder, he pitched a camp 
and remained there. Hither Apronius C^ianus was by his 
father despatched with the cavahy and auxiliary cohorts, to 
which he had added the most active of the legionary foot; 
and, having successfully fought the Numidians, drove them 
back to the deserts. 


22 . At Rome, Emilia Leplda, who, besides the nobleness of 
the Emiliau family, was great-granddaughter to Pompey and 
vSylla, was charged with feigning that she had given birth to 
a child by Publius Quirinus, her husband, a man rich and 
childless. She w^as further charged wdfh ‘‘adulteries, poison- 
ings, and treasonable dealings with the Chaldsoans about the 
fate and continuance of the imperial house,”/ Her brother 
Manius Lepidus, defended her; ahd giiitty and infamous a*s 
she was, the persecution from her husband {continued after 
tlieir divorce) drew compassion ,^upon her. In this trial, it 
was no easy matter to discover the heart of Tiberius ; with 
nh subtlety he blended and disgui^d the symptoms of 


VtjpiuB daudlua, consul A. U.O. 250, commanded in the war against 
The soldiers, regardless of didoiplzhe and subordination, 
th^r officers, and, in consequence of their con- 
tJauditia dei^i. As soon as they returned to their camp, 


o* hisartny. « ^eftingleaders with death, Ohd de^^ the rest 
altitude, sorte deuimus quisque, ad supplicium 
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indignation and clemency. At first he besought the senate 
“ not to meddle with the articles of treason and presently 
engaged Marcus Servilius, once consul, and the other witnesses, 
to produce the very evidences of treason which he had desired 
to suppress: and yel, he took the slaves of Lepida from the 
guard of soldiers, and, trai^erred them to the consuls; nor 
would he sufter; them to be examined by torture, as to lier 
practices against his own house: he even excused Drusus 
from voting first, as consul elect This ^me understood as 
a concession to civil equality, “that the rest might not be 
obliged to follow the example of Drusus;” some ascribed it to 
cruelty, “ for that he would not have surrendered his privilege 
except he had meant to condemn her.” 

23. The public games interrupted the trial, when Lepida, 
accompanied with other ladies of distinguished quality, entered 
the theatre;* and with doleful lamentations invoking her 
ancestors, and Pompey himself, whose statues stood round in 
view, and who raised those monuments he saw, she excited 
such universal commiseration, that the spectators burst into 
tears, and gave vent to angry and direful imprecations against 
Quirinus, “ to whose childless old age and mean extraction, a 
lady once designed for the wife of Lucius Csesar, and for the 
daughter-in-law of the deified Augustus, was given.” At last, 
by putting her slaves to the rack, her crimes were made mani- 
fest, and the judgment of Rubellius Blandus prevailed, for 
interdicting her from fire and water. To this judgment Drusus 
assented, thouglj othei’s hod proposed a milder. That lier 
estate should not be forfeited, was shortly after granted to 
ScauruB, who by her had had a daughter; and now, after con- 
demnation, Tiberius divulged the fact, that “ from the slaves 
too of Quirinus he had learnt her attempts to poison him,” 

24. As a consolation to the illustrious families of Romo for 
their late calamities (for the Calpurnian house had suffered 
the loss of Piso, aud j\ist after, the iEmilian house that of 
Lepida), Deeius Silanus was now restored to the Julian family. 
I will briefly repite his disgrace. As, against tbe,:i*epublic, the 
fortime of Augustus carried all befote it, so in ;1hi8 family it 
was unhappy, on aepount of the lewdness of his daughter and 

^ The Theatre of Pompey, dedicated A.mo, 669, For a furthef 
account of this building, capable, according to Pliny (lib. xxxv. s. 15), 
of holding forty thousand persons, see Annals, book xiv. s. 20. 
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granddaughter, whom lie banished llio city, punishing with 
death or exile their adulterers. For, by giving to a tan It 
common between men and heinous name of sacn- 

lege and tt^ason, he departed fo of our ancestors 

and his own laws. But I Bhall hereafter relate the fate J. 
others from this his severity, as-^so the other trjinsactions 
of that time, if, having finished my present undertaking, life 
remains for other studies. Siiami% who had debauched tlie 
granddaughter of Augustus, thou^ the only punishment 
inflicted on him was, to be exiduded from the friendship and 
presence of the emperor, yet understood this as a denunciation 
of banishment; nor durst he, till the reign of Tiberius, sup- 
plicate the prince and the senate for leave to return, through 
the influence of his brother, Marcus Silanus, who was pre- 
eminently distinguished by bis illustrious rank and eloquence. 
Marcus having returned thanks to Tiberius, had this answer 
from him before the senate, — “ that he himself also rejoiced 
that his brother was returned after a long absence ; and justly 
was it permitted him, since neither by decree of the senate, 
nor by any law, had he been banished ; that he; himself, how- 
ever, retained entire the resentment of his father towards 
him, nor by the return of Silanus were the )-esolutions of 
Augustus cancelled. Thenceforward he remained at Koine, 
but obtained no honoura. 

25. A mitigation of the law Papia Poppsea^ was next pro- 
posed, — a law which Augustus had made when in years, in 
support of the Julian laws, for punishing celibacy and enwch- 
ing the exchequer. Nor even by this means did marriages 
and the bringing up of children become more in vogue, the 
advantage of liaving no children to inherit outweighing the 
penalty of disobedience; however, the nrnibers endangered by 
it increased, while by the glosses of informers every family 
was suffering. So that, as before the city laboured under the 
weight of crimes, so now under the post of laws. From this 
'^.umstance 1 am induced to investigate the first rise of laws, 

paid no^ Pap^ P&ppcea derived its name from two consuls who 
^uniac;y > namely, Marcus Papius Mutilus, and Quintus 

ninth of the Christian era. Dio observes 
neither wife nor children; and for that 
j^sed penalties on celibacy» and rewarded the 
" hb. ii f, f^g ve acceptable, because disinterested. 
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and show liow it was that this countless multitude and variety 
of laws were introduced. , 

26. The first race men, as yet from every depraved 

passion, lived without i^pro^b and urimcfe, and therefore 
without chastisements and restraints; nor wa;8 there occasion 
for rewards, when from their own natiii^ inclination they 
pursued things hcmourafete j f^ nothing 

inordinately, they weri- prohibited 0m nothing by fear. 
But, after they had put off their original equality, and 
instead of moderation and diffidence, ambition and violence 
entered in, sovereignties s])rang up, and in many nations con- 
tinued without intermission. Some, either from the beginning, 
or after they were surfeited with tyrants, preferred the govern- 
ment of laws, which, in those early ages, when the minds of 
men were unsophisticated, were plain and simple. The laws 
in most renown were those framed for the Cretans by Minos, 
for the Spartans by Lycurgus, and afterwards that more 
elaborate and extended c<)de which Solon composed for the 
Athenians. Komulus ruled over us Romans according to his 
own pleasure; after him, Numa managed the people by 
religious devices and divine law. Some institutions were 
introduced by Tullus Hostilius, and Ancus Martius ; but 
Servius Tullius stands preeminent as the founder of laws 
which the kings themselves were bound to obey. 

27. After the expulsion of Tarquin, the people resorted to 
many expedients for the security of their freedom against the 
cabals of the senate, and to consolidate the interests of the 
different orders of the state; hence were created the Decem- 
viri, and by them were composed the Twelve Tables, that 
consummation of equitable legislation, in which were adopted 
whatever excellences could be found in any other codes in 
existence For the laws which were made in after times, 
though sometimes framed to meet the crimes of offenders as 
tliey arose, yet more frequently were earned in a violent 
manner, and during the conflicts of the different orders, from a 
desire of obtaining unpermitted honqiwwtiDr getting rid of 
illustrious men, and for other sinisjrlP^^J^cts; Hence the 
Gracchi and Satumini, those exo^wSof the ^ople ; and 
hence Drusus, in the name of the senate, vying-with them in 
largesses ; hence the allies seduced to espouse his cause by the 
hope of obtaining the freedom of the city, or rather mocked 
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and deceived by the veto of the tribunes. Neither during 
the Italian war, nor during the civ^ war which followed, was 
the practice discontinued ; but many aiM contradictory laws 
were then made;" till at len^h Sylla, the dictator, changing 
or abolishing the past, added many of his own, and procured 
some respite in tWs matter, but hot for lo^^^ presently 
followed the turbulieht propositions of Lepidtis, and soon after 
to the tribiihes* was restored their exttavagant power of 
raising cotmnotions among the people by whatsoever means 
they pleased. And now laws were not made foi* the public 
only, but for particular men; and in the most corrupt period 
of the commonwealth the greatest number of laws were 
made. 

28. Cneius Pompej, in his third consulship, was chosen 
to correct the public enormities; but his remedies proved 
more unsupportable than its distempers. He was at once 
the maker and the violator of his own laws, and what he had 
acquired by arms he lost by the same means. Henceforward 
for twenty years discord raged, neither unwritten npv written 
law liad any force ; the most wicked found impunity in the 
excess of their wickedness ; and many virtuous men perished 
in their uprightness. At length, Augustus Cjesav in his sixth 
consulship, then confirmed in power, abolished the orders 
which during the triumvirate he had established, and gave 
us laws proper for peace and a single ruler, l<Vom that 
time the bonds of slavery were drawn closer: ipies wore ap- 
pointed, who by the la\r Papia Poppsea were encouraged with 
rewards, to watch such as neglected the privileges of mar- 
ritigo, in order that the state, as the common parent, might 
obtain their vacant possessions. But these informed \veut 
beyond the intention of the law, and had into their 
clutches the city, Italy, and the Roman citi2se>n^ in every 

^ Sylla, seeii^ that the tribunes m ill uise of tlieir power, 

reduced those magistrates within due bo^ds. Pompey, in his consiil- 
sliip, A.TJ.O. 684, re-established the tribunitian power. Speaking of this 
act, Cicero says . the habit of mentioning'PomiTey, upon all 
occasions, , with the ^^commendation; but, with regard to the 

tribunitiaii p>wer he chosS^o be silent. . He wa$ hot willing to con- 
demn that me^tfjure, and to approve wes hot to his |)Oweri “ Pompeium 
nostrum cDcteris rebus^ omnibus semper ampliesiims summisque effero 
laiidibus. De tribunitia potestate taceo; neo enim reprehenclere libet, 
nec laudaro possum.”— Cicero, De Legibus, lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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part of the empire : numbers were stripped of tlieir entire 
fortunes, and all had the terror of them before their eyes ; 
when Tiberius chose by lot five of consular rank, five of 
prmtorian, with ten other. senators, to apply a remedy; by 
whom most of its intricacies were explained ; which afibrded 
some alleviation of the pressing mischief, 

29. Tiberius about thw time reoomnriended to the favour 
of the senate Nerp, one of the children of Germanicus, now 
entered on the state of manhood; and, with the ridicule of 
those who heard him, desired “ that he might be exempted 
from executing the office of the vigintivirate,^ and have leave 
to put up for the qiuestorsliip five years sooner than the laws 
directed.” Tiberius pretended that the same indulgences 
had been decreed to himself and his brother Brusus, at the 
request of Augustus.” Nor do I doubt but there were at that 
time those who secretly ridiculed such petitions ; although then 
the foundations of the lofty power of the Csesars were but 
being laid, the ancient custom was fresher in the recollection ; 
and the relation between Augustus and his wife’s sons was 
slighter than between a grandfather and his grandsons. A seat 
in the pontifical college was given in addition ; and the first 
day he entered the forum a gratuity was presented to the 
people, who were much pleased in beholding a son of Ger- 
manicus now or After that their joy was heightened by 
his marriage with Julia, tlie daughter of Bx'usus. But as 
these expats were received with approbation, so the intended 
marrij® of the daughter of Sejaniis with the son of Claudius 
^^dissatisfaction. Tiberius seemed to have polluted the 
nohjll^ of the Claudian house by it; and further to have 
in<|^ed the influence of Sejanus, already suspected of 
aspiring views. 

^ Dio inforrns ua, that while Augustus, after all his victories, was 
still absent from. Boms^ the senat^ by a decree, established a new 
, jnagistracy, CQXisisti^gl^ twenty, to superintend the police and good 
government of the Their duty was divided into different depart- 
ments : three to, alt judgment ; three to direct the coinage; four to 
superintend the pfpUo ways; and ten to preside in such causes as 
were tried % the centumyirl The office w*s continued by Augustus, 
and became the previous step to the higher magistracies. The time 
for entering on the quajstorship was at the age of twenty-four; con- 
sequently, Nero, the eldest son of Germanicus, might begin his career 
of honours when turned of nineteen. 
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30. In the latter part of this year died Lucius Volusius 
and Sallustius Crispus; distinguished cliaracters. The family 
of Volusius wiis ancient, but rose no higher than the pr»tur- 
ship ; it was he who honoured it with the consulship ; and 
was likewise created censor for modelling the classes of the 
equestrian order; he also laid the foundation of the wealth 
which that family enjoyed in so boundless a degree. Crispus, 
who was of an equestrian house, and great-nephew by a sister 
to Gains Sallustius, that most renowned Roman historian, 
was adopted by him; and though the way to the great 
offices was open to him, yet, in imittition of Mseceuas, witliout 
the dignity of senator, he surpassed in influence many who 
were distinguished by consulships and triumphs ; differing 
from the custom of ancient times in his style of living and 
the elegance of his habits; and, in expense and affluence, 
bordering upon luxury. But beneath this gay exterior was 
au energy of mind equal to the greatest affair's, which exerted 
itself the more in proportion as he made a show of indolence 
and sloth : be was, therefore, in the lifetime of MccG.'^nas, the 
next in fayourj afterwai'ds chief confidant in all the secret 
counsels of Augustus and Tiberius, and privy to the order 
for slaying Agrippa Posthumus ; in bis old age, he preserved 
with the prince rather the appearance than the influence of 
authority. The same had happened to Mseeffias. It is the 
fate of jjower rarely to be lasting ; perhaps from satiety in 
both, when princes have no more to grant, and ministers no 
more to crave 

31. Next followed the consulsbipof Tiberius and Drusus ; 
to Tiberius the fourth, to Drusus the second ; remarkable 
from father and son being colleagues— for the same fellowship 
in the office between Tiberius and Ger^jianictts, two years 
before, was neither gratifying to the uhcle^ nor were they so 
closely connected by relatioi^ip. In the beginning of the 
year, Tiberius, on pretence of reinstating his health, retired 
to Campania ; whether it was that he would gradually pre- 
pare himself for a long and lasting retirement, or to leaving 
Drusus, in his father’s absence, the execution of the consul- 
ship alone: and, as it happened, a trifling circumstance, 
which led to a serious contest, afforded the young consul 
materials for ingratiating himself with the public. Domitiua 
Corbulc, formerly prietor, complained to the senate of Lucius 
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Sylla, a noble youth, “that in the show of gladiators he 
would not yield him place.” His years, the national custom, 
and the zealous support of the old men, formed the advan- 
tages of Corbulo : on the other side, Mamercus Scaurus, 
Lucius Arruntius, and others, laboured for their kinsman 
Sylla : they argued the matter warmly, and the examples of 
our ancestor 9 ^,.w^re urged, “who by severe decrees had 
censured iiTeverenee in jfeuth.” Till at length Drusus inter- 
j)osed with remarks calculated to sooth their animosities, and 
c;orbulo bad satisfaction made him by Scaurus,* who was 
both father-in-law and uncle to Sylla, and the most copious 
orator of that age. The same Corbulo, exclaiming against 
“the condition of most of the roads through Italy, that 
through the fraud of the contractoi*s and negligence of the 
magistrates, they were intemipted and impassable ; ” willingly 
undertook the execution of the business ; but executed it not 
so much to the convenience of the public as to the ruin of 
many on whose properties and reputation he made ruthless 
havoc by his convictions and confiscations. 

32. Soon after, Tiberius by a letter acquainted the senate, 
“that by the incursions of Tacfarinas fresh commotions had 
arisen in Africa; and that they must select for proconsul a 
man of military experience, of vigorous constitution, and who 
would be equal to the war.” Sextus Pompeius, taking this 
occasion to discharge his hate, reproached Marcus Lepidus as 
dastardly, indigent, a disgrace to his ancestoi's, and, therefore, 
to be divested even of the government of Asia, his province 
by lot.” * But the senate opposed him ; they considered 
Lepidus as a man rather mild than indolent; and that, as in 
his narrow fortune bequeathed to him, but not impaired by 
him, he. preserved his dignity without reproach, he merited 
honour rather than contumely : he was therefore sent to 

' For mow of Mamercus Scaums, a man famous for his talents at 
the bar, but detested for his vicious course of life, see Annals, book vL 
s. 29. 

2 It has been already mentioned that Augustus, having reserved 
some provinces for his own management, resigned the rest to the 
senate. Asia and Africa were in the number assigned to the fathers, 
and were always considered as consular govemmfents. Two, who had 
discharged the office of coxtsul, were named, aim the province of each 
was decided by lot. That rule, however, was^waved in sudden eiriei'- 
gencies, and a proconsul was sent without inj form of election ci 
ballot. 
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Asia. Concerning Africa, it was decreed that the appoint- 
ment of a governor should be left to the emperor. 

33. In the course of the debate, Ceeoina Severus proposed, 
‘‘ that no magistrate Should go into any province accompanied 
by his wife.” fie introduced this motion with a long preface, 
“that he lived vdth his own in perfwt concord, by her he 
had six children; and what hejw^ establishl^ as a law for 
all, he had observed at honaO, ha^hg during forty years* 
service coniined her to Italy, .. It was not, indeed, without 
cause established of old, that women should not be taken 
into allied nations or foreign. A train of women introduced 
luxury in peace, by their fears retarded war, and made a 
Roman army resemble in their march the stately progress 
of Barbarians. The sex was not only delicate and unequal 
to fatigue, but, if suffered, cruel, aspiring, and greedy of 
authority ; that they walked among the troops, and had the 
centurions at their beck. A woman* had lately presided at 
tlie exercises of the troops, and at the decursibhs of the 
legions. The senate themselves should consider that as often 
as any of the magistrates were charged with plundering the 
provinces, their wives were the chief dlFenders/ To the ladies 
the most profligate in the province immediately attached 
themselves ; by them all aflfe-irs were undertaken and trans- 
acted : that two persons were to be attended when they went 
out, and there were two courts of justice ; but the orders of 
the ladies wete the more peremptory and capricious. Such 
excesses were formerly restrained by the Gppiau^ and other 
laws ; but now, these barriers removed, women ruled all 
things, their families, the courts of justice, and, at length, 
even the armies.” 

34:. This proposition was heard by few jjvith approbation ; 
more met it with clamorous objections, urging /Hhat neither 
was it regularly laid before the senate, nor Caocina of 
sufficient consideration to originate a reform in so grave 

* Plancma^e wife of Piso. 

^ Cains O^Ptis, tribune of the i>eopIe A. U« C- ^1, Was the author of 
a law by which the women were laid under iBeyer^ restrictions in tlie 
article! of di^s and othir expenses. The law was repealed, uofcwitii- 
standing the strenuous efforts of Cato^ the censor, ^u.o. 559. See 
Livy, lib. xxxiv. s. 83. But still it was thought necessary that the 
female sex should be held within due bounds, and other sumptuary 
laws were enacted. 
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a matter.” Ho was soon after answered by Valerius Messali* 
:lus, wlio wiis the sou of Messala, and the eloquence of the 
father was reflected in the son. He said, — ^‘that many 
rigorous institiitions of the ancient softened, and 

changed for the better now, as of old, 

beset with wars, npr ^mtinees fhw cou' 

cessions were ma4o td fhe cohye^en^^ sex, 

who were so far 'from tbe ,^rovijice^ that they 

wei e not felt in the private /expenditure of their husbands. 
As to honours, atteudanco, and expense, they eiijjcfyed them 
in common with their hus^nds, who co^^^ no em- 

l)anassmont from their company in time of p^ce. To war, 
indeed, we must go equipped and unencumbered; but after 
the fatigues of war, what relief was more honourable than 
tha!: which a wife afforded? But some wives had given loose 
to ambition and avarice! What! were not most of the 
magistrates themselves chargeable with various excc^es? we 
did not therefore send none into the provinces* Husbands 
were often corrupted by the vices of their wives ; atfd were, 
tlierefore, all single men untainted by such influences? The 
Oppian laws were formei'iy passed, because the condition of the 
times require^l them ; suph restrictions were afterwards some- 
wliat relaxed and mollified, because it was expedient. In vain 
wo covered our own supineuess with borrowed names : if the 
wife ran ihtp excess, the husband was to blame. It w’as, 
moreover, unreasonable, for tjio weak and uxorious spirit of 
one or a few, to bereave all others of the natural partners of 
their prosperity and distress. Besides, the sex, weak by 
nature, would be left defenceless, abandoned to their natural 
extravagance, and the solicitations of adulterers. .Scarcely 
under the eye and restraint' of the husband, was the marriage 
bed preserved in violate;, what must be the consequence, when, 
by an absence of many yeai's, the obligations of marriage 
should be enfeebled, as in a divorce ? It became them so to 
proceed against almses abroad, as not to forget the enormities 
at Home.” To this Drusus added somewhat concerning his 
own married, state : Princes,” he said, ‘^wei*e frequently 
obliged to visit the remote pa.rl» of tlie empire : how often did 
the deified Augustus travel to the east, how often to the west, 
accompanied by Livia 1 He himself too had made a progress 
to Illyricum, and. if it were expedient, was ready to visit 
other nations ; but not always .contentedly if he were to bo torn 

TAG — VOL. I. K 
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from Ills wife, who W£is most dear to him, and by whom he 
had so many children.” Thus was Coecina’s motion eluded. 

35. When the senate met next> they had a letter from 

Tiberius, iiidirectJy they cast upon 

him all the 'phblie Junius 

Bla3su% one pf wbom thi^y of Africa. 

They were tbeh both heani; whtn iet>id\;&:ex<^^ himsell 
with earnestness^ pretending ‘^hia infirin constitution, the 
tender age pf his children, and a daughter fit for marriage.” 
There was*ahbther reason tod, of which he said nothing ; but 
it was, eaS0y I Bleesus was the uncle of Sejanus, 

and therefore had tlie prevailing interest. Bleesus, too, made 
a show of refusing, but not with the same pertinacity, and he 
w^as not assisted in his repugnance by the heguiesconce of those 
who wished to flatter him. . 

36. After this a gnevanco was brought light which had 

hitherto, only been matter of suppressed dissatisfaction. It 
had become a practice for the most abandoned chameters to 
assume the privilege of slandering and maligning: good men, 
under the protection of Caesar’s statue, to which thoy fled as a 
sanctuary ;* even slaves and freedmen were, put of all reason, 
objects of terror to their masters or patrons, oven when they 
had Insulted and threatened them. Against itils abuse it was 
argued by Oaius Sestius a senator, that prinpps w:erp^ indeed 
as tlie gods ; but by the gods just petitions only ^ere heard : 
nor did any one betake himself to the Capitol, or the other 
temples of Rome, that under their shelter he might exercise 
villanies. That the laws w^ere a dead letter, and iitterly sub- 
verted, if in the public forum, nay, at the threshold of the 
senate, Annia Rufilla, whom he had prosecuted to conviction 
for foi’gery, could abuse and threaten him j neither durst he 
seek relief from the law, for that sh3 t>rotbbted herself with 
the emperor’s statue.” Othei’s urged similar complaints, and 
some beset, Dirusus with clamorous representoions of more 
aggravated cases, and besought Kltea to hold up a salutary ex- 
ample ih the punishment of the oflEendemj when he ordered 
her to be summoned, and on her oon^btion to be committed 
to the public prison. ; - 

* Tills is the rendering of the passage by all the English translators; 
we are, however, inclined to think, with Dr. Nipperdey, that arropta 
imagine Cfcsaris*' may here signify, ** ^hc pretty that the 

Emperor was concerned w«»^d image being used, not in its literal^ 

t metaphorical «'^nso. 
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37. Considius ^quus, too, and Ccelius Cursor, Roman 

knights, were, at the motion of.I)rusu8, punished by a decree of 
the senate, for forging a ctarg^ of treason against the pra3tor 
Magius Ceecilianiis. ; Frbrti both jth^ events, Drusus reaped 
applause; it was sociably at 

Rome, and mixing ih reserve of 

his father Were in 

which the ydulhg pnt^ce him,” 

it was said, ^(rather tlbtid eniploy his d^ 

in banqiaetiug^ 0aa, in dismal solitude and j^cluded from all 
jdeasure, wear himself out in gloomy suspicions aui medita- 
tions of mischief.” : 

38. For neither Tiberius nor the informers were weary of 

their efforts^ Ancharius Prisons had accused Cmsius Cordus, 
proconsul of Crete, of official plunder, with an ^ditional 
charge of high treason ; a charge which at that time formed 
the universal resource in accusations.* Antistius Tetus, a 
nobleman of the first rank in Macedonia, had been tried for 
adultery and absolved: this offended Tiberius, who reproached 
the judges, and recalled liim to be tried for treason, as a dis- 
turber of the public peace, mid confederate with the late king 
Rhescupbris, wheU having slain his brother Cotys, he meditated 
war against . was condemned, and inter- 

dicted fh)m, fire and water : to this sentence it was added, 
‘‘that h^Ahould be confined to an island not affording an 
easy pa^gb either to Macedonia or Thrace.” For, Upon the 
division of that kingdom between Rhemetalces and the sons 
of Cotys, who bn account of their youth had for their guardian 
Trebellienus Rufus, the Thmcians, not used to pur govern- 
ment, were m a state of discontent and hostility; nor did 
they less censure Rhemetalces than Trebellienus, for leaving 
unpunished the Wi’ongs of their countrymen. The Cosletseans, 
Odrysajans, a^d othera, powerful nations, took up arms, under 
different baptkms^ but; e to fame,. For this 

* Pliny the younger, iu hia panegyric on the emperor Trsbaa, saya 
that neither the laws .e)(^ted in the consulship of Veconius, nor the 
Julian law, conduced: 80 much tb enrich the exchequer of the prince 
and the public treasurir, As the charge of violated^ m^Asty, too often 
the only charge against those who Were free from /every crime. ** Lo- 
cupletabant et fiacum et serarium non tarn Voconiee et Julias leges, 
quam majestatis singulare et unlcum crimen eorum qui crimiua vacs- 
rent ” — Pliny, in Paneg. a. 42. 
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reason, tlieir armies were not united so as to give a formidable 
character to the war : some excited to a revolt at home, others 
traversed Mount Hseraus, to engage in the insurrcctiou the 
distant provinces : the gi’eatest part and best appointed, 
besieged Philippopoiia,:(a,mty founded by Philip of Maceiun,) 
and in it king Bhemetal^m- : ' : 

39. Publius Velfei^ whb comtnanded the army in the 
neighboming proviridej heajruag of . this, despatched the auxi- 
liary horn and light foot; some against those who roamed 
about foi* plunder, or to obtain succours : he himself led the 
flower of the infantry to raise the siege. These several enter- 
prises were at once successfully executed : the plundering 
parties were cut off ; a division arose amongst the besiegers, 
and the king fortunately made a sortie just as the Eoman 
forces aiTived. But it deserves not to be called a regular 
battle, nor a battle of any sort, where nu>n half armed and 
stragglers were slaughtered, without blood on our side, 

40. The same year the states of Gaul, stimulated by tlieir 

excessive debts, began a rebellion. The mort aotivi; incendiaries 
were Julius Florus among the Treveri, and Julius Sacrovir 
among the .^duans. They were both distinguished by tb.eir 
nobility, and by the, good services of their arvcestors, and u ere 
therefore formerly presented with the freedom of the city ; a 
privilege rare ^ in those days, and then only the reward of 
virtue. When by secret conferences they had gained all tlie 
most daring, with such as w'cre desperate through indigence, 
or from guilt of past crimes forced to conjmit more, tlicy 
agreed that Florus should begin the insurrecjtipa in Belgium, 
Saci'ovir amongst the neighbouring Gauls.;, In order to this, 
going about to places of public resort and meetings of the 
people, they uttered seditious harang?ies; ‘representing “ tlieir 
tribute without end, their oppressive usury, the insolence and 
cruelty of their governors; further, that siUcb the report of 
the murder of Germanious, d^eusiou pjrev^iled among the 
Roman soldiery; that to be co^inced thaCclWe opportunity 
of recovering their liberty now present^ its^C t^^ey need only 
eonsider, whereas they were in a flourishing state, 

how poor and exhausted wa^f^S^y; the Roman populace how 
weak and unwarlike, the. Roman armies how destitute of all 
vigour but that derived from foreigners. 

41. Scarcely one city remained untainted with the seeds <vf 
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f.liis rebellion; but it first broke out among the Andecavi^ 
and the Turotiii. The former were reduced by A.cilius Aviola, 
a higate, with the assistance of a cohort drawn from the 
garrison at Lyons," The latter were suppressed by the same 
Aviola, with some legionary trOops sent by Visellius Yarro, 
lieutenant-governor pf lower Germ^ of the ciiicfs 

of the Gauls had likewise joined him with suwoni:^, the bettci 
U) disguise their defeciioit^ and to advano^ it with more effect 
at a convenient time,, ISven &icrovir wa$ seen animating tlie 
troops to fight for the 3^mans, with bis head bare, a demon- 
stration, he pretended, of his bravery ; but the jprisonera main- 
tained, that “he did it to be known to his countrymen, and 
to escape their darts.** An account of all this was laid before 
Tiberius, who repudiated it as nnmithentic, and by his indeci- 
sion gave increased vigour to the war. 

42. Florus meanwhile followed up his designs, and tried to 
entice a regiment of horse levied at Treves, and kept .under 
our pay and discipline, to begin the war by putting to the 
sword, the Roman bankers; and a few were cornipted, but the 
body remained in their allegiance. In another part a rabble 
of his followers and debtoi's took ai'ms, and were making for 
the forest called Ardenna, when the legions sent from both 
armies by ViseUius and Cains Silius by opposite routes inter- 
cepted theinj and Julius Indus, one of the same ..city witli 
Florus, at enmity with him, and therefore more eager to 
])erform the service, being sent forward with a chosen band, 
further routed the ill-appointed multitude. Florus, by shifting 
from one hiding-place to another, frustrated the search of the 
conquerors) but at last, when he saw all the passes beset with 
soldiers, he fell by his own hands. This was the issue* of the 
insurrection of the Treviri. 

43. the iEl^uans the revolt was an affair of more 

magnitude, in as the state was more opulent, and 

the forces to kuppr^ it lay at a greater distance. Augusto- 
dimum, the capital of the nation, was seized by Sacrovir, and 
in it all the most Jltotrious youth of Gaul, who were there 
occupied in learning the liberal ai'ts. By securing^ these 
pledges he aimed at attaching to his interest their parents 
and relations; and at the same time distribiited to the young 
men arms which he had causM to be secretly made, lie had 
forty thousand men, the fifth part armed like onr legions, the 
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rest vN^ith poles, hangers, and other weapons used bj huiitera 
To the number were added such of the slaves as had been 
appointed to be gladiatoiB: these were covered,, after tlio 
fashion of the country^ plate of iron, and 

styled use their own 

weapons, and ybt impeheimfele by those of others. These 
forces were still increased by volunteers from the neighbouring 
cities, where, though the public body did not hitherto avow 
the revolt^ yet the bf individuals they bad 

likewise to increase, from tha cbnteritioh of the two 

Roman general^* who were disputing which shculd take the 
conduct of the vmr, while each demanded it. At lengthVarro, 
old and irifitinj yielded to the superior vigour of Silius. 

44. Now at Rome was reported ^ not only the insurrection 
of the Treveri arid of the iEduans, but likewise, that sixty- 
four cities of Gaul had revolted; that the Germans had joined 
in the confederacy, and that Spain was. wavering ; all which 
was believed in this exaggerated form, as Is usum in matters 
of rumopr4\. All the worthiest men grieved, from concern for 
their couritfy ; many, from hatred of the iirescrit state of 
things and thirst for change, rejoiced even iri their own perils ; 
they inveighed against Tiberius, ‘Hhat in ri ^commotion so 
extensive, he spent his time upon the informaf ions of the state 
accusers,’^ . They asked, ‘‘would Julius SacroVfr . be tried for 
treason before the senate T They exulted ‘‘that there were 
at last found men who would with ams i^strain the bloody 
orders for private murders,” and declared“ that even war was 
a happy change for a miserable peace.” So innch the more 
studiously Tiberius assumed an air of security ririd unconcern *, 
neither chan^ng his place nor countenance, but wnductiug 
himself at that critical time as at p|hers.p4?heto^ arose 
from the depth of his dissimulation,' or that hh had learnt 
that it was iio great matter, arid of less importance than 
rumour reprisretited it. ;VVv '.■.’J;.'-/" ' 

45: forwardia Jbimd^ 

and mareHng slowly with two legions ?ravaged the^^v^ of 
the S^uaniahs; at the extreme confines of Gaul, 
bordering upon the iEduans, and their associates in arms. 
He then advanced rapidly towards Augustodunum ; the 

^ Yisolllus Yarro commanded on the Lower Rhine, and Cuius Silius 
on the Upper. 
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Standard-bearers mutually vying in expedition, ana the 
common men indignantly desiring ^Hhat they .might not 
vait to take their ’usual repose, iior intermit their march 
Oy night; let them only see and confront the foe, they wanted 
no more to be victorious ** Twelve mU^ froifn Augustodu 
Sacrovir ajppeared with his : forc€»^ in the 

front he placed his troops in in 

the wings, the in the rear j a superb 

charger, apd attended :j^y the Other ch^ rank to 

rank, and them, reminded them of i the glorious 

achievements of the ancient Gauls ; the defeats they had given 
the Roipansj hoiy; honourable their liberty regained by vic- 
tory, and how much more intolerable than servitude if again 
subdued.^ 

46. The speech was brief, and the hearers out of heart, for 
the embattled legions approached, while the crowd of towns- 
men, ill^ppoiuted and novices in war, were scarcely lK)llected 
enough to see or hmr. On the other side, Silius, although 
the confidence ^*ith which the completion of their hopes was 
anticipated, wdored exhortation unnecessary, yet called to 
his meii, ‘‘ that jbhey might be with reason ashamed that they, 
the conquerors of Germany, should be thus led against a 
rabble of Gauls as against an equal enemy; one cohort had 
lately defeated the Turonian rebel; one regiment of horse the 
Trevirian ; a handfiil of this very army had routed the Sequa- 
niaiis; and how as to the iGduans, since as they are more 
exuberant in wealth, and prodigal in voluptuousness, they are 
so much the more . unwarlike, show how far you are superior 
to them, but. spare those who fly from the field.” His words 
were receiyefl with a mighty cry. Instantly the horse attacked 
the foe on ^th flanks; the foot attacked their front; the 
business was soon settled in tlie wings; the men in iron 
armour stood their ground for a while, as their iron plates 
resisted the strokes of sword and pike ; but the Ejoldiers had 
recourse to their hatchets and pickaxes, and, as if they had 
biittered a wall, hewed their bodies and armour; others witlx 
clubs, or forks, beat down the unwieldy mosjij and as they lay 
stretched along without the least power to , raise themselves 
up, they were ' leift like dead men. Sacrovir fled fii’st to 
Augiistodumira ; aiid thence, fearful of being suiTondered, 
to a neighbouring town, accompanied by his most faithful 
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a(iherents; thei’o ho slew iiimself, and the rest smote each 
other, having first set fire to the town over their heads, in the 
dames of which they were all consumed. 

47. Then at length Tiberihs Wrote this 

war, and at once its rise and conclusion, 

neither aggravating n^r estennating^ ^^t^^ but added, 
‘Mhat it was condupt^d by th^ bravery of his 

lieutenants, aiid that he had himself aided them by his 
counsels.*’ • He liketrise assigned the reasons why neither ho 
MOV Driisus went to that war; alleging in lofty terms “the 
gl oat extent Of the empire, and urging that it became not 
t)ie dignity of a prince, upon the revolt of one or two towns, 
to desert the Capital, which was the source bif government to 
iho whola; but now that he could not beisupposed to bo 
under any apprehension, he would go and lobk ' into the state 
<.)f those nations and adjust their affairs,” The senate decreed 
vows and supplications for his return, with otfier marks of 
honour. Only Cornelius Bolabella, while he strove to outdo 
others, fell into ridiculous sycophancy, and moS^ed, ‘Hhat frojn 
Campania; h© should enter Borne in ovation.” This was fol- 
lowed by ^ letter from Tiberius, in which he declared, “he 
was not so destitute of glory, that after havir^: ,iu his youth 
subdued the fiercest nations, and enjoyed or slighted so many 
triumphsj he should now in his old age seel^ empty honours 
from a short progress about the suburbs of Borne*” 

48. About the same time ho desired of the, senate tliat 

“the decease pfSiilpicius Quirinus* might he celebrated by a 
])ublic fmieraL” Quirinus wixs born at tanuyihmj a municipal 
town, and nowise related to the ancient patrfeian family of 
the Sulpicii; but being a brave soldieiv active 

services rewai*ded with the (wnsulship undi^vAugU^^ and 
soon alter With a triumph, for driving tlieiHoihbh^ out of 
their strongholds in Cilicia; next, when the . young Cains 
(Jsesar was to settle the affiiirs of Arnienirl, * Quirinus was 
appointed his governor, and at the satne; time had paid court 
to Tiberius, then in his retirement ^ This tlie 

emperor represented now to tho senafe; he OxtoUed the kind 
offices of Quirinus^: and branded as the author 

of the perverse bbhayiour of Caius and of all 

the jarring between ihem. But the ihemOry bf Quirinus was 

’ See above, a. 22. 
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not agreeable to the rest of the senate, by reason of tlie 
danger he brought upon Lepida, as I have before related, and 
his sordid meanness and overbming conduct in the latter 
part of his life. . " . r - • . 

49. At the end nf the Priscus, a 

Homan knight, who Itad bOmpQSed a poem, bewail- 

ing » the death of Germanicus, and j^eived a reward from 
Tiberius, was laid hold of by an inStineh His charge was, 

that during an illness of Hrusus he had coropqSed another, 
which, if the distemper proved fatal, he hoped to publish 
with a reward stilLgrcater.** This poem Lutorius hod, in the 
fulness of vanity, rehearsed at the house of Publius Petronins, 
in the presence of Vi tel lia, mother-in-law to Petronius, and 
many other ladies of quality: when the informer appeared, 
the other witnesses yielded to their fears and gave testimony •, 
Vitellia tdoue persisted that she had heard nothing. But the 
evidence tending to destroy him had most credit ; and it was 
the sentence of Hateriua Agrippa, consul elect, that the 
accused should suffer the extreme i)enalty of the law. 

50. This was opposed by M’ Lepidus, who spoke on this 

wise : — Conscript fathers, if we only ingard with what 
abcminablc effusions Imtorius Prisons has defiled his own soul 
and the ears of men; neither dungeon, nor rope, nor even the 
punishments peculiar to slaves, are siifficient for him. But 
tliough immoralities and enormities exceed all measure, yet 
the clenienb^, of the prince, mid the precedent o| our ancestorsf 
and yourselves, modemte the severity of punishments and 
vemedial visitations ; there is a difference between vanity and 
rillany, empty words and nefarious deeds; there is room left 
for a middle jud^ent, by which neither his offence need 
escape unpiinished^ repent either of our lenity or our 

severity.' I pur prince bewailing the event, 

when any criminal Had, by a voluntary death, prevented the 
exercise of Ids mercy.. The life of Lutorius is still untouched : 
to save it will not- endanger the state; to take it away will 
be of no bepiefit as an example to others. His pursuits, as 
they exhibit nothing but the creation of a disordered imagi- 
nation, so hre thoy ‘POwerless and ephemeral; nor is anything 
important or seriOUS to be apprehended from one who thus 
betrays his own fblUes, and feeeks to work upon the minds, not 
of men, but silly women; let him, however, be banished from 
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Rome, i n ford ic ted from fire and water, and fcrfeit his goods! 
and this punishment I award him, in like maimer as if hu 
were convicted of high 

51. Among those Ql^hsWair mhk^^^^ Bland uf 

assented to this opinioh of Lepidus, the rest voted with 
Agrippa. Priscus was led to the dimgepn and instantly put 
to death, Tiberius con^lained before the lunate in his usual 
see-saw style; he maimed ‘Hhei^r loyalty in ay^nging thus 
with severity injuries done to the prince, though Sight ; * hut 
he entreated them hot to be so precipitate in punishing for 
mere words ;” he praised Lepidus, and censured not Agi-ippa. 
Hence a decree was made, “that the decrees of senate should 
not in less than ten days be earned to the tre^ury, and that 
tlie life of the condemned should be spar^ for {that interval.” 
But to the senate was given no liberty of revising their judg- 
ments, nor was Tiberius ever softened by tiirie, 

52. Gains Sulpicius and Decimus Haterius were the next 
consuls. Their year was exempt from disturbances abroad; 
but at home some severe measures were apprehended against 
luxury, which was carried beyond all boundS; in everything 
which involved a profuse expenditure. But ; the more per- 
nicious instances of extravagance were covered? as the cost 
was generally a secret; while from the sums spent in gluttony 
and revelry, as they were the subject of daily animadversion, 
appreheosious were raised of some severe corrective from a 
prince who deserved himself the ancient parsimony. For, 
Caius Bibulu^ having begun the complaint, the other fiediles 
took it up, and declared “that the sumptuaj^ laws wei' 
despised; the pomp and expense of plate apd cutertainments, 
in spite of restraints, increased daily, , and bj^;^dd0m 

ties the evil could not be stopped* thus 
represented to the senate w'as by themr xl.j^i'^^ the 

emperor* TlWrius having Io?T|g weiglip|;with^ ljunself w 
ther such propensities 'to prodigality^;^,^ — 

Nvhether the stotuining it would not bring upon 

the public, ~how: ignominious it would what 

could not b^»ffected, or which by the 

disgrace f ami degra^tion of 
wrote at last to the senate in this manner : — ^ . 

^ Tiberiua, who writes this letter td the senate, was so well kn.)wn 
to bo fond of bis that, instead of Tiberias Claudius Nero, he was 
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53. In other matters, conscript fathers, perhaps it might 
f)C more expedient for you to consult me in the senate, and 
for me to declare there what I judge for the public weal; 
l)\it in the debate oh this affiiir it wa« best that my eyes were 
withdrawn, lest, you marked the countenances and tre- 
pidation cif individual cha,i^d with luxury, I, 

too, should hhve job^rved them, and as it were caught them 
in it. Had the vi^ant ajdiles fimt asked counsel of me, 1 
know not whether I should not have advised them rather to 
wink at oyerpoworii^ and inveterate corruptions, than only 
make it manifest what enomities are too strong for us; but 
they in truth have done their duty, as T would have all other 
magistrates fulfir theirs. But for myself, it is neither com- 
mendable to ^ silent, nor yet to speak out, since I neither 
bear the character of sedile, pnetor, or consul; something still 
greater and higher is required of a prince. Every one is 
ready to assume to himself the credit of whatever is well 
done, while upon the prince alone are thrown the miscarriages 
of all. But: what is it that I am first to prohibit, what excess 
retrenc^, to the ancient standard 1 Am I to begin with that 
of our cbuniry seats, spacious without bounds ; and with the 
number of domestics, from various countries? or with the 
quantity of silver and gold ? or with the pictures, and statues 
of brass, the wanders of art? or with vestments, promis- 
cuously worn by men and women ? or with what is peeuliar 
to the wom^n— those precious stones, — for the purchase of 
which our coin is carried into foreign or hostile nations?' 

called “ Biberih^ Caldius Mero.” But though he was addicted to wine, 
he shp^d ho disposition to the prevailing luxury of the times, till his 
excesses broke out in the isle of Capreie. 

V With this account of Roman extravagance, compare the following 

** kamqhe ut opes nimias mundo fortima subacto 
Intulit,;'et rebus mores, ccssere secundis, 

Pr^aque et hostUes Idxum suasere rapinto, 

lion aurO tectisve modus ; mensasque priores 

Aspernata fames ; cultus gestare decoros 

Vix niiribnSt rapuere mares ; fsccunda virorum 

Paupertaei fu^tur, totoque accersitur orbc 

Quo k^icM.qusaque perit. Longos turn jungere fincm 

Agrorapiii,' et duro quondam sulcata Carnilu 

Vomere, et'aatlquos Curiorum passa H^onas 

Longa sub igaptis extenders rura colonis,”— Pharsalia, lib I 
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54. Nor am I ignorant that at entertainments and in 
parties these excesses are censured, and a regulation is de- 
manded ; and yet, if an equal law were made, if equal penalties 
♦v’cre prescribe, these very censors would loudly complain. 
‘ that the state waf utterly overturnedi that every illustrious 
house was mehac(^ with njih, every citizen was 

exposed to criminal infbrtoatidna* And yet, as bodily diseases 
growm inveterate and strengthened by time, cannot be checked 
but by potent and violent remedied, so the morbid fire which 
rages in the mind, corrupted and coi*rupting, is not to be 
quenched but by remedies equally strong as its own flaming 
lusts. So many laws made by our aucestori^ so many added 
the deified Augustus; the former being lost in oblivion, 
and (which is more heinous) the latter in contempt, have only 
rendered luxury more secure; for when we coyqt a thing yet 
unforbidden, we are apt to fear that it may bi^. forbidden; but 
when once we can with impunity overleap prombited bounds, 
tliere remains afterwards nor fear nor shame. Why. jthen did 
[•arsimony prevail of old! It was> because eVefy one was a 
law to himself— it was because wo were then tbc cit|zens of 
one city; nor afterwards, while our dominion was confined to 
Italy, h^ we the same incentives to voluptuousness. By 
foreign conquests we learned to waste the property of others, 
and by civil wars to consume our own. Pow small is the 
evil of which the sedlles warn us ! how ligliily does it weigh 
in the balance with others ! It is wonderful that nobody lays 
before the senate that Italy stands' in need Of foreign supplies 
that the lives of the Roman people are daily Mjposed to the 
mercy of uncertain seas aud tempests; were it not for our 
supplies* from the provinces — supplies by which } the makers, 
and their islaves, aud their estates, are nuintiih^-~-will our 
groves, fomooth, and villas maintain us t conscript 

Withers, devolves upon the prince; and if it neglected, the 
utter ruih of the state would foll 9 w. The rememes for the 
oilier maladies are all within our ^wn brents ; Some of us 
shamo v/ill reclaim, — ^necessity will mend tho poor, satiety the 
rich. Or if.ftny of the magistrates, firptu a oonfid^^ in his 
own strloinekB of principle and ener^^, w to 

stem the progress of so great aft evil,; has and 

rny acknowledgment that he disburdens nie of part of my 
kbours; but if their will is merely to declaim against abuses, 
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and wlioii they have gained applause for the same leave me to 
hear tlie odium of proposing the measures they recommend, 
believe me, conscript fathers, I too arn not fond of giving 
offence; and thdiigli I am content to encounter heavy, and 
for the most part unmerited animosities, for the good of the 
commonwealth, I am justified iia deprecating such as are un- 
called for and supetfliuyus, can .he of no service either 
to mo or to ypurseives,” ; , . ^ 

The senate, upon reading the emperor’s latter, declined 
interfering in ai) a^air of this natui% and sent it back to the 
sediles: and the miiiry of the table which, from the battle of 
Actium' to the revolution by which Galba obtained the em- 
pire, a space of a hundred years, was practised with the most 
costly profusion, began then gmdually to decline. The caiises 
of this change I would investigate. Formerly, noble families 
who were distinguished for opulence or the splendour of then- 
fame, frequently fell into decay from a passion for magnifi- 
cence : for eyen then it was allowed to court the good graces 
of the Roman people, the allies and potentates, and to be 
courted by them : each was distinguished for popularity and 
the number of clients, in proportion to his affluence, tlie 
splendour of his house, and the figure he made. But when 
tyrants shed the blood of their subjects, aud the greatness of 
reputation formed a motive for destruction, those who escaped 
grew wiser ; besides, men of no family frequently chosen 
senators from the municipal towns, from the colonies, and 
even from the provinces, brought with them the frugality 
tliey observed at home ; and though, by good fortune or 
industiy, many of them grew wealthy as they gi-ew old, yet 
their former habits continued. But Vespasian vras the great 
promoter of parsimonious living, himself a pattern of priini 
tivo strictness in his pei-sou and table ; hence the compliance 
of the public with the manners of the prince; and the gratifi- 
cation of imitating him, oj>erated more powerfully than the 
terror of laws and all their penalties. Or perhaps all human 
things go a certain roun4 and there are revolutions in 
manners analo^us to the vicissitudes of the seasons: nor 
Indeed have our ancestors excelled us in all things ; our own 
age has produced many bright examples in moral conduct and 

* The battle of Abtium was fought a. u. o. 722. Galba was murdered 
A.U.C. 823. 
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the lionoiirs decreed to Drusiis on his assiinung the trihii- 
iiitian power ; and especially censured the extravagance of 
the motion, and ^he golden letters, as coi^trary to the custom 
of Rome.” Letters from read, and 

though modest in exprOssioni they were construed to be full 
of haughtiness t—*' Had thitigs then cOme to this pass,” they 
said, “ that even a yotith, iiist distingxiished with such high 
honour, deigned not to visit the gods of Rome, nor appear in 
senate ; nor take the initiatory auspices in his native city ? 
A war, forsooth, dei^inOd him; he had a journey to make 
from remote countries ; while he was doing nothing more than 
diverting himself upon the lakes and shores of Campania. 
Thus was the ruler of the earth trained for his task ; and this 
the lesson he had learnt from the maxims of hds father ! ^J’lie 
emperor himself, now in the decline of life, nnght indeed ho 
averse to living under the eye of the public, and plead ex- 
hausted energies and the toils he had endured; but wliat 
except insoleOce could prevent Driisus?” ^ 

GO. Tiberius, while he fortified himself in the princedom, 
amused the senate with a shadow of their ancien^ jurisdiction, 
by referring to their examination petitions and tdaims from 
the provinces. For there had now prevailed amongst the 
Greek cities a latitude of instituting sanctuaries at pleasure. 
Hence the temples were filled with the most profligate slaves : 
hero debtors found protection against their creditors; and 
hither were admitted such as were pursued for capital crimes. 
Nor was any authority Sufficient to bridle the licentiousness 
of the people, who protected the crimes of men as if they were 
ceremonies appertaining to the gods. It was therefom ordered 
that these cities should send deputies and their muniments. 
Some of the cities voluntarily relinquished the nominal privi- 
leges which they had arbitrarily assumdd s many confided in 
the antiquity of their superstitions, or in the merits of their 
kind offices to the Roman people. Glorious was the spectacle 
on that day, when the grants from our ancestor, the engage- 
ments of our confederates, the ordinances even of kings who 
had reigned before the Roman power, and even the sacred 
ceromnnies of their gods, were now all subjected to the in- 
spection of the senate ; their judgment fre^ as of old, to 
ratify or abolish. 

Gi. First of all the Ephesians appeared. They alleged, that 
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Diana and Apollo were not, according to the credulity of the 
vulgar, born at Delos; in their territory flowed the river 
Cenchri, where also stood the Ortygian grove ; there the 
teeming Latona, loaning upon an olive-tree, which even then 
remained, was delivered of these deities; and thence by their 
appointment the grove became sacred. Thither Apollo him- 
self, after his slaughter of the Cyclops, retired from the wrath 
of Jupiter; soon after, the victorious Baqchus pardoned the 
suppliant Amazons, who sought refuge at the altar : by the 
concession of Hercules, when he reigned in Lydia, the sanc- 
tity of the temple was increased; nor during the Persian 
monarchy were its privileges invaded: they were next main- 
tained by the Macedonians, and then by us.” 

62. The Magnesians next asserted their claim, founded on 
the ordinances of Lucius Scipio, and Sylla : the former after 
the defeat of Antiochus, the latter after that of Mithridates, 
having, as a testimony of the faith and bravery of the Mag- 
nesians, dignified their temple of the Leucophrynean Diana 
with the privileges of an inviolable sanctuary. After them, 
the Aphrodisians and Stratoniceans produced a grant from 
CiBsar the dictator, for their early services to his party ; and 
another lately from Augustus, with a commendation inserted, 

that with zeal unshaken towards the Koman people, they 
had borne the irruption of the Parthian s.” But these t\Y(i 
people adored difierent deities; Aphrodisium was a city 
devoted to Venus; that of Stratonicea maintained the w^or- 
ship of Jupiter and of Diana Trivia. Those of Hierocm- 
sarea exhibited claims of higher antiquity, that they pos- 
sessed the Persian Diana, and her temple consecrated by 
king Cyrus.” They likewise pleaded the authorities of 
Perj)enna, Isauricus, and many more Koman captains, who 
had allowed the same sacred immunity not to the templo 
only, but to a precinct two miles round it. Those of Cyprus 
pleaded right of sanctuary to three of their temples ; the 
most ancient, dedicated by Aerias* to the Paphiau Venus; 
another by his son Amathus, to the Amathusian Venus ; the 
third, to the Salamiuian Jupiter, by Teucer the son of Tela- 
mon, when he fled from the fury of his father. 

63. The deputieiJ of other cities also were heard. But tlie 
senate, tired with so many, and because there was a contention 

* For king Aerias, see History, book it s. S. 

TAG. - VOL. 1, h 
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of parties, referred to the consuls to search into the validity 
of their seveml pretensions, and if in them any fraud was in- 
volved, to lay the whole matter once more before the senate ” 
Tlie consuls reported, that besides the cities already mentioned, 
“ they had found th# temple of iEsculapius at Pergainos to l)e 
a genuine sanctuary; the others rested upon titles obscured by 
the mists of antiquity.* Smyrna particularly pleaded an oracle 
of Apollo, in obedience to which they had dedicated a temple 
to Venutf Stratonicis ; ‘ as did the isle of Tenos an oracle 
from the same god, to erect to Neptune a statue and temple. 
Sardis urged a later authority, namely, a grant from the great 
Alexander ; Miletus insisted on one from king Darius : as to 
the deities of these two cities, one worshipped Diana, the other 
Apollo. And Crete too demanded the privilege of sanctuary 
to a statue of the deified Augustus.” Hence diverse orders of 
the senate were made, by which, though great reverence was 
expressed towards the deities, yet the extent of the sanctuaries 
was limited ; and the several people were enjoin»id ‘‘ to hang 
up in each temple the present decree engraven ?n brass, as a 
sacred memorial, and a restraint upon any attempts to exceed 
their due claims, under the colour of religion.” 

64. At tlie same time, the severe illness of Livia obliged 
the emperor to hasten his return to Rome ; for hitheito the 
mother and son lived in real unanimity, or 4fesembled hate. 
It was indeed not long before, that Livia, having dedicated a 
statue to the deified Augustus, near the theatre of Marcellus, 
had the name of Tiberius inscribed after her own. This he 
was believed to have resented grievously, as degrading to the 
dig’iity of the prince; br t to have buried his resentment in 
dissimulation. Upon this‘ occasion, the senatb decreed “ sup- 
plications to^the gods ; with the celebration of the greater 
Roman under the direction of the pontiff the augurs, 

tlie colle^ of fifteen, assisted by the college of seven, and the 
fraternity of the A ugustal priests.” Lucius Aprqpius had moved, 
tha^^with the rest might preside the company df heralds.”^ 
Til^rilils opposed it; he distinguished between the jurisdiction 
Venus Stratonicis was so called ^er Stratonioe, grandmother 
sf>)^^leuc«8 II., who mounted the throne of %riiE^ A> u.o. 5Q7. 

' ^ All questions of war and peace, the suB^ehslon of hostilities, and 
treaties of alliance, were referred to their decision. Fo£5derum, pacia^ 
belli, induciarum oratores feciales judiceaque s into/' — Cicero, Do Logi* 
bus. lib. ii- s. 9. 
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af the priests and theira, and referred to precedents : ‘‘for that 
at no time/’ he said, “ had the heralds arrived to so much pre- 
eminence ; but as for the Augustal fraternity, they were added 
because they exercised a priesthood peculiar to that family for 
which the present vows and solemnities were made.” 

65. It is no part of my place to detail the Votes that were 
given, unless they are distinguished for inte^ity, or notable 
for infamy : this I <x)nceive to be the principal use of annals 
that instances of viriiue may be recorded; and that by the 
dread of future infamy and the censures of posterity, men may 
be deterred from depravity in word or deed. But such was 
the pestilential chamcter of those times, so contaminated with 
adulation, that not only the first nobles, whose obnoxious 
splendour found protection only in obsequiousnesi^ but all who 
bad been consuls, a great part of such as had been prietors^and 
even many of the inferior * senators, strove for priority in the 
fulsomeness and extravagance of their votes. There is a tra- 
dition, that Tiberius, as often as he went out of the senate, 
was wont to cry out in Greek, “ How fitted for slavery are 
these men 1” Yes, even Tiberius, the enemy of public liberty, 
nauseated the crouching tameness of his slaves. 

66. Hence by degrees they proceeded from acts of abase- 
ment to those of vengeance. Cains Silanus, proconsul of Asia, 
at!ciised by our allies of rapine and extortion, was further im- 
pleaded by Mamercus Scaurus, once consul, Junius Otho, 
jTTflDtor, and Brutidius Niger, codile : they charged him with 
“ violating the divinity of Augustus, and with despising the 
mtyesty of Tiberius,” Mamercus boasted, that he imitated 
the great examples of old ; “ that Ijucius Cotta was accused by 
Scipio ; Servius Galba by Cato the censor ; Publius Rutilius 
by Marcus Scaurus,” As if such crimes were avenged by 
Siapio and Cato; or by that very Scaurus, whom this same 
Mamercus his great grandson, and the reproach of his pro- 
genitors, was now disgracinp^by'the vile occupation of an in- 
former ! The original employment of Junius Otho was that 
of a schoolmaster y thence being by the influence of Sejauus 

The original says, Etiam pedarii senatoret : that is, the senators, 
who, when the sense of the assembly was taken per discemonem, i. e. 
tvheti the hotise dnieted, walked over to the side of those with whom 
they agreed. This was, accoiding to Sallust in Catil., ‘‘pedibus in sen- 
fcentiam ire.^* Hence the saying : “ Caput sine lingua, pedaria senton 
tia est” 
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created a senator, he laboured by deeds of shameless daring 
t() triumph over the meanness of his original. Brutidiup 
abounded in worthy accomplishments ; and, had he proceeded 
in the direct road, would have succeeded to all the highest 
honours,; but over-eagerness hurried him out of his course, 
wliiie he strove to outdo first his equals, afterwards his 
superiors, and at last his own anticipations; a conduct which 
has been fatal to many even virtuous men, who, scorning slow 
but safe advancement, have grasped at honours before they 
wei-e ripe for them, and brought ruin upon themselves. 

67. Geliius Poplicola, and Marcus Paconius, joined the 
ranks of the accusers; the former quaestor to Silanus, the other 
his lieutenant. Neither was it doubted but the accused was 
guilty of cruelty and extortion. But he was beset by disad- 
vantages, dangerous even to the innocent: besides so many 
senators his open foes, he had to reply alone and unaided to 
the most eloquent pleaders of all Asia, and thei*efore chosen 
purposely to ticcuse him ; ignorant as he was of pleading, and 
under personal fear; a circumstance which disablea even prac- 
tised eloquence : neither did Tiberius refrain froiri browbeat- 
ing him, addressing him in a harsh tone, frowning upon and 
asking him incessant questions; nor was he allowed leisure to 
relute oy evade them; nay, ho was often forced to confess, lest 
tlio emperor should have asked in vain. The slaves too of 
Silanus, in order tube examined by torture, were delivered in 
sale to the city -steward ; and that none of his relations might 
engage in his defence, or aid him under such a heavy prose- 
cution, crimes of treason were subjoined ; a sure bar to all 
help, and a seal upon their lips. Having, therefore, requested 
an interval of few days, he abandoned his defence, and tried 
the emperor W a memorial, in which hq blended remonstrances 
with prayeirrel 

68. TibeffOT, the better to palliate by precedent his pur- 
poses against Silanus, causeti to be recited the record of 
Augustus, concerning Volesus Alessala, proconsul of the same 
province, and the decree of the senate made against him. Ho 
then asked Lucius Piso his opinion : Piso, after a long preface 
abotit the emperor’s clemency, proposed ‘Ho interdict Silanus 
from fire and water, and to banish him into the island 
Gyams.” The rest voted the same thing; only that Cneius 
Leiitulus moved, “that the estate descending from his mother 
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should he distinguished from his own, and restored to his son : 
inasrntwch as his own motlier was a different person from her 
from whom he inherited the pro{)erty in question.” Tiberius 
assented. But Cornelius Dolabella, pursuing his old strain of 
adulation, and having first inveighed against the morals of 
Silanus, added, “that no man of profligate manners, and 
branded with infamy, should be eligible to the goverarnent of 
lu'ovinces ; and of this the prince was to judge. Transgres- 
sions,” he said, “were punished by the laws; but Row much 
more merciful would It be to prevent transgi'essions 1 moi e 
merciful to the men themselves, and advantageous to the 
])rovinees.” 

GJ). Against this Tiberius reasoned, “that in truth he wa>s 
not ignorant of the prevailing rumours concerning the conduct 
of Silanus ; but decrees must not be built upon rumours : in 
the administration of provinces, many had disappointed our 
hopes ; and many our fears. Some, by the magnitude and 
impoitance of their duties, were roused into amendment ; 
Qchers sunk under them : the prince could not within his own 
view comprise everything ; nor was it at all expedient fior him 
to bo answerable for the ambitious proceedings of others, 
liaws were therefore appointed against acts committed, because 
all things future are hid in uncertainty. Such were the insti- 
tutions of our ancestors ; that if crimes preceded, punishments 
were to follow ; nor should they change establishments wisely 
contrived and always approved THfe prince had already a suffi- 
ciency of burdens, and even a sufficiency of power : the rights 
of individuals decreased when that of the prince advanced ; 
nor was sovereignty to be exercised where the laws would 
serve.” This speech was listened to with the greater delight 
as manifestations of popular principles were rare with Tiberius, 
lie added, prudent as he was in mitigating extremes where 
his own personal resentments did not impel him, “that Gyariis 
was an inhospitable island, and devoid of human culture ; that, 
in favour to the Junian family, and as a patrician lately of 
their own order, they should allow him for his place of exile 
the isle of Cythera : that this too was the request of Torquata, 
the sister of Silanus, a vestal virgin of primitive sanctity.” 
This motion prevailed 

70. The Cyrenians were afterwards heard; and Cmsiui 
Cordiis,chiirged by them, and impleaded by Anchafius Prisons, 
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for plundering the province, was condemned. Lucius Ennius, 
a lioman knight, was impeached of treason, “ for that he liad 
converted an effigy of the -prince into the ordinary purposes 
to wliich silver is applied but Tiberius would not allow him 
to be arraigned. Against this acquittal Ateius Capito’ openly 
declared his protest, with an air of liberty : “ for the emperor,” 
he said, “ought not to force from the tatners the pOTver of 
determinii^; nor ought so great an iniquity to pass uii- 
pimished : be might indeed be passive under his own griev- 
ances, but let him not make free with the indignation of the 
senate and tlie injuries done the commonweattb.” Tiberiur 
considered rather the drift of these words than the expression, 
and persisted in his interposition. The infamy of Capito was 
the more noted, l)ecanse, learned as he was in laws human and 
divine, he thus obstructed the public good, and cast a stiiiii 
upon his own personal accomplishments. 

71. The next w\as a religious debate, in what temple to 
place the gift vowed by the Roman knights to Forim e. styled 
tlie Equestrian, for the recovery of Li via; for, though in tlie 
city were many temples to this goddess, yet lioue had that 
title. At last it was discovered that at Ai^tiurn was one 
thus named ; and as all the religious institutions in the cities 
of Italy, all the temples end statues of the deities, were 
included in the jurisdiction and sovereignty; of Rome, the 
gift was ordered to be presented there. While matters of 
religion were in agitation, the answer lately deferi'ed concern* 
ing Servius Maluginensis, priest of Jupiter, W'as now produced 
by TiberiiLS, who recited a sUitute of the pontiffs, “ that wdieri 
the priest of Jupiter was taken ill, he might, with the consent 
of the chief pontiff, be absent two nighty except on days of 
public sacrifice, and never more than twice in the same year.” 
This regulation made under Augustus, sufficieutly showed 
tha*- a year’s absence and the administrate'^ pf provinces 
were not allowed to the priests of Jupiter. He likewise 
quoted the example of Lucias Metellus, chief pontiff, who 
restrained to ll<.>me A ulus Pobkumins, who w'as in that 
capacity, f So the lot of Asia was ooufetred ;Ou that consular 
vvlio wiis next in seniority to Malwgiueiiiqs. 

72. At this time, Lepidns asked’ leave of the senate to 
•trengthen and beautify, at his own expense, the Basilica of 

' For more of Ateiua Capito, aee this book, a. 
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Pauliis, a peculiar monument of the ^Emilian family. Fot 
even then it was usual with private men to be magnificent in 
public works. Nor had Augustus opposed Taurus, Philippns, 
or Balbus,* for applying their overflowing wealth, or the spoils 
of the enemy, towards the decoration of the city, and the 
perpetuiitioii of their own irenown. By their example Lepidus, 
though but moderately rich, meant now to revive the glory 
of his ancestors. But Tiberius undertook to rebuild the 
theatre of Pompey, which was accidentally burnt, because 
none of the family w'cre equal to the charge; still however 
to be lulled by the name of Pompey. At the same time, he 
celeb^ed the praises of Sejanns, and to his vigilance and 
efFor|i ascribed it, that a flame so violent was stopped at one 
builiiihg only. Hence the fathers decreed a statue to Sejanus 
to l)e placed in the theatre of Pompey:^ nor was it long after 
tlaat the emperor, when he dignified Junius Blsesus the pro- 
consul of Africa with the ensigns of triumph, declared that 
in honour to Sejanus he did it,” for Blaesus was the uncle of 
Sejanus. > 

73. And y^et tfee actions of Blaesus were entitled to such a 
distinction. For.Tacflirinas, though often repulsed, yet still 
repairing his fqrdes in the heart of Africa, had arrived at such 
a pitch of arri)gance, that he sent ambassadors to Tiberius, 
with demands “ for a settlement for himself and his army 
otherwise he; threatened to involve him in “endless >var.” 
They say that, upon no occasion was Tiberius ever so deeply 
affected at an insult offered to himself and the iloman name : 
“ that a deserter and a robber sliould thus, like^ a regular 
enemy, offer to treat ! Not even to Spartheus® w^asi granted 
permission to treat for peace, while, after the slaughter of so 
many consular armies, he still carried fire and desolation 
throi^h Italy with impunity, though the commonwealth, 

* The public buildings erecte^*;iy Taurus, Philippus, Balbus, and 
others, are mentioned by Velleiu^' Paterculus, lib. il s. 89 : and more 
particularly by Suetonius, in Aug. s. 29. 

* Hence the indignant exclamation of Seneca : “ Quis non rumpere- 

tur, supra cineres Cneii Pomp^ constitui Sejanum, et in monumeutis 
maximl imperatoris eonseci^ri perfidum militem?” — De Consolat. 
cap. xxiL . 

^ Spartacua kindled up the Servile War iu Italy a.u.o. 681. He gained 
two important victoh^/ Being defeated in a battle with Liciuiua 
CrassuR, ho died bimvel;^ sword in hand. 



tlioii engaged in two wars of surpassing inagiiitudc with 
8ert:c»rius* and Mithridates, was tottering under tliein. Muoh 
less was Tacfarinas, a fi-eebooter, when the lloiniui people 
hero in tl)eir most glorious elevation, to be bongijt oil i)y 
tonus of peace and the concession of lands.” Hence ho 
commissioned Bleesus ‘ to engage all his followers, by the 
hopes of indemnity,* to lay down their arms; but to get into 
liis hands the leader himself, by whatever means,*’ 

7 4. And on these terms of pardon many were brought over ; 
and the war wjts forthwith prosecuted against him by strata- 
goins not unlike his own. For as he, who in strength of men 
was unequal, but in arts of stealth and pillagitig superior, 
made his incursions in separate bands, and thence could at 
ojice elude any attack of ours, while at the same time ho 
planted ambushes; so on our side, three distinct routes were 
resolved upon, and three sevei’al bodies set in motioiu Scipio, 
the proconsul’s lieutenant, commanded on that quarter whence 
'I'acfariniis made his depredations upon the Leptitanians, and 
then liis i*etreat amongst the Garamantes: in anoth^'r quarter 
the younger Bleesus led a band of his own, to protect the 
territory of the Cirtensians from ravages; between both 
marched the proconsul himself, with the flower of the army, 
erecting forts and casting up entrenchments iii convenient 
places, thus hemming in, the enemy by a complete chain of 
]>ositions, so that, whatever way they turned, still some party 
of the Roman forces was upon them — in front, in flank, and 
often in the rear, and by this means were many slain or made 
prisoners. This triple army was again split by Blmsus inti; 
’oaiids still smaller, and over each a (jonturion of tried bravery 
plooed. Neither did he, as usual at the end of the season, 
draw^ off his forces^rom the field, or dispose them in wintcr- 
(|imrters in the old province; but, as if on the tJireshold of 
the war, having raised mor^^’ts, he despatched light parties, 
acquainted with the deserts, ^vlio drove Tacfarinas before 
them, continually shifting his RjitSKtill, having captured his 
brother, he retreated ; too hastv J bbyrover for the good of 
the province, as there were stilTSjeft behind the means of 
rekindung the war. But Tiberius\pQk it for concluded, an<l 
likewise granted to Blassus that heybould be by the legion? 

’ SeHboriiis, and Mithridates king of Po|itus, joined in a league 
against the Romans, a.u.c. 680* 
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sniutod Tmpcrator,” an ancient honour, usually reiidored to 
the old Roman captains, who, U|)OU their successful exploits 
fur their country, were saluted with shouts of joy and velie- 
rnent exultation from their victorious armies: and there have 
l)cen at ^ce several Impemtors, without any preeminence of 
one over the rest. It was a title vouchsafed to some even by 
Augustus; and now, for the last time, by Tiberius to Bliesus. 

75. This year died two illustrious men; the first, Asinius 
S;doi|§nis, distinguished as the giuudson of Marcus Agri|)pa 
and Asinius Pollio; half-brother of Drusus, and the intended 
husband of the emperor*s gmnddaiighter. The second, Ateius 
Capito, mentioned above; in civil acquirements, the most 
eminent man in Rome; for pedigi*ee, his grandfather was 
only a centurion under Sylla, but his father attained the rank 
of proctor. Augustus had pushed him early into the consiil- 
ship,. that, l>y the honour of that office, he might set him 
above Antistius Labeo, who excelled in the same, accomplish- 
ments; for tliat age produced together these two ornaments 
of peace : but Labeo possessed the genuine spirit of liberty, 
and therefore enjoyed a larger share of popularity; while 
Capito gained by obsequiousness greater credit with those 
who bore rule. The former, as he was never suffered to rise 
beyond the prmtorship, derived favour from the injustice done 
him; the other, "from having obt^ned the consulate of which 
he was considered unworthy, was on that account au object 
of aversion. 

76. Junia too, now sixty-four yoara after the battle of 
Philippi, finished her course; by birth the daughter of the 
sister of Cato, sister of M. Brutus, and wife of C. Cassiu?^ 
Her will was the subject of much talk amongst the populace^ 
since being imjji^nsely rich, and having honourably distu'*- 
guished wi^'fegttcies almost all the great men of Rome, she 
omitted Tlbcnus, — an omission which drew from him no 
indication^ of offended dignity, nor did he hinder her pane- 
gyric from being pronounced from the rostra, nor her fuiieml 
from being celebrated with all the other customaiy soleumi- 
tios. The images of twenty of the most illustrious families — 
(be Manlii, the Quinctii, and other names of equal splendour, 
were carried before it. Those of Brutus afid Cassius were 
not displayed, but for that very reason they shone with pre- 
eminent lustre. 
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1. When Cains Asinins and Cains Antistius w^re consuls^ 
Til}erius was in the ninth year of his reign; during the wiiole 
of which lie saw the state undisturbed by commotion, and liis 
family flourishing (for he regarded the death pf German ions 
as one of the lucky events which had beflillen him) ; but now, 
on a sudden, fortune began to work confusion and trouble; 
"riberius himself to tyrannise, or encourage and support 
others in tyrannical proceedings. The origin and cause of 
tliis change Is attributable to JBlius Sejamis, commander of 
tlie piictorian guards, whose prevailing influence I have 
already mentioned. 1 will now unfold the particiila’^ of his 
birth, his character, and the atrocious act by which he sought 
to grasp the sovereign power. He was born at X^ilsinii ; ins 
flithtT was Sejus Strabo, a Roman knight ; in early youth he 
attached himself to Gains Caesar, grandson of the deified 
Aiigustusi; and was reportcKi to have prostituted himself to 
A picius, a rich man and aSipted spendthrift. Soon after, he 
gained such an ascendancy >ver Tiberius by various arts, 
that thc»ugh he was close and mysterious in his intercourse 
with others, he threw off all restraint and re^rire with him. 
This was not so much effected by superior sagacity (for it wiis 
in this that he was surpassed by Tiberius) as the displeasure 
with which the gods regarded the Roman- |tatP, .to which he 
was equally fatal in the height of his power hnd in his death. 
His ;>erson was hardy and equal to fatigues ; his spirit daring; 
expert in disguising his own iniquities, prompt to spy out tlio 
failings of othora; at once fawning and imperious; with an 
exterior Pf assumed modesty, his h^art insatiablyJustcd for 
suprame domination; and with this^igw he engined some-* 
times in phifiision, largesses, and luxun ^Lbut more fi^pientl v 
gave himself to business and watching, praoticeS'llP 1^ dan- 
gerous, when counterfeited by ambition for the aoqi^itrou of 
enipire. 
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2. The authority of his coramission over the guards, which 

was hut moderate before hfa time, he e^ctended, by gathering 
into one camp aU the piwtorife eohoi’t^^ over 

the city ; ths^i thns:>uoited, his ordei-s 

simultaneously, and hy conitnualty {[^holding their own 
numbers and strength, and by familiar intercourse, conceive 
a confidence hi themselves, and strike terror into others. He 
pretended, ^^that the Boldiei*s, while they lived scattered, 
became debauched ; that when gathered into ai Wbdy, in any 
hasty emergency, a larger force might be brought up at once 
to give aid ; and that when their camp was fix^ remote from 
the allurements of the town, they would in their discipline 
l)c more exact and s^^vere.” When the encampment was 
finished, he began gradually to ernep into the good graces of 
tlic soldiers, by conversing with them, and addressing them by 
name: he also chose the centurions and the tribunes himself. 
Nor did he fail to strengthen his interest in the senate by 
getting those who w^ero of bis party invested with honoius 
and the command of provinces; Tiberius yielding to him in 
everything, and seconding his view^s with such zeal, that not 
in cohversation only, but in his speeches to the senate and 
people, he frequently made honourable mention of him as his 
associate in the toils of government; nay, he allow^ed his 
effigies to be adored in the several .theatras, in tiie forum, and 
at the head-quarters* of the legions. 

3. Hut the imperial house full of Cmsars; the emperors 

son,* in the vigour of manhood, and his grandsons grown up, 
were obstacles to his ambition : and becjxuse to cutthem all 
off at* once was dangei’ous, the success of his treacherous plot 
required that the hqrrid deeds should be perpetrated at inter- 
vals. He howev^ chose the more secret method, and to 
begin with against whom he wras impelled by recent 

tnotives ef^^ntment. For Drusus, impatient of a rival, 
and in temper irascible, bad lifted his hand against Sqj anus, 

* The wprd translated “ head ‘quarters” is piincipia, which signifies 
the broadj^paoe left between the tents of the legions and the tribunes 
in a Ropmn camp. This space: fonned a wide street, running across 
the wh61e encampment, and thus dividing it into two parts. On the 
marking out of priticipia depended the laying down of all other 
parts, and all the lines of tents led up to it, as the main thoroughfare. 

* Dnisus, and the three of Qermanlous ; Nero, Drusus, and 
Caligula. 
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\\\ an altercation which happened to arise I'ctwccn thorn, 
and, as he prepared to resist, given him a blow cm the lace. 
tj<iret‘ully considering therefore every raeaus of revenge, tlio 
most opportune seemed to be to have recourse to Livia, his 
wife: she wae tlie sistier of Oermauicui^ cind though in her 
younger days she was not handsome, she grew up surpassingly 
beautiful. Pretending to be violently enamoured of her, ho 
tempted her to adultery; and having once triumphed over 
iier honour, (nor will a woman who has sacrificed her chastity 
stick at any other iniquity,) he led her on to entertain the 
pruject of a marriage with him, a partnership in the empire, 
and the murder of her husband. Thus the niece of Augusturt, 
the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, the mother of children hy 
Driisus, disgraced herself, her ancestor, and her posterity, 
by a connexion with an adulterer from a municipal town; 
exclianging an honourable certainty for guilty prospects 
wiiich might never be realized. Eudemns, the friend and 
jiliysician^ of Livia, who, under colour of his profe&s^ai, was 
trequeatiy with her in private, w'as admitted into the plot. 
Sejanus too, to avoid the jealousy of his mistress, repudiated 
Apicau, his wife, by whom he had three children. Jhit stilJ 
the enormity of the crime induced fear, delay, and frequently 
oi)[)OS)te counsels. 

4. In the beginning of this year, Drusns, pne of the offspring 
of Germnnicus, put on the manly gown ; and upon him the 
sx'ii.'ite conferred the siune honours decreed to his brother 
Nero. A speech was added by Tiberius, with high en- 
comiums on his son, ‘‘that he showed the tendeimess of a 
father to the children of his brother.” For Drusus, however 
difficult it be for power and uranimity to subsist between 
equals, was esteemed kind, certainly not ili-disposed, towards 
these youths. Now again was revived by Tiberius, his stale 
and oft counterfeited purpose of a progress into th^provinces. 
Me pretended “the multitude oi veterans to 1^ discharged, 
and the necessity of recruitinjpthe armies; for there was 
a deficiency of volunteers, or if there were a sufficient .supply, 

’ Plifiy the older gives a dark picture of the physieian^ of liisi times. 
Tl'ey iiJvU their opportiinitie» to administer poison, to wills, and 
luanaufc iutrigue.s. “Quid enim venenorum fertilius f aut 'Jkif.de pl\ire»i, 
i'«-iMrnc‘iilorum insidia? ? Jam vero et ad alter ia in principuiu domibus, 

i-.'ti.iciui in Livia Drurfi Cuiaaris."-^ljtbnf3dx. ja, 8. 
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they were inferior in c(»uriigc* and conduct, as those who 
volunteered were generally desperate and loose clmractcrs.’ 
Ho likewise curaorily recounted the number of the legions, 
and what countries tlicy defended, a detail which I think it 
behoves me also to rcfieat, that thenca may appear what w;is 
then the complement of the Eoman foriees,^^ w their 

confederates, and how much more narrow the Umits of the 
empire were then than now*.* 

5. Italy was guarded by two fleets, in the two seas ; one at 
Misenum, one at liavenua; and the nearest coast of Gaul by 
the galleys taken by Augustinj at the battle of Actiuni 
and sent ably manned to Forojulium. But the chief strength 
lay upon the Illiiue ; it consisted of eight legions, a common 
resource against the Germans and the Gauls. Spain, lately 
subdued, was held in subjection by three. King Juba * had 
received Mauritania by gift from the Homan people : the rest 
of Africa was occupied by two legions; and Egypt by a 
similar number. Four legions kept in subjection all that 
is comprehended in the vast range of country commencing 
wdth Syria, and extending as far as the Euphrates and bor- 
dering upon tlie Iberians, Albanians, and other territories, 
whose princes are protected against foreign powers by our 
greatness. Thrace was held by Rhemetalces, and the sons 
of Cotys; and both banks of the Danube by four legions; 
two in Pannonia, twro in Moesia. In Dalmatia likewise were 
placed two j who, by the situation of the couiitiy, were at 
hand to support the former in the rear, and had not far to 
march into Italy, \fere any sudden succours required there : 
tliough Rome too had her peculiar soldiery; three city 
cohorts, and nine prtetorian, levied chiefly out of Etruria and 
Umbria, or from the ancient Latium and the old Roman 

' In the time of Tiberius, Syene, a city strongly garrisoned, .at the 
farther extremity of Egypt, was the boundary of the Roman empire. 
Trajan enlarged the limite as far as the Red Sea. 

^ Juba’s father was king of Numldia. Ho attached himself to Pom- 
pay’s party, and took a decided part against Julius Csssar. Even after 
the death of Fompey, he stood at bay with Caesar, and at length 
roewivod a total overthrow in the battle of Thapsus. The son was led 
to Rome, to walk in Caesar’s triumph. Educated at the court of 
Augustus, and distinguished by his talents, Augustus.gave him in mar- 
riage the young Cleopatra, daughter of the famous Cleopatra, by Mark 
Antony, and sent mm (Nuinidia being then a Roman province) io 
reign in Mauritania, a.o.c. 724. 
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colonies. Ill convenient stations in tlie several provinces were 
the fleets of the several confederates, squadrons of the allied 
Ciwalry, and auxiliary cohorts and battalions: an extent of 
forces not much differing from the others: but the particular 
detail would be uncertain, sihcc^ accordibg to the exigency of 
the times, they often shifted stations, so^retimes were increased 
in number, and sometimes reduced. ‘ » 

6. I consider this a fitting occasion to review also the other 
p.irt8 of the administration, and by what measures it was 
liitherto conducted; since in this year commenced the per- 
nicious changes introduced by Tiberius. In the fii*st^place, 
then, all the public, and every private business of moment, 
w-.is managed by the senate : to the leading members he 
allowed liberty of debate : those who deviated into flattery, 
he himself checked : in conferring preferments, he was guide(l 
by merit, by ancient nobility, renown in war, and distinguished 
civil accomplishments ; insomuch that it was agreed, that none 
had greater pretensions. The consuls and the praitors re- 
tained the usual distinctions of their offices; inferior magis- 
trates the exercise of their authority; and. the laws, except 
the inquisition for treason, were beneficially administered. 
The tithes, taxes, and all public receipts, were directed by com- 
panies of Roman knights: the management of his- own estates 
he committed only to men of eminent probity ; ahd to some 
from their reputation, though unknown to him: and when 
once engaged, they were continued, without any restriction of 
term ; since most of them grew old in the same employmenta 
The people were indeed distressed by the dearth of provisions ; 
but without any fault of the prince ; nay, he spared no possible 
exf>ens 0 nor pains to remedy the effects of barrenness in the 
earth, and storms at sea. He took care that the provinces 
should not be oppressed with new impositions; and that the 
existing burthens should not be rendered intolerable by rapa- 
city or severity in the magistrates : corporal punishments and 
confiscations of goods were unknown. 

7. The emperor’s lands in Italy were small, and thinly 
scattered ; the behaviour of his slaves modest ; the freed^men 
in his house few; his disputes with private individuals were 
determined by the courts and the law. All these regulations 
he observed, tibough in his manner not mild and ..gracious, but 
Lamh, and not unfrequeutly ferocious; yet still he retained 
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them, till on the death of Drusus they were reversed : for, 
while he lived they continued ; because Sejanus, while he was 
but laying the foundations of his power, studied to recom- 
mend himsdf by good counsels. He had, too, an avenger to 
dro&d, who disguised not his enmity;.but was frequent in his 
complaints ; ** That, with a son aJiye, a stmiger was called in 
as coadjutor in the government ; nay, how little was wanting 
to his being declared colleague! That the first advances to 
sovereignty are steep and perilous; but, once entpred on, you 
find plenty of zealous friends and agents. Already a caiq|^ for 
the guards was fonned, at the pleasure of the captain : into his 
hands the soldiers were delivered : in the theatre of Pomi>ey 
his statue was beheld: in his grandchildren would be mixed 
the blood of the Dnisi with that of Sejanus.* After all this, 
what remained but to pray that he might set bounds to his 
ambition, and be satisfied with what he had got,” Nor was it 
rarely that he threw out these taunts, or to a few; besides, 
his wifd being debauched, all his secrets were betrayed to 
Sejauns. 

6. Sejanus therefore judging that he must use despatch, 
clK«e such a poison as, by operating gradually, might give the 
appearance of a casual disease. This was administered to 
Drusus by; Lygdus the eunuch, as, eight years after, was dis- 
covered. Now during the days of his illness, Tiberius disclosed 
no signs or apprehension (perhaps from ostentation of a firm- 
ness of spirit), nay, when he had expired, and while he was 
yet unburieij, he entered the senate, and finding the consuls 
placed upon the ordinary benches in testimony of their grief, 
he admonished them of their dignity and proper place : the 
senators burst into teai-s, but Tiberius, suppressing even a sigh, 
in a speech uttered without hesitation, thus animated them. 
He said “ that he was perfectly aware that he might be cen- 
lured for having thus, in the first throbbings of sorrow, ex- 
posed himself to the view of Uie senate ; most of those who 
mourn, can soarce endure the soothings of their kindred, 
scarce look upon the face of day: neither were they to be 
accused of weakuass: but he had sought more manly conso- 
lations, froth throwing himself into the bosom of thecommon- 

* The stektue qf Sejanua was placed In Pompey^s theatre. See book 
ill H. 7*2. Hia daughter wae also to be married to Druaua, the eon of 

Claucllus, afterwards emperor. 
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wealth.” He then lamcnte 1 “ the extreme ago of his mother, 
the as yet tender years of his grandsons, his own time of life, 
now vei-ging towards its close and desired that, as the great 
alleviation of the present evils, the children of Gerinanicus 
might be introduced.^* The consuls therefore went for them, 
and having with kind words eheered the young pnnees, escorted 
them to the house, and placed them before the emperor. He 
took them by the hand and said, “ Conscript fathers, these 
fatherless ypuths T committed to their uncle; and besought 
him^Jiat, though he had issue of his own, he would rear and 
nourish them no otherwise than as his own blood; and train 
them np so that they might be worthy of himself and posterity. 
Drusus being snatched from us, to you I address the sanm 
prayers; and in the presence of the gods, in the face of your 
country, I conjure you, receive into your protection, take under 
your tuition the great-grandchildren of Augustus; children 
descended from ancestors the most glorious in the state ; 
towards them fulfil your own and my duty. To you, ISTero and 
Drusus, these senators are in the place of fathers; and such 
are the circumstances of your birth, that the good and evil 
which befalls you must extend to the commonwealth.” 

9. All this was heard with much weeping, and f< ilowed by 

benedictions : and had he observed a medium in his Speech, ho 
had left the minds of his bearers full of sympathy and veiie- 
rntion. Blit, by recurring to that hollow and oft ridiculed 
j)roposition of his about restoring the republic, that the 
consuls, “ or some one else, should undertake the administra- 
tion,’* he threw suspicion upon what was commendable and 
sincere. To the memory of Drusus were decreed the same 
solemnities as to that of Germanicus, with many superadded ; 
the natural effect of flattciy, which gathers strength as it 
grows older. The funeral was signally splendid in the pro- 
cession of images ; as iEneas, the father of the Julian race ; 
all the kings of Alba, and Romulus, founder of Romo ; next 
the Sabine nobility, Attus Clausus, and the effigies of the 
rest of the Claudian family, were displayed in lengthened 
train. : 

10. In rdating the death of Drusus, I have followed the 
majority, and the most trustworthy historians; I would not 
however omit a rumour which in those times was so prevailing 
that it is not extinguished in ours; ** that Sejanus, having by 
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adaltery gaiii(3d Livia to the murder, had likewise engaged by 
constupration the concurrence of Lygdus the eunuch ; bocuuso 
Lygdus was, on account of his youth and form, dear to hia 
master, and one of ids chief attendants: that when the time 
and place of poisoning were concerted by the conspirators, 
bejaims carried his boldue^' ^ far as to change his plan, and 
charging upon Dnisus a design of poisoning TibeHus, secretly 
warned the emperor to shun the first draught offered him in 
au entertainment at his son’s : that the old man, deceived by 
this fictitious treason, after he had sat down to table, having 
received the cup delivered it to Drusus, who, micooscioiisly 
aud in all the gaiety of youthful spirits, drank it off : a cir- 
cumstance which heightened the suspicion of his guilt, as it 
through fear and shame he indicted on himself the de^th 
he had contrived for his father.” 

11. These common rumours, besides that they are sup- 
ported by no certain author, may be easily refuted. For, who 
of ordinary prudence (much less Tiberius, so pi*actised in 
affaiiu of moraeut) would to his own son, without hearing 
him, present" the poisoned cup ; with his own hands, too, and 
when there was no retracing his step, so as to reverse the at t 
upon reconsideration ? He would rather have applied tbo 
torture to find out the minister of the poison and its 
author; and lastly, have observed towards his only s6n — a 
son hitherto convicted of no iniquity — that inherent hesitation 
which he showed even towards strangers. But as Sejanns 
was reckoned the framer of every wickedness, therefori, from 
the excessive fondness of Tiberius towards him, and from the 
hatred of all others towards both, even fabulous and mon- 
strous things were believed of them ; besides that cpmmou 
fame is ever more fraught with tales of horror as ) to the 
departu ’^0 of princes. The truth is, the plan and prjocess of 
the murder weiti first discovered by Apicata, wife of 3qjanus, 
and confirmed upon the rack by Eudemus and Lygdus. Koi 
has any writer appeared so hostile as to charge it upon Tibe- 
rius ; though in other instances they have sedulously collected 
and inflamed every action of his. My purpose in relating 
and refuting this rumour was, under so glaring/ an examj^le, 
to destroy the credit of groundless hearsays, aijid to request 
of those into whose hands my present und0i*taking shall 
come, that they would not prefer vague and improbable 

TAG. — VOL. I. M 
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rumours, unscrupulously creditea, to the iiamitioiis of truth 
uuadultonitcd with romance. 

12. To proceed: when Tiberius was pronouncing in public 
the ^mnegyric of his soii^^ the senate and people assumed the 
{)ort and a^nts of mbunien^ in appearance rather than 
cordially; aiid in their hearts exuited to see the house of 
Gernianicus begin to revive. But this dawn of popular 
favour, and the conduct of Agrippina, ill-di^iisinjg her hopes, 
quickened ®its overthrow. For Sejanus, when he saw the 
death of Druaus pass unrevenged upon his murderers, and 
uuregretted by the public, undaunted as he was in villany 
since his first efforts had succeeded, revolved with himself how 
he might extirpate the sons of Germanicus, whose succession 
to the empire was now unquestionable. They were three, and, 
from the eminent fidelity of their governors, and inviolable 
chastity of Agrippina, poison could not be administered to 
all at once. Ho began to inveigh against the contumacy 
of Agrippina ; to rouse the old hatred of Augusta the elder, 
and the guilty mind of his recent accomplice, Liyia; that 
they might persuade the emperor, ‘‘ that, proud of her nume- 
rous oflfepring, and relying on the affections of the people, 
Agi’ippina had designs upon the sovereignty.” And in addi- 
tion to these things, by means of crafty calumniatora. [and 
amongst the rest she had selected Julius Posthmnus, a man 
every way qualified for her purposes, as he was the adulterer 
of Mutiiia Priscii, and thence a confidant of her grauciino- 
ther's; for over the mind of the empress Pris^: liad powerful 
influence;] she rendered the old woman, in hei:’ own nature 
anxious for power, utterly irreconcilable to the widow of her 
grandson. Such, too, as were nearest the pei^ott 'of Agrippina, 
were prompted to be centinuaily goading on her naturally 
haughty spirit. 

13. Tiberius meanwhile nowise relaxing in the cares of 

* repre^ts Tiberius with an inflexible countenance deliver- 

ing a speech that raelted the audience to teara. He adds, by this 
firmness, so eingular on such an occasion, Tiberius proved to Sejanus. 
who eto(^ at his elbow, thatrha could see unmoved the desolation of 
his Experiendum so dedifc Sejahuyad etanti, quam 

fwiti^nter pOhSet 8UOS perdere.” — Consol fid 3tociam, «. 1$; About fiuir 
or five months after the death of Drustis^ d<&puiies jwrrivcd from Ilium 
to condole with Tiberiua : * ** And I/' he said, " condole with you for the 
OBS of Hector.”— Suet, in Tib. a. 64, 
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government, but deriving relief from his occupations, attended 
to the administration of justice at Rome, and despatelied the 
petitions from the proyinces, Ry a decree of the senate, at 
his motion,, the city of Cibym iii Asia, and that of iEgium in 
Achaia, w^ch had both; suftered from earthqua^^^ eased 
of tribut^ife^f three years* ^ Viblus Sereniis too, proconsul of 
Further ^bain, was condemned forviolencein his administra- 
tion, and for the ferocity of his conduct banished to the Isle 
of Amorgos. Carsidixis Sacerdos, charged with supplying the 
enemy Taefarinas, was acquitted; as was Caius Gracchus of 
the same crime. This Caius was in his childhood carried by 
his father Somproniiis into the island Cercina, a companion 
hi his exile; he grew up there amongst fugitives and men 
destitute of liberal education ; and afterwards sustained himself 
by trafficking in a small way between Africa and Sicily ; nor 
did he escape the perils that wait on elevated fortune ; and 
had not Mllm Lamia* and Lucius Apronius,* proconsuls of 
Africa, protected his innocence, he would have been swept 
away in the tide whioh overwhelmed that illustrious but ill- 
starred family, and have been involved in the calamitous fate 
of Ilia father. 

14. Thi^ year also brought deputations from the Grecian 
cities ; one from the people of Samos ; one from those of Cos; 
the former to request that the ancient right of sanctuary in 
the temple of Juno might be confirmed ; the latter for that of 
iEsculapius, The Samians claimed upon a decree of the 
council of the Amphictyons, the supreme judicature of Greece, 
at tiie time when the Greeks, by their cities founded in xVsia, 
possessed the maritime coasts. Nor had they of Cos a weaker 
title to antiquity ; to which were added the pretensions of the 
place to the friendship of Rome ; for they had lodged \n the 
temple of iBsculapius all the Roman citizens there, when, by 
the order of king Mithridates, they were being massacred 
throughput all the cities of Asia and the Isles. And now^, after 
many aiid ^neirally ineffectual complaints from the pnetors, 
the emperor at last made a representation to thyseiiate, cou- 
corriiug the licentiousness of the players; *‘tliat in many in- 
stances they Seditiously violated the public peace; and in 

* See AimaiiS,: 

* Lucius AproniUB hab heen mentioned, book iuL s. 21. For 
Lamia, see Annals, book vi. A 27. 
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»'n:uiy promoted debauchery in piivate families: that tlu' 
Oscan Farce, formerly only the contemptible deiiglit of the 
vulear, had risen to such a pitch of depravity, and exercised 
sncli an influence on society, that it must be checked by the 
authority of the senate.” The players were then driven out 
of Italy. 

1 .1. The same year carried off one of the twins of Drusus, 
and thence afflicted the emperor with fresh woe ; nor with less 
for the death ot a particular friend. It was Lucilius Longus, 
t rie inseparable companion of all the vicissitudes of his fortune, 
prosperous or adverse ; and, of all the senators, the only one 
wiio accompanied him in his retirement at Rhodes. For this 
reason, though not a man of family, the senate decreed him a 
censorian funeral, and a statue to be placed, at the expense of 
the treasury, in the forum of Augustus, For by the senate 
even yet all affairs were transacted ; insomuch that Lucilius 
Capito, the emperor’s comptroller^ in Asia, was, at the accusa- 
tion of the province, put upon his defence before them : the 
emperor protesting with great earnestness, ‘‘that from him 
Lucilius had no authority but over his slaves, and in collect- 
ing his domestic rents: that if he had usurped the jnriiidiction of 
praetor, and employed military force, he had so far violated his 
orders ; they should therefore hear the allegations of the pro- 
vince.” Thus the accused was, upon trial had, condemned. For 
this just vengeance, and that inflicted thC year before on Gains 
Silanus,® the cities of Asia decreed a temple to Tiberius, and 
his mother, and the senate ; and obtained leave to build it. 
For this concession Nero made a speech of thanks to the 
senators and his grandfather; while all who heard him were 
thrilled with delight, for as the image of Getmapicus was still 
fresli in their minds, they fancied it was he they both heard 
and saw. The young man also posse^d a modesty an<i 
triaoefulness of person worthy of a prince, which derived addi- 
tional charms from the danger to which he was opposed from 
the known antipathy of Sejanus. 

16. Abo¥t the same time the emperor made a discourse 

•V 

1 The ‘^i^ocwtatores looked after th® supplies for the emperor’e privy 
pur^se eVery province. The peculiarity hereirlherefore, is, that TiU;- 
riua allowed his own domestic officer to be hmught bdfot^ the senate, 
instead of deciding on t.ae case himselt ' ' 

* See above, book iii. s. 46, 
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about the choice of a new priest of Jupiter, iu the room of 
Servius Mahiginensis, deceased; and,^the proposal of a new 
law in this matter: for that it was the ancient custom to 
nominate three patricians, born of parents who had in tlicir 
nuptials observed the form of con&ri'eation,* one of whom was 
elected : but now that solemnity of con&rreation was quite 
omitted, olhy few observe, there remained not then, as for- 
mei'ly, th||same scope for choice.” He adduced “severtal 
reasons fp that omission; the principal was a wdnt of zeal 
both and women for that rite ; to this were added the 

cjifficultios attending the ceremony itself, which prompted them 
to avoid it ; besides that the paternal authority was for ever 
lost over any son who acquired that priesthood, and over any 
daughter who became subject to him by a marriage contract. 
A remedy therefore ought to be appli^ by a decree of the 
senate, or by a law ; after the example of Augustus, who had 
softened some rigid usages of antiquity, and ^apted them to 
the genius of the times.” The senate therefore, discussing the 
subject of religious ceremonies, agreed to mak^ mo change 
from the first institution.” Only a law passed, “That the 
priestess of Jupiter should, in the administration of thingr 
sacred, be under the dominion of her husband ; but enjoy, iu 
other things, ordinary privileges of women.” Malugincnsis, 

the son, was appointed to succeed his father. And that the 
astimation of the priesthood might increase, and the zeal of 
the priests themselves for the sacred solemnities might he 
encouraged, a present of two thousand great sesterces was de- 
creed to the vestal virgm, Cornelia, chosen in the place of 
Scantia ; and to Augusta a privilege gianted, that as often as 
sfie went to the theatre, she should sit amongst the vestals. 

17. In the cpnsulshij) of Cornelius Cethegus and Viseliius 
\'arro, the pontiffs, and by their example the other priests, 
when they offered vows for the prosperity of the emperor, 

‘ Three forms of contracting marriage prevailed at Rome. 1. When 
a woman cohabited with one man for the spaoe of a year. 

2. When the marriage was a kind of bargain and sale between the 
r'urties, (Ooemptio,) 8, When the chief {lontiff, distributin]^ flour in 
iiie presence of ten witne^es, joined the bride and bridegroom. {Con- 
fan-eatio.) Other merriiiges were easily dissolved ; but that by Confnr* 
reatio required the Same solemnities {l^iffarreniio) to divorce the 
parties. For full particulars respecting the Taws of marriage amongst 
the Rinnans, see Smith's Diet 'A Aatt art. Marriage. 
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conimondec* likewise Nero and Druaus to the care of the same 
gods : not so much froi^any tenderness towards these youths 
as from flattery; a practice which, in corrupt times, it is 
e(]uti]]y dangerous to exceed in, and to fail in altogether. For 
Tibeijus, never kindly disposed to the honsh of Germnnicus, 
now larhented passionately that “ no difference urns made be- 
tween their youth and his years and sending for the pontiffs, 
examined them, “ whether to the entreaties, or menaces of 
Agrippina,’ they had made this concession ? ” And though they 
denied both, he gave them a tolerable reprimand ; for most of 
thorn were her kinsmen, or men of the first distinction in 
Rome. But in a speech to the senate he warned them for 
tli 0 time to come, ‘‘ that no one should encourage the giddy 
minds of young men to indulge in presumptuous aspirations 
by premature distinctions. For Sejanus goaded him on, and 
complained that the state was separated into opposite parties 
as in a civil war : that already there were those who called 
themselves the partisans of Agrippina ; and if no ^top wciX5 
put to it, the faction would increase. Nor was there atiy other 
remedy for the prevailing spirit of faction, than outtlngoff one 
or tw'o of the ringleaders. , 

18. With this view he commenced an attack up6ii Cnius Silius 
and Titius Sabiinis, The friendship of Germanicns was fatal 
to both; but otlier con-siderations helped to ruin Silius : he 
had for seven year.3 commanded a pow'erful ariny ;: he had for 
his exploits in Germany been distinguished with the ensigns of 
triumph ; he had subdued the revolting Gauls utider Sacrovir ; 
and the greater tlie shock of his prostration, tfeg greater the 
terror it would spread among others. It was believed by 
many that by bis own intemperate speeches he Imd heightened 
the displeasure conceived against him; while fie boated cx- 
tiuvagautly **that his soldiers pemsted in obedience, when 
others lapsed into sedition ; nor had the empire TOipained to 
Til>enus, if in those legions too there had be^ ^^ii^^thirst for 
clmnge.’* By these pretensions of his the emperqr thought 
his own state was. disparaged, and that it was unequal to tl)e 
recompense of such important services, r Fqr benefits are only 
so far acceptable as they seem capable ^ but 

when they have much exceeded 
they are recompensed with hatred inst^^ of gratitude. 

ID. Sosia Guila was the wife of Silius. and, for the love 
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Agrippina bore her, frowned on by Tiberius. It was agreed to 
arraign him and her, and to postpone for a time the trial of 
Sabiiius. Against them was engaged as an accuser, Varro the 
consul, who, under colour of " revenging his Other’s quarrel,” 
gratified, by his own injlimy, the malic^ of S^ja^s. Jlie re- 
ijuest of the accused respite till Varrp ceased to be 

consul, was opposed by the emperor; "for that it was cns 
toinary for m^istrates to put private persons upon trial; noi 
ought the privilege of a consul to be infringed ; sixiceupon his 
vigilance it depended that no damage accrued to the common- 
weal.” It was a policy peculiar to Tiberius to shelter under 
venerable names the villanies of modern invention. The 
senate was therefore summoned with gi*eat fonuaiity, as if 
Silius were to be dealt with according to the laws, or as if 
Varro had been consul, or as if the present domination bad 
been the ancient republic. Silius remained silent; or if he 
made an effort to speak in his defence, it was but to declare 
the truth, that struggled in his breast, that he was the victim 
of a tyrant’s resentment. The charges brought against him 
were " hi?f long connivance at the machinations of Sacrovir. 
arising out of his being an accomplice with him ; his victory 
tarnished witV abominable avtirice ; and the behaviour of bit 
wife, Sosia.” And certainly they could not excqlpate themselves 
from the charge of extortion: but the whole accusation was 
carried on a$ a question of treason ; and Silius pi*e vented by a 
voluntary death, the condemnation that inevitably aw’aited him. 

20,.. His estate, however, was eagerly seized upon ; not that 
the nxpney extorted from those who paid tribute might be re- 
funded, for none of these claimed it; but what he had received 
from; the bounty of Augustus was rigorously exacted ; and a 
specific ^Ipulation made of all the etfects of Silius claimed by 
the exchequer, :; This was the ni'st instance in which Tiberius 
showod;a property of otheiu Sosia was 

sentenced ^ ^ at the motion of Asinius Gallus, who 

proposed, " ^ half her effects should be forfeited, half left 
to her children.” Manius Lepidus,* on the contraiy, voted 
" the fourtjh. pati*t to the accusers, as the law* required ; all the 

' See 

* The hex Julia de MajeMafe. It was determined by the senate 
whether the ftoousers |h.<^ earned the rewards fixed by law. In man; 
caries even more was sfipwed. 
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ivst to the cluldren.’* This Lepidiis* I find to h.'ivo been, for 
rliose times, a wisetind sedate man; for by him the torrent of 
flattery was fi-equently turned, and many of its cruel sugges- 
tions mitigated: nor was ho at all deficient in tact and muii' 
ageinent, as. ho contrived to maintain at the same high and 
unvarying level his influence and &vour with Til>eriiis. 1 lenco 
1 am driven to raise the question, whether the inclination of 
princes to some men, and their atitipathy to others, as well 
as other things of the same class, ai*e to be ranked among 
the uncontrollable contingencies of nature, or whether they 
depend upon our own counsels, and we may if wo please pre- 
serve a Goiit'se equally remote from rash contumacy and un- 
st*iMnly complaisance, exempt from ambition and the dangei-s 
which attend it. Cotta Messalinus. a man descetidcd from 
ancestors no less illustrious, but of a different spirit, moved 
to provide by a decree' of the senate, “ that the magistnites of 
the several provinces, however innocent themselves, and oven 
uujicqinunted with the mismanagement of others, should be 
punished for the crimes of their wives committed hi the pro- 
vinces, e^fually as for their o^vn.” 

21. The next proceeding was against Calpurnius Piso,* a 
man of noble descent and undaunted spirit. 1*or it was he 
who, as I have related, ]>rotested with so much vehemence in 
tlie senate, ‘‘ that he would abandon Rome, to escape the con- 
.s[)ii'acies of the informers;” and, in defiance of the court 
influence of Augusta, dared to prosecute her favourite Urgu- 
lania, and summon her from the palace of the emperor. All 
wliich Tiberius treated at the time in a manner suitable to a 
citizen of a free shite ; but in a soul like his, that brooded 
over vengeance, though the transports of resentment hud 
aUited, the impression remained deep in his memory. Quin- 
tas Granius charged Piso with treasonable words uttered 
[u'ivately; and added, “that he kept poison iu his house; 
and came into the senate anned with a duggerV’ an article 
too heinoa* to be true, and therefore dropixjd. But for 
other crim^, which were accumulated manifold, he was t(» 
bo put upon hia trial ; which, on account of his destroying 
himsfdf ^on purpose to avoid it, was t^ot gone through with 

' Manius Lepidua has been already mentU^iiiKl, I «. 18; l>o<>k 
ill. g. 50. See algo Anuals, hook vi a 27 

* above, book u a. 84. 
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Then, too, came before them the business of Ca'ssius Sevcru.s, 
the exile, a man of mean origin and wicked life, but a |>ower- 
lul speaker ; who, in consequence of the enemies he had 
w antonly made, had occasioned an order of the senate, passed 
with the solemnity of swearing, for his banishment into 
Crete ; where, by persisting in his wonted practices, he drew 
upon himself his former enemies^ and fresh ones in addition : 
so that he was now stripped of his goods, interdicted from 
fire and water, and doomed to wear out his existence on the 
rocky island of Seri phus.‘ 

22, About the same time, Plautius Silvanus, the pnetor, 
f(jr what caiise is uncertain, killed Apronia his wife, hy 
throwing her down headlong from a window. When he was 
lirought by Lucius Apronius his father-in-law before the 
emperor, he answ^ered, in confusion of mind, ‘Hhat while he 
was sound asleep, and therefore unaware of what she was 
doing, his wife had destroyed herself.” Tiberius instantly 
hastened to the house, and inspected the chamber ; and in it 
the marks of his violence and her stniggling were apparent. 
'Phis bo reported to the senate ; and, judges being appointed, 
IJi-gulania, the grandmother of Plautius, sent him a dagger ; 
which it was believed she did by die advice of Tiberius, in 
regard of the friendship of Augusta for her. The criminal, 
having in vain essayed to use the steel, caused liis veins to be 
o[)ened. Soon after, Numantina, his former wife, was accused 

having by charms and potions disordered the understand- 
ing of her husband ; but was adjudged innoceut. 

23. This year at last relieved the Romans from tlie long 
with Taefariuas the Numidian. For the former generals, 

as soon as they believed their exploits had entitled them to 
the honour of triumphal distinctions, always ahandoiied ihtf 
enemy. Insomuch that there were already in Pvome thre^ 
RUUues adorned with laurel;^ but still Tacfiiriiias was ja- 
vaging Africa, reinforced by auxiliaries from the Mooi-s, who 
had exchanged for war the oppression of the king’s freedmoii, 
and the commands of slaves, to which they were subject 

> Seriphua, a small island in the iEgean sea, mentioned by Juvenal — 
« — Et parva tandem caruisse Seripho.” — Sat. vi. 5CS. 

And again-— .V:, 

Ut olausns scopulis, parvaque Seripho.”— Sat. x, 

TIu^ three statues were, for Fiirius Caniilliis, book ii. s. 52; L. 
Ain-onius, luiok iii. s. 21; Junius BIiohus, book iii. s. 72. 
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ululer the government of Ptolemy, son of Juba,’ who, from 
his youth and inexperience, sutFered things to take their own 
course. For the hiix*bourer of his plunder, and partner id 
depredations, he had the king of tiis Garamant^ : not tha| 
this king marched at the head of oi) army, but only sent out 
light parties, which were magnified by report as coming from 
a distance. From the province itself, too, flowed in all that 
were bankrupt in fortune, all tliat were disorderly in their 
lives ; the more readily, because the emjieror, after the feats 
performed by Blmsus, as if there had no longer remained any 
epemy in Africa, had ordered the ninth legion to be with- 
drawn ; nor durst Publius Dolabella, proconsul there in that 
year, retain it ; as he dreaded more the orders of the prince 
than the casualties of the war. y ^ . / 

24. Taefarinas, therefore, disseminated a rumour, “tliat 
several other nations also were tearing piecemeal the Homan 
power j that hence their forces were by degrees being drawn 
olf fi-om Africa; and that the remainder might be wholly 
destroyed, if all to whom liberty was dearer than bondage 
would exert themselves in the cixuse.” By this mmour his 
forces were augmented, and he besieged the city qi Thubus- 
cum. But Dolabella, dmwing together what soldiers were 
there, at his first approach raised the siege, by the teiTor of 
the Roman name, and because the Numidiaus cannot stand a 
regular encounter with our foot. He likewise established 
fi>rtified posts in convenient situations ; and at the i^me time 
executed the chiefs of the Musulainiaas, who were on tlio 
^•omt of commencing a revolt. Then, since, from ihany, expe- 
ditions against Tacfixrinas, it was manifest that an enemy so 
desultory in his motions could not be brought to close quar- 
ters by a heavily equipped array, and by bearitig upon him 
with a single force, he called to his aid king : Ptolemy, 
with a body of his subjects, and formed four W 
manded by lieutenant-generals and tribunes ; while predatory 
bands were led on by chosen Moors : the proebus^ himself 
t^uperintebding the whole operations. 

25. Not long after, tidings came, 'Uhat the Sfumidians 
i»ad pit'&d theU huts near a decayed fort, 

which they had formerly set fire to its 

‘ See thi* book. «. 5, note. This Ptolemy put to death by Cali- 
g\ila A o.c. 703. Suet in Calig. s. 26. 
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eituatio •, because it was shut in on every side by wild and 
extensive forests.” The light infantry and allied cavalry were 
then hastily marched, off at a rapid pace, not knowing whithei 
they were being led ; and just at dawn of day, with trumpeU 
sounding and terrific shouts, they came upon the Numidians, 
still half asleep, their horses tethered, or straggling loosely at 
grass. The Romans were come prepared for battle — their 
foot in close army, their cavalry marshalled : the enemy, on 
the contrary, utterly sinprised and bewildered, without arms, 
or oixler, or plan, were, with all the passiveness of sheep, 
routed, slaughtered, or captured. The soldiers, exasperated 
by the remembmnee of their toils, and encountering a foe 
that had so often eluded them, severally took their fill of 
vengeance arid of blood in the engagement so often wished 
for. Through all the ranks the word ran, ** that they must 
try to get hold of Tacfarinaa, known to them in so many con- 
flicts : that there would be no rest from war unless he w^ere 
killed.” As for Taefarinas, his guards slain around him, his 
son a prisoner, and the Romans pouring upon him on all 
sides, he rushed upon the darts, and escaped captivity by a 
death hot uncompensated with the blood of his foe. And 
thus an end was put to the war. 

26. Dolabella solicited triumphal ornaments, but w^as re- 

fused by Tiberius, in consideration of Stjanus ; that the fame 
of his uncle Bioesus might not lose its lustre. But the fame 
Df Blmsus shone no brighter for this; while to Dolabella 
increase of glory accrued from withholding the honour due to 
f]im, for he had reaped the renown of taking illustrious pri- 
sonersj slaying the general, and terminating the war with an 
inferior army. He was also attended by ambassadors from 
Ibo Garamantos— a rare sight in Rome I That nation, struck 
wuth the death of Taefarinas, and not unconscious of guilt, 
had sent them to appease the resentment of the Roman 
people. And now that the zeal of Ptolemy during that w^ar 
was kiiowfr, a custom of remote antiquity was revived in his 
favour, atid one of the senators sent to deliver him an ivory 
sceptre robe (t^^ ancient presents of the senate); 

and to sdtt^ h& ^ King, Friend, and Confederate,” 

27. The same summer, the seeds of a Servile War spread 
through Italy were prevented from developing themselves by 
a lucky accident. The author of the commotion was Titus 
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(’urtisius, formerly a soldier of the prcctorikn giiuids. Fiiot 
l>y okiidostino meetings at Bruiidusium, and the neighbouriDg 
h)\vus ; afterwards by orders publicly issjiied, he was invitiug 
to liberty the agrarian slaves, through the wild and remote 
forests, and inch m were of a turbulent 8jf)irit ; when, as it 
were by the bounty of the gods, three galleys, destined for 
the necessities of those who frequented that sea, landed there. 
Cur tins Lupus too, the qutestor, was then in these parts ; for 
to him had. fallen, according to ancient custom^ the province 
of Cales. Lupus marshalled the mariners, and dissipatetl 
the conspimey then just breaking out. Stains the tribune 
despatched thither by the emperor with an efficient force, 
haled the lender himself, and his most resolute |j^isans, to 
Horne, — already in a stixte of alarm, on account of the multi- 
tude of slaves, that were augmenting immensely, while the 
freeborn commonalty daily dwindled away. 

28. During the same consulship, there were brought before 
the senate a father as defendant and his son the accuser, both 
named Vibius Sere.ms^ — a deplorable example of wr^etcheJ- 
ness and inhumanity : the father, dragged from exile, covered 
with filth and sqinilid from neglect, and moreover Ixmnd in 
chains, heard himself impleaded by his son. The young man, 
dressed for the occasion with studied elegance, his coun- 
tenance cheerful and elated, alleged “ a plot framed again.st 
the emperor, and that some of the conspirators were sent into 
f hml to instigate a rebellion there,"’ — ^at once a witness and 
an informer. He likewise charged “ Ccecilius Comutus, for- 
merly prsotor, with having furnished money.” jSut ho, from 
the pain of anxiety, and because the accusation was regarded 
as tantamount to destruction, anticipated d<kith by his own 
hand. The accused, on the other side, with a spirit undis- 
mayed, turning full upon his son, and clanking his chains, 
invoked the avenging gods, that to himself they would give 
back his place of banishment, where he might d^ell fiir away 
frv)m such practices ; and that just vengeance tnight one day 
.>vortakq his soa” He insist^, too, ‘‘that Conuitus was 
iimi>ocnt^. and only terrified with foiged crimes ; as might he 
easily learnt if other accomplices wer^ l^rbduo^d ; for it was 

‘ We br»ve seen Vibiu.s Sereniis, the father, who hOd been prooon-^ ij 
in Spain, Itfiniahed to the island of Amorgcis; this book, s. 13. 

Ixjuk ii. s. 30, 
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not probable that, with one confederate onl}^ ho sliould have 
meditated the murder of the prince, and a clianj^c of tlie 
state.” 

29. Tlie accuser then named Oneius Lentulus and Seius 
Tuhero, to the great confusion of i'iberius; when men of the 
first rank in Rome, his own intimate friends, Lentulus in ex- 
treme old age, Tubero worn out with infirmities, were charge<i 
with seditious movements and designs of innovation. But 
tliey indeed were instantly acquitted. Against th^ father his 
slaves were examined upon the rack ; and their examination 
went against the accuser; who, distiucted with guilt, and 
frightened besides with fhe language of the populace, who 
menaced him with the dungeon, the rack, and the punish- 
ment of parricides, fled the city. He was dragged back from 
Ravenna, and compelled to prosecute his accusation ; Tiberius 
not concealing his old hatred to the exile Serenus : for after 
the condemnation of Libo,' he had by letters upbraided the 
emperor, that such signal zeal as he had shown in that trital 
remained without reward : he had likewise inserted some ex- 
pi^ssions more" contumacious than safe in the ears of a prince 
pT-oud and prone to take offence. These matters were eight 
year's after revived by Tiberius, who charged him with many 
misdemeanours during that interval, though, through the 
obstinacyof his slaves, nothing, he said, could be discovered by 
torture. 

30. The votes being then taken, and Serenus spntenced ‘‘to 
death according to the custom of antiquity;” Tiberius, to 
soften the public odium, interposed. Then Asinius Gallus 
moved, “to confine him to the Isle of Gyarus or Donusa a 
motion which Tiberius also rejected ; arguing, “ that both 
these isles were destitute of water ; and that to whom they 
granted life, the conveniences of life ought likewise to be 
granted.” So Serenus was carried back to Amorgoa. And 
now, as ConitttUB had died by his own hands, it was moved 
“ to abrogate the rewards of informers,* as often as any pei'son 

^ For the iniquitoue proceedings against Libo, see book ii. s. 27. 

“ When the person accused was found guilty, the fourth part of his 
estate and Wentto the prosecutors; but if he prevented judg- 
ment by a voluiltary death, his property descended to his heirs ; aiul, 
in that case, the emperor paid his harpies out of the the im- 

perial exchequer, that is, out of his own coffers. Tiberius, no doubt, 
felt uneasy under ttie burden of so heavy an expense. 
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charged with ti'eason sliould, before judgment passed, put ai» 
end to his own life,” • An^ thk.mption was being carried, but 
Til)eriiis, in behalf of opeuly complaii^ with 

sternness, and contra^ to his custom, “ that the laws would 
be defeated, ab4 the commonwealth placed urimmiuent peril : 
that the j siidutd rather dissolve the laws than dismiss ihoir 
guardians.” Thus the informers, a description of men called 
into existenoG to prey upon the vitals of society, and never 
sufficiently restrained even by penalties, were now encoumged 
by rewards. 

31, This so long continued scries of sad events was in- 
teiTUpted by a degree of joy from the pardon extended ly 
Tiberius to Cominiiis, who had been convicted of writing defa- 
matory verses upon him, at the instance of his brother, a sena- 
tor : an event which made it the more astonishing that he who 
knew better things, and the fair hime that waits on clemency, 
should prefer severity. For neither did he err from want of 
discernment ; nor is it difficult to distinguish when the doings 
of princes are applauded with sincerity, and^ when ihey are 
received with simulated satisfaction. Nay, even Tiberius, 
upon other occasions studied and artificial in his manner, and 
as if struggling to give utterance to his sentiments^; y§t, when- 
ever he spoke as an advocate, delivei*<}d himself with tPadiness 
and volubility. But Publius Suilius, fonnerly quiestor to 
Germanicus, now convicted of having taken money in an affair 
where he was to decree as a judge, and for which he was about 
to be sentenced to bo excluded from Italy, ihe emperor 
adjudged him to banishment into an island, with mich earnest- 
ness of feeling, that with the solemnity of an oath declared 
it ** for the interest of the commonwealth a proceeding which, 
though at the time regarded as harsh, turned aftervmrds to his 
praise, when Suilius returned to Rome : a following age saw 
that exile poissessed of extravagant power ; abandoned to 
venality, and employing his friendship with Claudius, which 
he long enjoyed, in all cases for his own adyaricoment, but 
never In .the cause of virtue. Catus Firmius tho senator was 
adjudged;; to the same punishment, “ for having forged charges 
of treascSi against his own sister.” Catus, as I have before 
declared, had involved Libo * in guilt by insidious arts, aiul 
then, by informing against him, procured his overthrow 
^ Seo above, book ii s. Si7* 
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Tiberius, mindful of this service, but pretending other motives, 
deprecated the sentence of banishment; but made no oj^posi- 
tion to his expulsion from the senate; 

32. I am aware that most of the transactions which I have 
related, or shall hereafter relate;^^ m perhaps appear uiiiiu- 
poilant, and trivial to l»e recorded But none must cum- 
t)are these my:;Ahual8 with the writings of those who compiled 
the history of the ancient Rotoimi peoplo^^^ They had for their 
Axibjects mighty warn, cities sacked, kinp routed and taken 
captive : or if they turned from these to treat of domestic affairs, 
they had before them an unlimited field of digiession in the 
dissensions between the consuls and the tribunes, the agrarian 
laws, the corn laws, and the contests between the commons and 
the patricians. The matter on which I am occupied is circum- 
scribed, and unproductive of renown to the author — a state of 
undisturbed peace, or only intenupted in a limited degree, the 
sad condition of affairs in the city, and a prince indifferent 
about extending the bounds of the empire. Not unprofitable, 
however, will it be to investigate mattera which, though unim- 
j>ortant in a superficial view, frequently give the first impulse 
to events of magnitude. 

33. For all nations and cities are governed either by the 
populace, by the nobility, or by single rulers. The form of 
government consisting of elements selected from these and 
blended together, is easier applauded than realised ; or if 
realised/ Cannot be of long duration. So that, as during the 
republioj either when the power of the people prevailed, or 
when the senate bore the chief sway, it was necessary to know 
the genius of the commonalty, and by what measures they 
wore tp be managed ; and such too as were most thoroughly 
acquainted with the spirit of the senate and leading men, were 
esteemed skilful in the times, practical and wise statesnSen ; so 
now, uhderjain altered condition of affairs, when the govern* 
ment of i^me is no other than the ai*bitrary rule of one man,- 
it will be :;t>f idvantage to collect and record these matters ; 
since few cim by their own foresight distinguish between 
honesty ahd knavery, between counsels pernicious and profit- 

* The republican government were atiU preserved ; the 

magistrates i^Pnbd their ancient names; *'eadom msgistratuum voca- 
bala;” but tli® Emperor presided over the whole military department, 
and his tribunitian power gave him the sole direction of all civil 
business. 
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coiulenined the books to be buiTied by tlic fodiles; but there 
remained copies, which wei*e concealed and afterwards bioiight 
out: whence we deride the 

stupidity of tho^ who iihagine that the^^ by an exertion 
of eonteinporary power, extinguish the ihtobn events 
among sacc^ing generations : for, on the cb^mry, the pun- 
ishment of authora of genius exalts the credit of their writings ; 
nor have foreign kings, or any othei’s who have resorted to the 
same severfty, produced any other effect than infamy to them- 
selves and glory to the sufferers. 

36. To proceed: this whole year there was such an unin- 
terrupted series of accusations, that even during the solemnity 
of the Latin festivaV when Drusus, for the ptij^ose of his 
inauguration aspra)fect of the city, had fiscended the tribunal, 
ije was accosted by Calpurniiis Salviamis with a charge against 
Sextus Jklarius; a proceeding openly resented by the era pen »r, 
and which led to the banishment of Salvianus. - The city of 
ijyzicus was next accused of not observing the establislied 
worship of the deified Augustus; with additiomd charges of 
acts of violence committed upon Roman citizens Tints that 
t;ity lost her liberties, which, by her beliaviour during the 
Mitbridatic war, she had earned; having sa^tained a sieg^, 
:tndj as much by her owm bravery as by the aid of LueuUus, 
repulsed the king. But Foriteiiis Capito, who fiad ns pio- 
Ci>nsul governed Asia, w^as acquitted upon proof that the 
crimes brought against him by Vibius Sereniis * tVero forged • 
mid yet the forgery drew no penalty upon Serenus : for the 
public hate rendered him the more secure : for every accuser, 
the more eager and busy ho was, the more he resemblctl one 
vviiose person is sacred and invioIal)le ; those y^o pmotised on 

small scale and w'ere not in repute, v.*ert punished. 

37. About the same time, the furthermost Spaiir® besought 
the senate ty their ambassadors, “that, after the exaihule <>f 

■ 'f- . ' *“ 

* The Latin festival was instituted by Tarquiijkbii|.B;uperlm«, ami 

celebrated every year in the beginning of May, ou the Mount Ahum n.s 
near tho; ruins of the city of Albji. (Livy, Iib. U s. ) The consuls and 
other BQ^feratea went forth in procession; and, dUfllpg their abaein^e, 
H. ♦otrol high rank wu« chosen to discharge liie fun cohhuI, 

a Id preserve the peace of the city. Bee Atih^# buok Vi; it 1 1, In con- 
lorTolty with this custom, we find Drusuk acting bn this occasion. 

^ Ttio son who accused his father : see this b(»ok, c. 28. 

* Lusitania and Bioticai now Portugal, Andalusia, and (lrena»la. 
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Asia, they niiglit erect a temple to Tiberius and his motlier.” 
Upon this occasion, the emperor, always resolute in contemn- 
ing honours, and now judging it proper to confute those who 
represented him as chafg^ble wi%haying deviated into am- 
bition, spoke in this iuahner ; Hi kiiowj, conscri^^ fathers, that 
it is ascribe|d to a defect in firmness in that when the cities 
of Asia lately prefert^ the same ^^titjon, I withstood them 
not. T shall therefore now unfold at once the inptives of my 
Silence then, and the rules which for the future J am deter- 
mined to obi^rve. Since the deified Augustus had not opposed 
the founding at, Pergamus of a temple to himself and the city 
of Rome; t, wiih whom all his actions and sayings haA'^e the 
force of laws, have followed an examj)Ie ali*eady approved, tlie 
more cheerfully, because to the worship bestowed upon me, the 
iidomtion of the senate was annexed. But as the admission of 
it in one instance will find pardon, so a general latitude of 
being hallowed througli every province under the representa- 
tions of the deities, would denote a vain spirit ; a heart swelled 
with ambition. The homage paid to Augustus will also fade, 
if it is made common by indiscriminate and unmerited acts of 
adoration. 

38. ‘‘ For myself, conscript fathers, that I am a mortal 
man ; tVuit I am confined to the functions of human nature ; 
and that if I well supply the principal place amongst you, it 
suffices me, I solemnly assure you, and I would have posterity 
remember it. They will render enough to my memory, if they 
believe mq to have been worthy of my ancestors watchful of 
your interests; unmoved in i)erils, and, in defence of the 
public weal, fearless of private enmities. These ai’e the temples 
I would rai^ in your breasts ; these are the fairest effigies, 
and such will endure. As for those of stone, if the judg- 
ment of posterity changes from favour to dislike, they are de- 
spised as no better than sepulchres. Hence it is I here in- 
voke the gods, that to the end of my life they would grant me 
a spirit undisturbed, and disceiming in duties human ami 
divine ; find hqhce too I implore our citizens and allies, that, 
wheneyer3hiy;;3 comes, they would celebrate my 

actions ahd odour of my name with praises and benevolent 
testimonies of remembrance.*' And thencefpi^ard he per- 
severed in slighting upon all occasions; and, c.v6n in private 

N 3 ' ■ ■ ■ 
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conversiltion, tins worship of himself: a couduct wliich was 
by some ascribed to modesty; by many to distrust of Jiis 
merit ; by others to degeneracy of spirit. ‘‘ For men of the 
most exalted virtue have ever coveted the highest honours : 
tlnis Hercules arid Bacchus amongst the Greeks, and with us 
Romulus, wore added to the society of the gods: Augustus 
had chosen the nobler part, who hoped for deification : all 
the other gratifications of princes are readily procured : one 
object only ds to be pursued insatiably; the applauding voice 
of posterity. For by contemning fame, the virtues tliat acquia 
it are contemned.’* 

39. Now Sejaims, infatuated with excess of fortune, and 
moreover stimulated by the importunity of Li via,' who, with 
the restless piission of a woman, craved the promised mar- 
riage, composed a memorial to the emperor; for it was then 
the custom to apply to him in writing,* though he were 
present. The form in which it was conceived was this : 

That he bad been so familiarised to the kindness of Augus- 
tus, and subsequently to the numerous decisions* of Tiberius 
in his favour, that he would not address his hopes ^nd prayers 
to the gods rather than to the ears of princes ; uor of them 
had he ever sought the glare of honours : watching and toils, 
like one of the common soldiers, for the safety of the prince, 
had been ins choice. How^ever, what was most glorious for 
liim, he bad attained, — to be thought worthy of alliance with 
tlie emperor.^ Hence the foundation of his present hopes: 
and, since he had heard that Aiigustiis, in the disposal of his 
daughter, had not been without thoughts even of some of the 
Roman knights ; he therefore begged that, if a husband w'cre 
souglit for Livia, Til)erius would remember his friend, whe 
would seek no other advantage than the high horibur of th. 
alliance ; for he would not solicit exemption from the duties 
imposed upon him, but hold it s\ifBcient that his iliouse was 
fortified against the injurious animosity of Agrippina : and in 

^ The ^ter of Oermanicus, and lately wife of JDrtwus. See tbi? 
boob, c. , 

* The <^st0|n was begun by Julius Caesar, and cbnUniiiad by Augus- 
tus. Suetonius, in Aug. a. ^4, and Plut. Crea 17. 

* The daughter of Sejanus was to have been married to Driians, the 
son of Clatidius. Annals, book iti^ 29; this boob, o. 7. 
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this ho only consulted the security of liis cliildren ; for 
liiinself, his own life would be abundantly long, if he might 
continue it during the life of euoh a prince.’^ 

40. In answer, Tiberius, having praised the loyalty of 
Scjanus, recapitulated puraorily the instances of his own 
favours towards him, and required time, as it were for a 
thorough deliberation ; and then added: “That all other 
men were, in their deliberations, guided by views of their 
owii interest. Far different was the lot of prin^Ses, who were 
in their most important actions to consider fame. He ther.e- 
fore did not resort to that trite subterfuge in his reply, — that 
Livia could herself determine whether, after Drusus, she 
ought again to marry, or patiently continue under the same 
household gods, — that she had a mother and grandmother, 
advisers iftore nearly related to her. He would deal more 
candidly with him : and, fii-st, as to the enmity of Agrippina, 
it would flame out with far more fury, if, by the marriage of 
Livia, the family of the Coesars were rent as it were into two 
contending parties; that, even as things stood, the emulation 
of these ladies broke out, and by their animosities, his grand- 
sons were assailed by conflicting influences. What would be 
the consequence if, by such a mairiage, the strife were 
inflamed 1 For you are deceived, Sejauus, if you think to 
continue then in the same rank as now ; or that Livia, she 
who was first the wife of the young Caius Ccesar, and after- 
ivards the wife of Dnisus, will be of a temper to grow old 
with a husband no higher than a Roman knight : nay, allow- 
ing that I suffered you afterwards to remain what you are ; 
do you believe that they who m\v her father, her brother, 
and the aiicestors of our house, enjoying the highest dignities, 
will ever sufier iti You indeed propose, yourself, to stand 
still iu;the same station; but the gi-eat magistrates and 
nobles^%ho, ill spite of you, break in upon you, and consult 
you in all: affairs, make no secret of complaining that you 
have long eitoeeded the equestrian eminence,' and far outgone 
in power ^ of my father; and from their envy 

of you, they also censure me. But still, you say, Augustus 
deliberated about giving his daughter to a Roman knight. 
It is a wonderful thing, to be sure, if, perplexed with ji crowd 
of distracting cAre% and foreseeing that the man would bo 
raised to an unbounded height> whomsoever he dignified with 
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Ruch a match, he talked of Proculciiis,‘ and certain othci'S 
like him, remarkable for their retired habits, and not at all 
mixed up with ppliti(» 1 But if we iiiflucnced by tii€ 
hesitation of Angiistus; ho^^ powerful is his 

decision ; he bestowed his daught^^^ on Agrippa, and 
then on me1 l^ese are considerations which, in ftiendship, 
I have not withheld: however, neither* your own inclinations, 
nor those of Livia, shall be thwarted by me. The Secret pur- 
poses of my own heart towards you, and with what further 
ties of affinity I am contriving to bind you to me, I shall at 
present forbear to recount. Thus much only I will disclose, 
timt there is nothing so high which those virtues of yours, 
and 3 "our zeal towards me, do not merit ; and when oppor- 
tunity presents, either in the senate or in a popular assembly, 
1 shall not suppress my sentiments.” 

41. In answer to this, Sejanus, no longer solicitous about 
the marriage, but filled with higher apprehensions, besought 
him “to resist the dark suggestions of suspicion, the pratings 
of the vulgar, and the assaults of envy.” And lest by re- 
fusing admission to the suitors, who incessantly thronged his 
house, he might impair his power ; or, by encouraging them, 
furnish a handle to his accusers, he adopted the expedient of 
urging the emperor to {)iiss his time in some agreeable situa- 
tion from Home. From this counsel he foresaw many 
advantages : upon himself would depend all access to the 
emperor ; the letters would, as the soldiers were the carrions, 
be for the most part under his direction; in a little time th^ 
prince, now declining in years, and enervated by retirement, 
would more easily transfer to him the whole phkrge of the 
empire: the envy felt towards himself would bp diminished 
by getting rid of the crowd of visitors, and tKotigfe ijbie e 
parade of power was removed, he would possesi of its 

essentials. He therefore began by little and rail at 

the huny of business at Korae, the throng the 

conflux of suitors, applauding retirement aiid ^utei| which 
afford thp greatest facilities for delibemt^n on tbd m^ 

* Procu[|^iu<9 is mentioned by Horace 

f' “ Vivet extento Proculeius sevo, 

N^otus in fratres aninii paterhi.*'-i-fC!S|j^ ii. 6, 

He was brother of Terentia the wife of sod intimate 

friend of Auguatua. 
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portant matters, unwearied by importunities and nnexposed 
to annoyance from the dis^tisfied,” 

42. There happened, tcOj, about that: time, the trial of 

Votienus Montanas/ .a celebmied- ^ induced iho 

hesitating Tiberius tO ^psolve upon sbunnin ( f 

the fathers, and the ti^e mid painful reflections which wei e 
there unsparingly utter^ to his fece. wns 

charged with calumnies spoken against Csesar^^/Emilius tlie 
witness, of the military profession, from a zeal to make good 
his evidence, rehearsed every tittle he bad heard; and not- 
withataiiding the clamour raised to stop his mouth, he per- 
sisted in the detail with obstinate pertinacity, Tiberius heard 
the repro^hes by which he was secretly lacerated; and lie 
was so stnvek, thiit he exclaimed passionately, “that he would 
instantly clear himself, or establish a judicial investigation 
and the prayers of his particular friends, and flatteries of all, 
were scarcely suflicieut to calm him. Votienus, indeed, suf- 
fered pains of treason ; * but Tiberius persisted with so 
miij^ more obstinacy in the harshness imputed to him, that 
he pi^nished Aquilia with exile, for adultery with Varins 
Ligur; though she had been sentenced by Lentuliis Getulicus, 
consul to the penalties of the Julian law.’* He also 
erased Apidius Merula from the roll of senators, “because he 
had not sworn upon the acts of the deified Augustus.*’ 

43. Next were heard ambassadors from the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians, about their claim to the temple of Diana 
Limnatis; which the Lacedoemonians asserted to be theirs, 
“founded in their territory, and dedicated by their ances- 
toi^ j and offered as proofs the ancient records of their annals, 

' Of this Montanus, a noted orator and declaimer, we have the 
foUbwing ohaj^ter in Seneca the rhetorician : “ Habet hoc Montanus 
vitium : .dumi non est contentus unain rera semel bene dicere, effec’t 
\it ne , bine., dixerit. Propter hoc solebat Montanum Scaurus inter 
oratores Ovidium vocare.” — Controvers. iv. cap. 28. 

’ We learn from Eusebius, in his Chronicon, that he was banished 
to the Balearic Islands, where he finished his days. 

® Therev were two modes of expulsion from the city of Rome; One 
was TcUgoJtio other exilium. The former was a mere* order of 
removal to a ^Certi but the person so imuished did not 

forfeit the freedom of the city. Banishment took 

away evei^;; righ4 chose, on this occasion^ to inflict tlie 

heavier puhishmi&lit,; The in insulom a stiR sevcier 

sentence than either of the above. 
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and tho Lynins of the old poets; “hut it had been taken 
from them forcibly by Philip of Macedon, having been at vvai' 
with him; but restored afterwards by the sentence of Julius 
C^ajsar and Marjk. Antony.” The Messenmns, on the contrary, 
pleaded “the ancient i)artAtion. -of amongst the 
descendants of Hercules > and that the territpry of Denthelia, 
where the tem|ila stood, had fallen to their king ; memorials 
of which event still remained, engraven on stone and old 
tables of brass : but if the testimony of histoxdes and poets 
were appealed to, they themselves had the most and the 
fidlest- Nor had Philip, in his decision, acted by virtue of 
nis power, but from equity : — ^the same was the adjudication of 
king Antigoniis the same tliat of the general Mummi us. ^ 
Tims, too, the Milesians had awarded, who were by borh 
states chosen arbiti*ators : and thus, lastly, it had been deter* 
mined by A|idius ^GeminuB, prsetor of Achaia”* It was 
given, therrfore, in favour of the Messenrans The citizcuis 
also of Se^sta* applied to have “the temple of Venus on 
Mount Eryx, which had fallen into decay through age, 
1 ‘ostored.” They represented the well-known, and to Tiberius 
gratifying, story of its origin, who willingly took upon him- 
self the charge, as a kinsman to the goddess.^ Then was 
discus.ied the petition from the citizens of Marseilles, and the 
precedent of Publius Rutiiius was approved : for Kutilius, 
though by a law expelled from Kome, had been by tho 
Smyrnaeans adopted a citizen ; and as Volcatius Moschus, 
another exile, liad found at Marseilles the same privilege ancl 
reception, he had left his estate to their republic, as his 
country. 

44. Those noble Romans, Ciieius Lentulus eiid Lucius 

‘ Antigonus, king of Macedonia, died in the ith , the 139th 

Olympiad, a. u. c, 533. * ^ . 

^ Lucius Mummius, conqueror of Corinth, A.n.o. dOA ' < 

® When Gree<ie was reduced to subjection, the Honiahs; gave to the 
whole country the general name of Achaia. ; , 

* A town in Sicily, now Castel a Mare, in the vale of Majsara. The 
temple of yonus Erycina was afterwards rebuUt by Claudius. (Suet, 
of CUttclius ) 

^ This temple was reported to have been found^ by iSneas, son of 
Venus. (Vi%. .^n. v. 759,) and from lulus, sop of ^ne^> the Gens Julia 
was descended Tiberius, as the adopted son of Ahi^ius, had become 
a member of this Gens. ; ' 
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Domitius/ died this year Lentiilus, to tiie consulship, and 
the ensigns of triumph over the Getse, had added tiiat of 
poverty honourably borne ; ahd i^fterw^ds a eplendid fortune, 
virtuously aoqdred and modestly enjoy-^ U Domitius 
devolved the lustre of )ns fathei^ who in tte civil war held 
the dominion of the till he espoused first the interest of 
Mark Antony^ and then that of Augustus < his ^andfather 
had fiillcn for the cause of the senate in the battle of Phar- 
salia. He himself was chosen for the husband of the younger 
Antonia, daughter of Octavia: he afterwards led an army 
over the Elbe, and advanced further into Germany than any 
Roman before him, for which he obtained the insignia of 
triumph. Then also died Lucius Antonins, of a race highly 
illustrious, but unhappy: for, Julius Antonins, his father, 
having suffered death for adultery with Julia, Augustus re- 
moved this Lucius, then a child, and the grandson of his 
sister, to the city of Mai'seilles, where, under pretence of pur- 
suing his studies, the name of exile might be veiled. Funeral 
honours were however paid him, and by a decree of the senate 
bis bones were deposited in the tomb of the Octavii. 

45. During the same consulship, an atrocious crime was 
perpetrated in Nether Spain, by a peasant of the Termes- 
tiniiin nation,* who surprised and struck aead with a single 
wound, Lucius Piso,* go-vernor of the province, as he travelled 
CiU’eless and unattended, as in a state of peace. The assassin, 
however, escaped to a forest by the fleetness of his horse, and 
there turned him loose: from thence travelling over rocks and 
pathless places, he baffled his pui-suers : but he did not long 
escape detection j for his horse being taken and shown througli 
the neighbouring villages, it was discovered who was the owner. 
When fouui(|^ttd put to the rack to declare his accomplices, 
he proclaimed with a loud voice, in the language of his country, 

' Lucli!:!& Hia son, Cneius Domitius Aheno- 

barbus, |aarried A the daughter of Germanlcus, and by her 

was fathervbf; ■ 

^ The. name of their city was Termes, now Tlermes. 

® He was probehly sou of the city prefect mentioned below (book 
fi 10), and the same who is addressed by Horace in his Art of Poetry, 
1. sot):— ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ 

0 ihiajbr jttvenum, quamvis et voce patema 
Finveris ad rectum et per te sapis.” 
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‘‘th.it ill v.iin they queslioued him; his associates iniu;htstcin(l 
\>y and look on : that no force of torture could extort the 
h-utii from hun.” Next day, as he was dmgged back to the 
rack, he burst with so vehement an effort from his guard, aiie 
dashed his head so violently against a stone, that he instantly 
expired. But Piso is believed to have been assassinated from 
a plot of the Termestinians ; as in exacting the repayment of 
some public money, which had been embezzled, he acted witli 
more asperity than a barbarian people could endmu 

46. In the consulship of Lentulus Getulieus and Cains 

Ciilvisius, the insignia of triumph were decreed to Poppanis 
Sabinus for having routed some clans of Thracians, who, 
living wildly on the high mountains,* conducted themselves 
with the greater contumacy- The ground of their late 
commotion, in addition to tiie savage genius of the people, 
was their scorn at having recruits raised amongst them, and 
all their stoutest men enlisted in our armies; accustomed as 
they were not even to obey their native kings, excepting 
according to their caprice, nor to aid them with forc^es but 
under captains of their own choosing, nor to fight against 
any enemy but their own borderers. A rumour was then 
also current amongst them, tliat they were to dispersed 
and mixed with other nations, and thus dmgged away to 
distant countries. But before they took up arms, they sent 
ambassadors to Sahinus, to represent their past friendship 
and submission, and that the same should continue, if *they 
were provoked by no fresh impositions ; but if, like a people 
subdued by war, they were doomed to bondage, they had 
able men and steel, and souls determined upon Jiboi'ty or 
death.’* The aniVmssadom at the same time pointed to their 
strongholds, founded upon precipitous rocks^rj^hlther they 
had conveyed their wives and parents, and thiSfj^^ne*! a war 
intricate, hazardous, and sanguinary. ^ '' t 

47. Sabinus amused them with gentle auswo^^till he 
could draw together his army; when Pompouiul^ I^abeo 
arrived with a legion from Mcesia, and king Ebemetalces 
V. ith an auxiliary body of his countiymeu who had nut re- 
iH>unoed their allegiance. With these and forces ho 
iiad cf his own, he marclied towards the foe, now disposed in 
the passes of the forest : some, more bohl, presented them 

* Mount see below, c 61 . 
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selves upon the hilk : then the Roman genei-al approaching, 
gave them battle, and without difficulty drove them thence, 
^ut with small slaughter the Barba.i’ians, because they had 
refuge at hand^ Here he 'dopn after raised an encampment, 
and with a stphh ^*id;tooK h<>S!5^s$ioiro ex- 

tended with ah narrbw ridge to the next fortr^, which 
was garrisoned by a great host of armed ntciii and rabble : 
and as the most resolute were, according to the custom of 
tlie nation, gambolling without the fortification in dances and 
songs, he forthwith despatched against them a select body of 
archers* The^, while they only poured in volleys 6f arrows 
at a distance; Wounded many with impunity ; but, approach- 
ing too near, were by a sudden sally thrown > into disorder; 
Ixjing received by a cohort of the Sigambrians,* a people 
prompt in encountering danger, and no less terrible from 
their war-cries and the clangour of their arms, whom Sabinus 
liad posted at a short distance. 

48. He afterwards moved his camp nearer to the enemy ; 

leaving in his former entrenchments the Thracians, who, as T 
have mentioned, had joined us, with permission ‘*to lay waste 
burn, and plunder, on condition that their ravages were con- 
fined to the day; and that, at nights, they kept within the 
camp, sepure and under guard.” Tliis restriction was at first 
observed; but, soon lapsing into luxury, and enriched with 
j)l under, they neglected their guards, and resigned themselves 
to excessive feasting, or wallowed in sleep and intoxication. Tlie 
enemy, therefore, apprised of their negligence, formed them- 
selves into two bauds; one to set upon the plunderers, the 
other to assault the Roman camp, not with the hope of taking 
it, but that the soldiers, alarmed with shouts and darts, and 
each intent nj^U the danger which threatened himself, might 
not Iic^r:t!|ef4iu of the other battle : moreover, to heighten 
the terror, iiig%/ w for the operation. But those 

who lines of the legions were easily repulsed ; 

the auxiliary' Thracians were terrified with the sudden assault; 
some of them - lying near the entrenchments, many I'oaming 
without thetoi- they were slain with the more relentless ven- 
geance, as they were; charged with “being fugitives and traitors 
who bore arms to enslave their country and themselves.” 

49. Next day Sabinus drew up his army on level ground ; 

* not© op book U. 26 . 
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to try if, elated with their success by night, tljcy wouJd 
venture a battle : aiid, when they still kept within the ihi‘- 
tress, or on the chain of hills^ he began a siege by meann of 
the works hoi was then fortifying and which eonvcnient 
for the pnrtK^ i and then forming a fosse and bi’eastwork, ho 
carried his lines round for a space of foiijr miles. Then, to 
deprive them of water and forage, he straitehed his liarriers 
by degrees, and hemmed them in still closer^ A rampart was 
also raised, whence, upon the enemy now within reach, were 
discharged stones, darts, and brands. But nothing disti\*sse<I 
them So ihueh as thirst, as only a single fountain rernaintMl 
amongst a huge multitude of the unarmed and armed men : 
their horses, too, and cattle, penned up with them, after the 
manner of the country, perished for want of provender : near 
them lay the bodies of men; some who had died of thirst, 
some of their wounds; everything foul and tainted with 
gore, stench, and infection. To these distresses was also 
added that consummation of all calamities, dissension : 
some were disposed to surrender; others proposed present 
death, and to fall upon one another. There were some, too. 
who advised a sally, and to die avenging their deaths. 
Nor were these last mean men, though dissent ing from ti)e 
rest.* 

50. But of their leaders, one named Dinis, a man stricken 
in years, and by long experience acquainted with the rigour 
and clemency of the Romans, argued, that they must lay 
down their arms, which was the sole remedy for their pre.^sin^' 
calamities:” and he first submitted, with his wife and children, 
to the conqueror. He was followed by all that were weak 
through sex or age, and such as had a greater love of life 
than glory. The young men were divided ;u6u€|r Tai^ and 
Turesis; both determined to fall with lib0ft|;) but Tarsa 
declared earnestly “for instant death j and the s^yerance of 
all hopes and fears at once and setting ^Jahiple, buried 
his sword; in his breast. Nor were there w^ntin^ some who 
despatched themselves the same way. Turesis and his ban<l 
stayed night, of which our general was; guards 

were tl^refore strengthened with more humer^^ parties ; 
and now came on a dixrk night and oloimy id the extreme ; 
and the enemy now with tumultuous shobts, and now with 
^ Thie last sentence appears to be interpolated 
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profound silence, alarmed and embarrassed the besiegers. 
Sabin us, therefore, went round the camp and wai'iied the 
soldiers, “that they should not allow an opportunity to thu 
insidious arts of the enemy,; deceive by ambiguous noises, 
or counterfeited stilkess; Wt keep itumoveably^ their 
several posts; nor throw their darts at random.” 

51. Meanwhile the Barbarians, pouring dp wn in separate 

troops, now with Mbnes as large as they could grasp, poles 
hanloned at the point in the fire, and with the limbs of 
trees lopped off, batter the palisade; now with hurdles, 
fagots, and dead bodies, fill the trench : by others, bridges and 
ladders, which they had fi-amed beforehand, were planted 
against the battlements ; these they grasped and tore down, 
and struggled hand to hand with those who opposed them. 
The Romans, on the other side, beat them back with their 
biicklei-s, drove them down with darts, hurled upon them 
great mural javelins, and rolled down heaps of stones. These 
derived additional eoui-age from the confidence inspired by 
the advantage already gained, and the more signal disgrace if 
they gave way : those, from the fact that this was their only 
hope of safety; and that their wives and mothers, who stood 
near them, urged them on by the lamentations they uttered. 
The night ministered to the daring of some, to the fears of 
others; blows were dealt at random, wounds were received 
they knew not whence; there was no possibility of distin- 
guishing friend or foe. The shouts, reverberated from the 
cavities of the mountain, seeming to proceed from tlieir rear, 
involved everything in such confusion that the Romans aban- 
doned some of their works, believing them to have been 
carried : and yet such of the enemy as broke through were 
very few. The rest, all their most resolute champions being 
wounded or were at the returning light driven back to 
the high pi ^bich their fort stood, where they were 

at length for^d ; and the neighbouring villages 

subniitted^ypluntiarily : the remainder could not be reduced 
by storm or as they were protected by the setting in of 
winter, tt8ual|(| |wemat and inclement in the regions of 
Mount HiemufeC; ^ 

52. At Rome the tranquillity of the prince's family was 
disturbed : and, to begin the ^ries of destructions which was 
to end in Agrippina, Claudia Pulchra her oousiu was prose- 
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cuted ; Doinitius Afer' the accuser. This man, just out of 
the piajtorsliij), of small estimation, but eager to signalise 
himself by sbme notable exploit however heinous, allegotl 
against her the crimes of |)rb8titution, adultery with Fur- 
uius, with: and spells against the emperor.” Agrip- 

pina, ey^rybhomen^^^ then in a flame on account of t he 
periloiis &jation of her kinswoman, flew to Tiberius, and hy 
chance found him sacrificing to the emperor his father. When, 
availing herself of the circumstance to upbraid i dm, she told 
him “ that it was inconsistent in him to offer ;yi( 5 tims to the 
deified Augustus and to persecute his children; his divine 
spirit was i\ot transfused into dumb statutes; : the genuine 
images of Augustus were the living descendants from his 
celestial blood : she herself was one; one j^nsilde of im- 
pending danger, and now in the mournful s^te of a sup- 
pliant. In vain was Pulchra set up as the obj^t of attack ; 
when the only cause of her overthrow was her affection fur 
Agrippina, foolishly carried even to adoration, forgetful of 
S^ia, a sufferer for the same fault.”* These words .elicited 
ail expression of his sentiments from the close-minled Tibe- 
rius, a rare occurrence with him : and laying hold of her, he 
admonished her in a Greek vei*se, “that it was no injury to 
her that she did not reign.” Pulchra and Furrius were con- 
demned.* Afer, having thus spread the fame of his genius, 
and afterwards received an attestation from Tiberius, in which 
he pronounced him justly entitled to the appellatlpu of “elo- 
quent,” was ranked wdth the most celebrated orators ; after- 
wards in prosecuting accusations, or in defending . the accused, 
he enjoyed a greater reputation for eloquence, thin 
except that in the latter part of his life he Iqst much of his 
oratorical power, still retaining his inability 
when his energies were exhausted. ' / 

53. Agrippina, who continued' inflexible in. 
was seized with a fit of illness. The em^lqr pai4^her a visit, 

* Afer, an orator highly commended by -Quintilian. See 

T)jjr!6gue^^^^erning Oratory, s. IS. , ' 

2 Sosi^^he wife of Siliu.s . see this book, e. |Ln£20*^' ' 

^ relates this, and says Tiberiiia fioVer afterwwls con- 
versed with Agrippina : “ TiV)erius qiiidddiU: inaim appre^ 

lienditp Ci^coque versu. Si non' dorofnaris. inqiiit, .filiola, injuriam te 
aociperc existuuaa Nec nllo post sermon© dignat us cat.' —In Tib. a. 53. 
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when after a long silence, during which she shed a profnsnai 
of tears, slie at length accosted him with expostulations and 
[)rayers “ that he would relieve het solitude, and give her a 
Im si land. She was still young enough for the married state , 
to virtuous women there wae no consolation hut that of mar- 
niige; and Borne afforded men who would think it no dis- 
honour to receive the wife of Germanicus ftnd his children ” 
'riberius was not ignorant what power in the state was in- 
\(dved in that request, but, tliat lie might betitiy no tokens 
of resentment or fear, he left her, though instant witli him, 
without an answer. This passage, not related by the authois 
of our annals, I found in the commentaries of her daughter 
Agrippina,* who was the mother of the emperor^ Nero, ami 
has published her own life and the fortunes of her family, 

Agrippina, still gideving, and not anticipating any- 
thing of tlie kind, was yet more deeply wounded by an 
artifice of Sejanus, wlio employed emissaries, under colour of 
friendship, to warn her, “that poison was prepared for her, 
tind thftt she must avoid eating at her fiither-in-law^’s table ” 
Slie was a stranger to all dissimulation : so that as she sat 
near him at table, she continued s]>eechles8, not moving a 
muscle pf her face, or touching any of the viands. At length 
Tiberius observed her, whether accidentally, or that he was 
before apprised; and to put the matter to a severer test, 
praising the apples that stood before him, he presented some 
with his own hand to his daughter-in-law. This only in- 
ereased the suspicion of Agrippina; and, without ever putting 
tliom to her mouth, she delivered them to the servants. For 
all this, Tiberius let not a word drop from him openly ; but, 
turning to his mother, “There was no wonder,** he said, “ if 
he took rigorous measures with her who thus charged him as 
a poisoueiV* Hence a rumour spread, “ that her doom was 
meditated ; an^tliat the emperor, not daring to accomplish 
it publiolyyiSpiAeBecret’ method of perpetrating the deed was 
bought.*' / ' 

55. to divert the popular talk, assiduously at* 

t (aided the and heard for many days nmbassadoia 

ti-om Asia, who were contending, “ in what city should be built 
tbe temple lately decreed.’* For tins honour eleven cities 

‘ site waa the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. Pllii} the 
Mhler commends her memoii’s, lib. viL s. ^ 
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^«trove, with equal zeal, thou*;!! dissimilar in importance. Nor 
did the pleas urged greatly vary : namely, “ the antiquity of 
their origin, and their distinguished zeal for the Koman 
people, during, their several wars with Perseus^ Aristotiicus,' 
and other kings.’* But the Trallians^ the lioodiceaus, the 
Magnesians/ and those of Hypeepa, were at once passed over 
as unequal to thd charge. Nor, in truth, had they of Ilium, 
wlio represented " that Troy was the mother of Eome,” any 
superior advantage, besides the glory of antiquity. The ple{» 
of the Halicarnassians created some little hesitation: they 
asserted, ‘‘ that for twelve luindred years no earthquake hai 
shaken their town, and tliat they would fix in a solid rock 
the foundations of tlie temple.” It was thought enough for 
the inhabitants of Pergamus that they had a temple erected 
there to Augustus, though on that very circumstance t!iey 
grounded their claim. The Ephesians and Milesians seemed 
to have given sufficionf employment to their states in the 
ceremonies of their own deities; the former of Diana, tlio 
other of Apollo. Thus the dispute was confined to* Sardis 
and Smyrna. The fir&t recited a decree of the Ktilirians, 
which owned them for kinsmen : for that Tyrrji^ous and 
Lydus, sons of king Atys, having divided their peopfe beciiuse 
of their multitude, Lydus remained in his native country, 
and it became the lot of Tyrrhenus to find out a fixjsh resi- 
dence ; and by the names of these chiefs the patted people 
came afterwards to be called — Lydians in Asia, Tyrrhenians 
m Italy. That the opulence of the Lydians spi'ead yet 
further, by their colonies sent under Pelops into Greece, 
which afterwards took its name from him,” They likewise 
urged the letters of our generals; their mutual l^ues with 
us during the war of Macedon;® their, iertUizing rivers, 
temperate climate, and the richness of tJte surrounding 
country.” 

56. The Smymaeans, having appealed tjioit ancient 
lecords to show whether Tantalus, the son of Jqpiter, or 

* 'Hie war with Peweus, king of Macedon, was a U.O. 583, Arij*- 
t(;nicua invaded Abie a-u. c 628, IVom that time, part of Abib 
\\ .IS made a |U)man province, and the vicea of ilie Ea$t corrupted tho 
Roman manners. Asia liomanorum tacta, cum opibiw »uk vitia quo- 
que Roimam transmisit.** — Justin, lib. xxxvi s. 4, 

^ The inhabitants of Magnesia on the Mseander. 

The war with Perseus must be here intended. 
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Theseus, the son also of a;gh^ # Amasons, were 

their founder which they 
chiefly trusi^^ id the K<wian pe 

having aidedithiopt;^^^^ fl>rce^ not in their foreign 

wars only^ but which they had en^ttfed in Italy.* 

It was they , who first reared a temple to the city of Rome, 
in the coustifshif) of Marcus Porcius;* when thO po|rer of the 
lloman pedpl^'^^ *^^ great, but not yet raised to its 

highest gipi^ jf fojr the city of Carthage still stood, and potent 
kinp They referied also to Lucius Sylla as 

having experienced their generosity when his army was in the 
most immih^t peril^fo^ the inclemency of the winter and 
scarcity of eJothes; for when it was reported to the Citj^ns 
of Smyim then as^nibled, all that were present di;^t^ 
themselves of their garments, and sent them to our l^phs.” 
Thus when ^e votes of the senators were gathered, the Smyr- 
iiseans w^ preferred. It was also moved by Vibius Mamus, 
tliat Miiiitis liS^idus, to whom ' had fallen the province of 
Asia, sbphtd be attended by an extraordinary legate to super- 
intend the> building of the temple; and as Lepidus himself 
modestly declined to choose one, Valerius Naso was chosen by 
lot from among those of pnetorian rank, 

57, In the meantime, according to a design long medi- 
tated, and frp^;.tiuie to time deferred, Tiberius at last retired 
to Campmiici V u pretence of dedicating a temple to 
Jupiter at Capua, and one at Nola to Augustus; but in 
truth, deterniined to remove for ever from Rome. The cause 
of his depaituip I have before refeiTed to the intrigues of 
Sejanua j but though in this I have followed most of our 
authom^ ypt the execution of Sejanus, he persisted 

for six the same retirement, I am fre- 

quently ihdueSd^tb entertain strong doubts whether his 
absence was nol^bre justly ascribable to his wish to indulge 
his cruel and'Hbtdixidus disposition with greater effect, in the 
Bccresy of a retired situation. Some believed that, ip his old 
ago, he was ashakaed of the style of his person; for he ex- 
ceedingly emaoiati^ tall, and stooping, Ins head btdd^ his face 
ulcerous, and thicldy patched with plasters: he was wont too, 
duripg his recess at Rhodes, to avoid the public; and practise 

* That is, in the Social War, whioh raged from kc. CO to n.c 87 

* Cato the Censor, who oonsnl a n o, 55S. 

*FA<^ VOL. i. o 
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his debaucheries in seoresy. There is also a tradition that he 
was driven from Rome by the restless spirit of his mother, 
whom he soomed to admit as a partner in the sovereignty ; 
nor yet could entirely exclude, since as her gift he had received 
the sovereignty itself. For, Augustus had deliberated about 
placing Germamous at the head of the Roman state, his sister s 
grandson, and one applauded by all men: but, subdued by 
the solicitations of his wife, he adopted Til)eriua^ and ctuisod 
Tiberius to adopt Germanicus. With these services Livia 
upbraided him, and demanded a return for them.^ 

58. He vns attended on his journey by a slender retinue ; 
une senator, Cocceius Nerva,* formerly consul, an aocomplishc(l 
lawyer; and, besides Sejanus, the only person of distinguished 
rank was Curtius Atticas/ a Roman knight. The rest were 
men’ of letters, chiefly Greeks/ whose conversation might 
amuse him. Tlie aatrologeis declared, “ that he had left 
Rome in such a conjunction of tlio planets, as'for ever to ex- 
clude his return.” This was a source of destruction to many, 
who eocgectured his end to be at hand, and published tlieir 
conjectures: nor indeed could they anticipate ^ improbable 
a contingency as that for eleven years he ahc;j|ld of choice 
withdraw himself from his country. Subsequently it appeared 
how narrow is the limit which divides the deductions of the 
art from falsehood, and what obscurities envelop the truth. 

That he should never return to Rome,” proved not to 
be falsely said : as to everything else about him they were 
perfectly in the dark; since he sojourned sometimes in tI\o 
adjacent country, sometimes on the neighbouring coast, often 
under the very walls of the city; and die<l ftt last in the 
fulness of years. 

' Suetonius 8ay.«i, there was a current report, that hivi^ incensed by 
the haughty carriage of her son, produced the letters of Aug^isatus, 
complaining of the pride and arrogance of Tiberius*^ ’3?ho production of 
those papers, at such a distance of time, was thoU|||ht to be his prin- 
cipal reason for leaving Romo. Suet in Tib. s. 6h 

* Cocceius Nerva ended his days by abstinence, Avtr.o. 786, to with- 
draw Idmself from the horror of the times. (Aunals, book vi. 26 ) 
Brother says, ho was thought to be father of thi etdperor Nerva. 

^ He WAS afterwards ruined by Sejanus. See boek vi 10; and Ovid, 
do Ponto, lib ii eleg. iv and vii, 

* These Greek attendants, and the cruelties indicted on them by 
Tiberius, are mentioned in Suetonlut, Tib. 56. There were also in his 
trail, a number of Ohalddean aatrolo^AKS. Juv. Sat. x. 04. 
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59. About that time, an accident, wliich placed the life of 

riberius in imminent danger, gave encouragement to these 
idle predictions; while to matter of in- 
creased confident in the and 

They were taking a jp^past in a native ^ve aia villa, called 
Spelunoa,' betweeitt; ^ sea and the , 

of Fundi, wton l^eist^hes giving way its moftth fell suddenly 
in, and bimied the attendants : all were thrown into 

a state of alarm,, and company fled ; but Sejanfls, hanging 
over the empew ^ith his knees, face, and hands, intercepted 
the falling substance : such was the posture he was found in 
by the soldiers who came to their relief- He derived incieased 
influence from the circumstance, and whatever he advised^ 
though it hdjght tend to death and destruction, he obtainecfc 
the credit of rincerity with the emperor, as he now seethed to 
have no thought about himself: so that he assumed tho-office 
of a jud^ a^inat the offspring of Germanicus, and suborned 
such as Were; to act the parts of accusers, and especially to per- 
secute Neife^the next in succession; a young prince modest 
indeed, but fp** the most part forgetful of what his present 
situation x^hired, while his freedmeu and dependents, eager 
to acquire power, goaded him on to show a spirit erect and 
confident; mle^ng that it was what the Roman people wished, 
what the army desired: nor would Sejanus dare then to 
oppose hitn, though he now equally trampled upon the imbe- 
cility of an old man and the supineness of a young onei 

60. While he listened to these suggestions, and such as 

these, though he exhibited no indications of meditated depra- 
vity, yet xipon occasions he would let fall intemperate and 
unadvised expressions, which were caught up by the spies set 
over him, and. charged against him with aggi'-avations : neither 
was he allowed the privilege of clearing himself. Whereupon 
materials presented themselves in a variety 

of forms; cut him, others merely returning his 

salute, turned instantly away : many, after commencing a con- 
versation. abruptly terminated it; while the creatures of them. 
S('jjiiius who were near, made a dead set at them, and jeered 
As for Tiberius, he received him either sternly or with a counte- 
nance smiling treacherously ; and whether the jouth spolve 

* This was In on tha sea-ooast, near ^piif^oins. The villa, 

according to Brotier, is now called Sperlonga. . 

c 2 
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or said nothing, crimes were founded on his words, ciimes on 
his silence . nor was he safe even in the night ; since his watch- 
ings, his dieams, bis ^hs, were, by bis wi^^^ to her 

mother Lmo; and by drawn 

his brbtber forties into the eombinatibn, by tempting him 
with thb imhiediate prospect of empire, if his eldef brother, 
already sinking, Were once set effectually aside. The genius 
of Drusu^ naturally morose, in addition to the desire of 
power, and‘the usual jealousies between brothers, Was inflamed 
with ehvy because his mother, Agrippina, Was fohder of Nero. 
HoWeter, Sejanus did not so far favour Drustt^'^Uut that 
against him too he meditated plans of future destruction ; as 
he knew him to be of an ungovernable spirit, ahd' ^h^ the 
more obnoxious to insidious machinations. . ? "■ 

61. In the end of this year, the following ;!^&inent per- 
sons -died : Asinius Agrippa,^ of a family rattetSliustrious 
than ancient, and in his own character not uhii^fthy of it ; 
find Quintus Haterius, of a senatoriau family,"^ fuiS himself, 
while he yet lived, famous for eloquence: but tbe'^pecimens 
of hia genius, since published, are not equally esteemed. 
In truth, he prevailed more by rapidity than : and 

as depth of thought and diligence confer lasting fatue upon 
the works of others, so the melody of voice 'Wnd fluency 
of Sajtbritts perished with him. 

69. A sudden calamity occurred in the consnlship of Marcus 
Licinius and Lucius Calpuniius, wdiich equalled the havoc of 
the most destructive ware; its beginning and end Simul- 
taneous. One Atilius had undertaken to ereci 'an amphi- 
theatre at Fidenae, there to exhibit a combat of gladiators: he 
w\as of the race of freedmen, and as he engaged iii the business 
from no exuberance of wealth, nor to acqUitB ; popularity 
amongst the inhabitants, but as a matter of ^rdid gain, he 
neither put it upon solid foundations, nor eibplbye^ braces to 
strengthen the wooden fabric which fonuedf ito- iapewtr^ 
ture. Thither flocked |rom Rome persons bf bvei^ sex and 
age, ei^r for such shows^ as during the reigh of Tiberius they 
were debaaied from diversions at home, ana in glWater erowds 

Drusus, son of Titoius, by his wife Liviiv 

^ The inhabit^^ > ™ grandson to theftwnous AsiniusPollioj'tho friend 
The war with PefA 778. See this book, c. 84. 
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from the nearness of the place : hence the calamity was the 
more disastrous j for the theatre being crowded so as to form 
a dense mass, and then tent asunder, some portions tumbling 
inwards, others t^^ards the outer parts, a countless 

number of human beings, either intent upon the spectacle, or 
standing near arouni the place, were either home headlong to 
tlie ground or buried under the ruins. Those indeed who were 
killed by the shock of the first crash, escaped as «far as was 
possible in such a disaster the misery of torture : much more 
to be pitied were tliose, who with portions of their bodies torn 
aw ay, were not yet forsaken of life ; those who by day beheld 
their "wives and children, and by night distinguished them by 
their groans and cries. And now others, summoned to the 
s| ot by the^sad tidings, bewailed one his brother, another his 
kinsman, a third his parents: even they whose fnends or 
kindred were absent on a different account, were yet terrified ; 
for as it was not as yet distinctly known who had fallen in the 
calamity, the alarm spread wider from the uncertainty. 

63. When the ruins began to be removed, they crowded 

round the dead, embracing them and kissing them ; and fre- 
quently there arose a contest about their identity, where dis- 
tortion of the features, personal resemblance, or similarity of 
age had created a liability to error in those who claimed them. 
Fifty thousand^ souls were ciushed to death or maimed by 
this sad disaster : it was tlicrefore for the future pmvided by 
a decree of the senate, ‘‘ that no man under the qualifica- 
tion of four hundred thousand sesterces, should exhibit the 
spectacle of gladiators ; and no amphitheatre should be founded 
but upon ground of proved solidity.” Atilius was punished 
with exile However, immediately upon this destructive 
calamity, the doors of the great were thrown open ; medicines 
and phy$ieia'6s l^ere furnished to all ; and at that juncture the 
*ity, though i|nder an aspect of sorrow, presented an image of 
ho public^ sj|(>irit of the ancient Eomaiis ; who, after great 
jattles, reUev^ and sustained the wounded by their liberality 
and , 

64. Th^^lenSation created by this terrible blowvh^d not yet 
subsided, whext the city was visited with a lire which raged 
with unusual violence, and entirely consumed Mount Coelius. 
“It was a mournful year,’* they said, “and under ill-boding 

* Suetouius says, twenty thoum^^TilErfiBi a 40. 
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omens the prince had formed the design of his absence/' 
Such is the way of the intiltitude; who are 'wont to ascribe 
fortuitous evenite ^ evil oounaei^ ; If^t ^ emperor dissipated 
their miirihiui, by bestowing the 

extent of his damage: hence he had the thanks of men of 
rank, in the senate j and was rewarded :^iih applause by the 
populace, *‘ for that without any views of ambition^ or the im- 
portunities <of friends, he had of his own free will sought out 
the sufferersi though unknown to him, and relieved them by 
his bounty*-' It was likewise decreed, *Hhat Mount Ccelius 
should be for the future styled ‘ Mount Augustus/ sihce there 
the statue of Tiberius, standing in the house the 

senator, alone escaped unhurt, while the flameS devoured all 
around that the same had formerly happened to Claudia 
Quinta ; that her statue, twice spared by the rage of the fire, 
had been solemnly deposited by oiii* ancestors in the temple 
of the mother of the gods ; that the Claudian ra^' wore sacred 
and dear to the deities ; and therefore the place wJKere tho 
gods had testified such distinguished honour to'^^tds tho 
prince, ought to be dignified with religious reverefice." 

65 , It will not be improper to mention here, that, this mount 
was of old named Qucrquetulanus, from a thick and exuberant 
gi'ovd of oaks which grew upon it. It was afterwards com- 
monly called Mount Cfelius, from Ceeles Vibenni^ who having 
led to Kome a body of Tuscan auxiliaries, was predated with 
that settlement by Tarquinius Prisons, or some Other of our 
kings; for in this particular writers differ: about other cir- 
cumstances there remains no dispute ; that these forces were 
veiy numerous, and had their dwellings all along the pkin 
below, as far as the forum. Hence the TuscaU Street,^ so 
called after these strangers, 

66. But as the zeal of the great men, and Ae bounties of 
the prince, bad solaced the sufferers under the eyents of for- 
tune, so tho fury of the informers, which daily more 
fierce aid relentless, contimied its career without all^ation. 
Quiutililis Tarufl,^ a wealthy man and the eiup^or’s cousin, 

* SueijJnius mentions this conflagration ; in Tib. $. 48. 

* The origin of the Tuscan Street is accounted for in a different 
mjimier by Livy; lib. ii. s. 14. 

^ The son of Quintilius Varus, who perished with his three legions 
ii; CLirmany ; he waa^^lao son-in-law to Genhanicua. The prosecution 
of Claudia Pulchra has bee|i mentioned, this book, c. 52. 
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wjis assailed by Domitius Afer, the same who had procured 
the condemnation of Claudia Pulchra, his mother : nor did any 
mail wonder that he who had liyed;.long in poverty, and had 
squandered^ reward lately i^n^ shou^^^ himself 

to flesh ijjjwitiea: the wonder was, that Poblius JDolabella 
ap])ea\^y!^^ assodate in the accusation ; l^cau^ ^ he wa^ 
iiobl)|lil^Wed, and related to Varus, he was going to efface 
the ^oty it his house, and shed kindred blood, Tho senate 
i low over stopped the process, and voted " that the emperor’s 
return was to be waited the only course which afforded even 
a temporaiy escape from this overwhelming evil. 

67. TihOriuft, having dedicated the temples in Campania, 
though he had by an edict warned the public, that none 
sh')uld interrupt his retirement;” and though parties of 
soldiers were posted to prevent the conflux of persons from 
the neighbouring towns; nevertheless, hating the muni- 
cipalities, and the colonies, and all continental situations, 
secluded himlielf in Capreae,' an island disjoined from the 
point of the Cape of Surrentum by a channel of three miles. 
I am strongly inclined to believe that he was taken with its 
poi foot solitude, for the sea in its neighbourhood is void of 
iiavens, and the stations even for smaller vessels are few, while 
none could put in unperceived by the coast-guards.* The 
temperature of the climate is mild in winter, from the shelter 
of a mountain, which intercepte the rigour of the winds : its 
summers are refreshed by gales from the west, and are ren- 
dered delightful from the wide expanse of sea which the island 
commands : before the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius^ 
had changed the face of the country, there was also a prospect 
of the lovely bay of Naples. Tradition records that the 
Greeks oocupfed the opposite region, and that Caprece was in- 
habited by tiiy;:Teleboi. However it were, Tiberius chose for 
bis retrofit twetye villas,* having different names, and of com 

' The isfe $^pjre0Qi (now Capri) lies at a small distance from the 
promonferyVyi OUTO (now Capo della Minerva), and h^ the 
whole of Naples m view. It la about four miles in 

'ength and about ana in breadth. 3ee Addison's 

escription id 

^ For the Tiberius treated all that landed on 

tho island see Suetonius, in Tib. s. 60. ; 

® The emptibn bf Veriivius happened in the reUgh of Tiths, a.u.c. 
632, A.D. 79. Pliny gives a description of it, lib. vi. epist. xvi. and xx. 

^ Suetonius mentions the Villa Jovis, in Tib. si 65. We may heime 
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eiderable magnitude. And the more intent he had formei ly 
been upon public oares» so much ihet more he became now 
abandoned to secret debaucheries^ and mischievous privacy : 
for there still remained in him his old unreflecting pronone&s 
to suspicion and credulity; qui^tins W&ioh even at Home 
Sejanus bad always fostered^ uod^ here eit<^ted with increo&ed 
iissiduity ; his devices against Agrippina and Hem being no 
longer conducted in secret. Soldiers were sei to watch them, 
by whom dll messages and vidts, their open acts, their private 
prooeediuga, were minuted as in journals. Persons were even 
suborned to warn them to fly to the armies in (Jermany ; or 
that,, embracing the statue of the deified AuguS^olf^hen the 
forum was crowded, they would there implore &e aid and 
protection of the senate and people of Rome. And these 
counsels, though rejected by them, they were charged with 
having entertained. if 

68. Junius Silanus and Silius Nerva being co^ds, the year 
began with a disgraceful transaction ; Titius 
illustrious Roman knight, was hurried to prison tSulSSSobipit 
of his friendship for Germanious ; whose wife and children 
he alone of all his followers never ceased to r(»Yer©nce, to 
attend them at home, and accompany them lik public: a 
conduct applauded by the good, but oflensive to the worthless. 
There combined against him, Latinius Latiaris, PQitflus Cato, 
Petilius Rufus, and Marcus Opsius, who had beeiT all preetors, 
and were now looking up to the consulship, to which there was 
no access but by Sejanus, and the favour of Sejanns was to be 
purchased only by iniquity, ^t was settled amopgst them 
that Latiaris, who had a sUw acquaintance with, Sabinus, 
should lay the snare, the reside witnesses, and then begin the 
accusation, liatiaris therefom accosted him at flrst With in- 
cidental remarks, and then proceeded to praise bis^constancy, 
that he bad not, like others, been only a friend to that 
family when in its glory, and deserted it in af^iation.*’ He at 
the same time spoke in commendation of Germanicus, and 
bewailed Agrippina. This aflected Sabinus ; and as the heart 
of man & easily wrought upon in calamity;^ he burst into tears, 

* ^ , Vi 

conclude that the twelve villas were named the ^^ve Dii 
Majores. '' 

‘ Sabfiflii has been idready mentioned as a person marked out for 
destruction by Sejanus; this book, c. 1$ and IS. 
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followed immediately by now inveighed more 

boldly against Sejanus^ hiaenielty; his designs; 

iu)r in truth did T^jiiue esoape maiiivectiTes; :And now, as 
between inent^ho^llitdominaideated secret 

guilt, these eonvere^ons led to a show of so 

that S^binua henoef^^rd soi:^t Latiaris of his own accord, 
frequented his and laid open to him all his griefs, as to 
a most feithful oonf.dant, 

69. The persons I have mentioned next consulted how to 
have these things uttered in the hearing of more: for the 
place in which they met must wear the appearance of privacy ; 
and if they stood behind the door, there was danger of being 
seen or h^nd, or of suspicion arising from some accident. 
Into the Space between the roof and the ceiling, a concealment 
as vile as the treachery was execrable, three senators stowed 
themselv^r nnd applied their ears to the chasms and crannies. 
Liitiarir jfaeanwhik found Sabinus abroad, and, as if about to' 
tell bins some late discoveries, drew him home, and into the 
chambir : there he recounted the past and present cmelties 
(for of there was store), with an accumulation too of 
fresh terirors* Sabinus took up his former detail with the 
greatisr pi:olixHy in proportion as griefs once broached are with 
difhculty restrained^ The accusation was forthwith despatched ; 
and in a ^tten memorial to Tiberius, these senators opened 
the ord^ of the fraud, and became narrators of their own in- 
famy.; At no time was the city in a state of deeper anxiety 
and alarm, never was there greater need of caution against a 
man’s nearest relatives; men were afraid to meet, afraid to 
discourse: silence and distrust extended alike to stranglers and 
acquaintance, and both were equally avoided: even things 
dumb f^id inanimate, roofe and wdls, were regarded with 
apprebej^om^ 

^^0 emperor s@nt a letter to the senate on the calends 
of t)ahuiu^,ima after offering the usual prayer at the entrance 
of thO WVrybar,he turned to Sabinus he charged him with 
**having^^rmpted some of his freedmen, and aim^ at his own 
life;” And in tio obsonre terms required vengeance. The con- 
demnaii^ pa^l^ without delay, and the Condemned was 
■ . ^ 

* Plinj (lib. vxii. 61) relates a xemarkable instance of the affection 
of Sabinus* dog, displayed at his master's execution. 
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dragged away to. instant d^th. His head was muffled in his 
robe, and hk ^ i far as he 

coidd'exert; he.oriedi^" 

ties with whieh t)ia year began! such Wi^ the victims slain 
to Sejam^ /VShichever way he cast . his eyes, whithersoever 
he directed his words, nought appeared hut flight and soli- 
tude ; the •streets and public places deserted : there were 
some who having fled, returned, and again exhibited them- 
selves ; terrified at this very thing, that they hc^ discovered 
dreads : V Wliat day,” they cried, "will be free |r^ execu- 
tions I when even in the midst of vows and sac^fi<^'-^a time 
when custom has established a forbearance even frptn profane 
words — fetters and halters are introduced. Tfhat Tiberius 
knew what he was about in thus incurring so ngjicb odium : 
that it was a studied and preconcerted artifice, tha;t; j|t might be 
considered that there was nothing to prevent th# iiev; magis- 
trates from opening the prisons as well as the temple^r and the 
altars ” There followed upon this a letter of thanks " for having 
punished an enemy to the commonwealth and he added, 
" that be lived a life of fear and solicitude ; in cpmtant appre- 
hensions of the snares of his enemies j” but named hone : how- 
ever, it was not doubted that Agrippina and Nero were meant. 

71. Were it not my purpose to refer the several; incidents 
to their proper year, my spirit longs to aniicif^ate, and 
instantly to relate the fate of Latiaris,* Opsins, and ihe other 
contrivers of this atrocity, not only after Caligil^ cfttnc to 
the empire, but even while Tiberius yet reigned, — who, 
though he would not suffer the ministers of hi$ cruelties to 
be crushed by others, yet, as he generally bec^e surfeited 
with their infamy, and as fresh ones ever pr^hted them- 
selves for the same services, was himself wont to airike down 
the old and overgrown : but I shall at the pro^ir^iime relatp 
tlie punishments of these and other ci^prits. ^ 

to whose children Agrippina wals Aunt,® moyisd, tha* 

* In wtiat remains of Tacitus, we find the punisimient of Latiaiis 
only. ^^Annais, book vl 4. The rest suffer^ Undet^iCkUigula. 

* AamiUs Gallus married Vipsania Agrippina, thft daughter of M. 

Agrippa by. Fomponia, the ^andaughter of after she was 

divorced' from Tiberius. Agrippina, tho wife of (jlerihahicus, w* « a] o 
the daughter of Agrippa by Julia, the daughter of Augustus; and, 
beiiig half-8i.=3ter to the wife of Asinius Gallus, she was, of course, ai.nt 
to hj-< children. 
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the ])rince should be desired to explain his fears to the 
senate, and allow them to be removed.” Tiberius was fonder 
of his dissimulation than of all hie oth^ virtues ; for such he 
conceived it: be thoreforOi the '‘more pained to find his 
secret purposes laid bare ; but Sejanus soothed him, not from 
any love to GaUue, but to wait the lingering gradations of 
the prince’s vengeance; for he knew him to be slow in 
maturing his resolutions, but that when he once broke out 
he would link ^nguinary deeds to expressions of severity. 
About the same time died Julia, grandaughter to Augustus ; 
by him condemned for adultery,* and banished to the island 
of Trimetus, not far from the coast of Apulia. She there 
suffered exile twenty years, sustained by relief from Augusta, 
who, having by secret devices overthrown her step*children 
in their prosperity, made an open show of compassion towards 
them in thefir adversity, 

72 . The same year the Frisians, a people beyond the Rhine, 
rebelled, rather from our rapacity than their unwillingness to 
submit. The tribute laid on them by Druans * was easy, and 
suited to their contracted means, namely, “ to furnish certain 
hides for militaiy purposes.” No one thought to insist on 
the particular size or thickness, till Olonnius, the drat cen- 
turion of a legion, being sent to govern them, picked out the 
hides of some wild bulls as a standard size to be accepted — a 
bard task even upon' other nations, and to the Germans the 
more intolerable, as their forests abound in beasts of mighty 
Inilk, and tkeir domestic cattle are small. First they parted 
with their herds themselves, next with their lands, and last of 
all they surrendered tlieir wives and children to bondage 
Hence their indignation and complaints; but as these brought 
no relaxation^ they sought relief by war. They seized the 
soldiers appointed over the tribute, and hanged them on 
gibbets : Olennius by flight prevented their vengeance, and 
found sanctuary in a neighbouring castle, its name Flevum, 
and garrisoned by a stout band of soldiers, Romans and auxi- 
liaries, for the defence of the sea-coast. 

73 . Lucius Apronius, propraetor of Lower Germany, as 
60011 as he was apprifiied of the insurrection, summoned from 
tlie upper province gome of the legionary veterans, with a 

^ She was guilty of adultery with Silanus. See book iii. 24. 

2 Drurfus, the father of Ueruiauicus, and brother of Tlbcriua. 
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chosen baud of auxiliary foot and horse ; and, sailing down 
the Khine with both forces, made a descent on the Frisians; 
the revolted haling now aMndoned the siege of the castle, 
and marched back td cover their ownC ooxintiy. He there* 
fore, bf bridges and causeways laid over^the neighbouring' 
estuaries, rende^ them passable for the heavier forces ; and 
the meanwhile, having discovered certain fordable places, he 
commanded the cavalry of the Cauinefates,^ and all tho 
Grerman foot in our pay, to move round to the rear of the 
enemy; who, being already drawn up for battle, repulsed the 
allied troops, and even some legionary horse sent to suppoit 
theuL A fresh aid of three cohorts was then sent ; and then 
two more; and, after some space, the whole squadron of 
cavalry ; forces sufficiently strong, had they attacked them m 
a body; but as they advanced by interval^ they did not 
inspire fresh cournge in those wlm were dison^red, btit wore 
tliemselves carried away in thS panic pf tlie reii^ta^ troops. 
To Cethemis Labeo, who commanded the he 

committed the rest of the auxiliaries ; but he toc, being hatnl 
pressed, and his men in danger of giving way, despatche<l 
messages to implore the entire force of the legions : those of 
the fifth ran before the rest to his relief, and, h a sharp en- 
counter, repulsing the foe, protected our cohodjn and cavalry, 
much enfeebled with wounds. The lioman j^neral neither 
pursued his vengeance, nor even buried thj^^ad^ thougli 
many tribunes, many prsefects, and many o^wiip^S of the 
first rank, were slain. It was afterwards l^rhf fix>m de- 
serters, that nine hundred iiomans. having the Whble night 
long defended themselves in the wood called Baduhenua, were 
every man cut off ; and that another bmid of fquir hundred- 
having possessed themselves of the villa of Oruptorix, who 
formerly served in the Roman army, apprehending that they 
must surrender to the enemy, had ^len by'/the hands of 
each other. ' ^ ^ 

74. Hence the name of the Frisians became renowned 
amongst the Germans ; whilst Tiberius dissembled the loss, 
that .y might trust no man with the conduct of the war. As 

’ There were three different establishments of cevahy In the Roman 
armies'l namely, the troops of horse belonging to eich legion ; tho 
cavalry that formed a separate corps, as Ata ByUiina^ fkrihty 

uia ; and the cavalry of the allies, aa Ala Batavanim^ Treierorum, 
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for the senate, it was no part their anxiety what disgraces 
were incurred iiiv^e extreaii^^ empire : domestic 

terror had possessed their souls--*^a m for which they 
sought a ciire froih ; they met 

to deliberate upon diftsTOnt matters, they decreed an.altar 
to Clemenc j, ' an'v^tat to Friendship, and round *hem the 
statues of Tib^us and Sejanus;” and, with repeated suppli- 
cations, importuned both “that they would deign to diow 
themselves to the citizens.** They, however, neither visited 
Home nor the neighboturhood ; to them it seemed Sufficient 
to leave the island, and suffer themselves to be seen on the 
shore of Campania. Thither crowded the senators, the knights, 
And great part of the people, all solicitous for admission to 
Sejanus, who was harder of access than the emperor, and 
therefore it was sought by means of intrigue or participation 
in his cohnsels; It was abundantly apparent that his arro- 
gance w^au^ented, when one looked upon that disgraceful 
crowd of slav^^ exposed to open view ; for, at Home, the con- 
tinual hniic^ng to and fro is a familiar sight ; and, from the 
greatness^icf, the city, it was a matter of uncertainty what was 
the busing they were going upon. But here they appeared 
lying fdoi^^on the fields and shores, day and night, without 
distinotipxi^f and bore with equal patience the fixvour 
and ixmiej^ of his porters ; till at length even that was for- 
bidden : a^d tbbse whom he condescended not to see. others 
whom he vdeigned not to speak to, returned to the city in 
alarm; bu^f jsottic with ill-starred joy, for a dreadful issue of 
his disastrous friendship overhung tliem. 

75. For .the rest, Titoiiis, having in person betrothed to 
Cneius Domiiius the younger Agrippina, his gi-aiidaughter 
and daughter : of Germanicus, ordered the nuptials to be Cele- 
brated Domitius he preferred, besides the 

antiqui^rpf JliC^tnily, his near kindred to the Caesara ; for 
lie had the having Octavia for his grandmother^ 

and, thn^t^ heiTi <A for his great-uncle. 
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1. In the csonsulship of Rubellius aad Fusing each surnamcd 
Geminus, died Julia Augusta,* in extreme old age. She 
belonged lo a family of the highest nobility, beingva member 
of the Claudian house ; and adopted through her Either into 
the liiyian family; into the Julian by Augustus. Her first 
marriage was with Tiberius Nero ,* by whom she had children : 
her husband, at the time of the Perusian war, became a 
fugitive ; but, upon peace concluded between S^tus Pom- 
peius and the triumvirate, returned to Home. Afterwards, 
Octavius Cmsar, enamoured of her beauty, took her from her 
liusband ; whether against her inclination, is uncertain ; but 
with such precipitation, that, without staying for her delivery, 
he brought her home while pregnant, Slxc had np further 
issue; but, united in blood to Augustus by the marriage of 
Germanicus* end Agrippina, her grandchildren stood in the 
same relation to him. In her domestic deportoicnt she was 
formed after the model of primitive sanctity ; but with more 
affability than was allowed by ladies of old ; as a mother, 
zealous and determined ; as a wife, kind and indulgent; 'well 
adapted to the fastidious and complex chat^aotor of her 
husband, and tlie subtle nature of her son:' her funeral was 
plain, and her last will was long unfulfilled : her encomium 
was pronounced in public by Caligula, her grandson, afterwards 
emperor. 

2, Ti\:>erius excused himself to the senate by letter, for not 
having in person paid the last offices to his mother, on the 
score of the pressure of business; but suffered not the event to 

* Augustxis, by hiH last will, adopted her into the ^Tulian family, 
under Sie additional name of Augusta. (Annals, book L 8.) Tacitua, 
jiter that time, calls her Julia, Julia Augusta, and frequently Augusta 
only, Julia died, a^'cording to Pliny, lib. xlv. a 8, at the age of eiglity- 
two. father was of the Claudian family, anA hdng adopted into 
the hor^ of Liviua, took the name of Liviua Pruaui^ Claudianus He 
fought 0* the side of liberty at the battle of PhOippt; aad, seeing the 
day los^ died by his own hand. 

^ Germanicus, the son of DrusU|i, was grandson to Livia; and Agrip- 
pina, his wife, was grandaughter tA^ugustue. 
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mtorfere at all with his eiyoyments. He likewise abridged 
tlio ample honours decr^od in her memory by the senate, and 
admitted only a yeij few pf those pppp<^^ pretence 

of moderatio]^ ^ should be 

appointed KiS? J for was her own choice/^* Nay, in a 
part of the samp letter, he censured feigiiale friendships; 
obliquely darpihg at the consul Fusius, who had stood high 
in tiie favour of Augusta, and was an adept in 
affections of women ; he was also of a witty turn, and used to 
play upon Tibeidus with cutting pleasantries ; the impressions 
of which are, long retained by those in high places. 

3. From this period however his goveniment assumed a 
character . of furious and crushing despotism : for while 
/.uguata lived, some refuge still remained, as the respPet of 
Tiberius for his mother had all the force of habit ; iior durst 
Sejanus attempt to supereede the authority of the parent : 
but now^ ®^ being free from restraint, they broke but with 
unbridM ftuy j letters were despatched agtiinst Agrippina 
and Nejf*o ; whioh, as they were read in the senate soon after 
the death of Augusta, the people believed to have been sent 
I ng beforehand by her suppressed. They contained expres- 
sions of Irefihed barbarity ; not imputing acts of armed 
hostility, or designs of treason ; but he charged his grandson 
with "the love of young men, and lewdness :’* against 
Agrippittb he durst not even feign so much ; but accused her 
" of hatighty looks, and a turbulent spirit;” to the great 
constematibu of the senate, who remained speechless, till a 
few, who had no hope of rising by honourable means, (for 
verily public calamities are converted into occasions of per- 
sonal fevouiv) demanded, that " the question of the letters 
should be lEdd before the senate.” The foremost in zeal was 
Cojtta Messalinus,* who expressed himself in terms of extreme 

' TiberiiW^Imm the day of his accession, considered his mother as a 
woman of a, politic and artificial character, proud, and overbearing: in 
appearance, to aggrandize her son; in secret, wishing for 

n(»thing so ^ gratify her own ambition. She lived three 
years after TlberiuiB retired to the isle of Capre®, and during that time 
never had more than one short interview. In her last illness, Tiberius 
did not visit her. He signified an mclination to attend the funeral 
ceremony, but he delayed so long that the body was in a state of putre* 
faction before it was committed to the flames. Suet, in Tib. s 51. 

^ Cotta Messaliuus was. tha son of Messala Corvinus, an orator, 
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severity ; but the other leading men, and chiefly tlie magis- 
trates, were embarrassed, for Tiberius, though he had in- 
veighed agaii]^t< them bitterly, left the ulterior ]^roceedings 
ill uncertaiuty. ^ 

4t, lu the senate was one Junius Rmiliousf^ppointed by 
the emperor to^keep a journal of their prboemings,* and 
tlierefore thought well acquainted with his purposes. This 
man, by sqme fated impulse (for he had never before shown 
tuiy instance of magnanimity) or from shortsighted cunning, 
while, forgetful of impending dangers, he dieaded future 
possibilities, joined the party that hesitated, and warned the 
consuls, "not to introduce the question he argued "that 
from a few transient impulses the most important aifaiis 
might take a bias ; that one day the offspring of Germanious 
might rise again, when the old man had had time to lUf onsider 
his conduct.”* At the same time, the people, carrying the 
images of Agrippina and Nero, gathered round the senate, 
and with prayers for the pro8i)enty of the emperor^ cried 
earnestly, that the letters vrere counterfeit; and i^at the 
prince was no party to the oontrivance to ruin his family:” so 
that no dire resolution was come to on that day. / ^ere were 
also circulated several fictitious speeches under the names of 
men of consular rank, against Sejanus ; and framed with the 
greater petulance as most of them vented whatever their 
genius suggested in secret; whence he was the' more enraged, 
and derived a pretext for complaining that the ifenate " had 
treated the afliiction of the prince with contempt ; that the 
people had renounced their allegiance ; that revolutionary 
harangues were publicly heard and read; seditious acts of 
senate were passed : what more remained, but to take up 

highly commended by Quintilian. The Bon inherited A pcriton of hiB 
father's eloquence, but none of his virtuea. He is again mwitloned by 
Tacitus as the promoter of oppression and cruelty. ^AnnalSi book 
vL 5. 

* Suetonius informs us that Julius Caesar ordered acts qf the senate, 

as well as of the people, to be duly committed to writing, and pub* 
li&hed, which had never been done before his time. (See in Jul Oaes. 
s 20 ) Augustus, a more timid politician, ordered proceedings of 
the senate to be kept secret, (Suet, in Aug. Sr Bd.) followed 

the sa»ue rule, but, as it seems, had the caution to appoint a Senator to 
execute the office. 

* This passage is rather doubtful, (roir the Jiftculty in determining 
con’cct reading. 
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arms, and choose as their Jeadew those whose 

images they wpiild hiye 

5. Tiberius therefore haVihg repedtbd^^ ;h^^ 
against his grapdsou and daughter-iii-law ; hayii^^^ 
the people hy an. ^dietj and complained to the ;^nate, “that 
by the artifice of a single senator the iinpeiM dignity was 
l)afl[lc<l and insulted; required that the whole affair should be 
left to him^Jf^ entire and imtouchecL” Without further 
delibemtiphi iKpy did not indeed resolve to come to a final 
decision, for that they were forbidden to do, but they testified 
their readine^ to inflict vengeance, had they not been pre- 
vented by the authority of the prince.* ♦ * * * 

* * * : ^ this subject four-and-forty speeches Were 
dejivered; of which a few from fear, more from the habit 
* * * * y it I judged that either it would bring 

infamy upon myself or odium upon Sejanus. The course of 
fortune is turt^ ; and he who even chose him for his son- 
in-law and does not condemn himself. For the 

rest ; as they brought disgrace on themselves by cai*essing 
him whiledie lived, so now they incur a deeper guilt by 
reviling him. when dead * * * which is the mol’s wretched 
fate, I cs^ jll^dly decide ; that of accusing a friend, or of 
being ac^M jfor showing him friendship * * * I will put 
no ho man s mercy to the proof , but, free as 

1 am, aiS'^^^roved by my own conscience, I will anticipate 
danger, 1 ^jtire you that you do not retain the memory of me 
in sor^qw mthet than with joy, adding me too to the number 
of tho^ whp, bya noble en^ have escaped from the spectacle 
of their oountiy’s miseries.” 

7. He then s^nt part of the da.y in conversation with the 
Ljevei-al periiohB that came to him ; either retaining them or 
dismissing theth;'; a ^ the purpose of each was to 

attend him, to speak with him : and while there 

v/as yet. a throng of company remaining, all admiring his 

* The chapter lost comprise a period of three years (via. a.b. 

29, 30, and the part of 31), in which occurred some of the most 

important events of Tiberius ; such as, the imprisonment 

of Agrippina and her two sbhs, with the death of the eldest; the con- 
8]>iracy and execution of S^lipus, the death of Livia his accomplice, 
and the proscription of the relatives and friends of the deceased 
favourite. 

TAC. — VOL. I. 
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fearless (K>xintenaBC6; cuid still time 

to spare before the loat sad scene, he fell upon a sword, which 
he had ooiuceued in a fold of his gown. , Kor did Tiberius, 
after his d^th blacken him with reproaches, ^br^accusiitioiis ; 
whereas he loaded Blsesus with nihny 'oiid foul im- 
putations. 

8v The ca^ of Publius Vitellius* and Po^ponius Se- 
ciindu^ were next brought before the senate^ ^0 first was 
cliarg^ by informers, “that he, when presiding over tlio 
exchequer, .had offered to o})en tho treasury and give tlic 
military fimd in aid of a revolution.’* To the other, Oonsidius, 
lately prmtor, objected “the friendship of .^lius Callus, wliu, 
after the execution of Sejanus, had fled of 

Pomponiu^i as to a most secure shelter nor liad the 
accused ai^^ii^er resource against the danger iJiat menaced 
them tha-n the?eonstancy of their brothers, whd cSAo-^fo^^ 
as their f sureties. Soon afterwards, the tried been 

frequently postponed, Vitelliiis, wearied out;.;witiv'f^^ 
hope alike, under pretence of writing, caUed fdi i^ penknif^^ 
vith which he made a slight incision in his yeH|Ji •and at hist 
iied brokenhearted. Pomponius, a man of j^le^nce of 
mannem, and shining wit, boi’o his advei^l witli 

equanimity, and outlived Tiberius. . vj v 

9. Now though the rage of the populace to 
evaporate, and most men wei’e mollified, by execu- 

tions ; it was determined to punish the remmuld^iChildm of 
Sejanua They were therefore both canied ^ ; the 

boy sensible of his impending doom ; but tha ^irt 
scious that she frequently asked, “ for wha| : ;;<>ff^^boe 1 and 
whither did they drag her 1 she would do sd ; and 

they might take the rod and whip her.’V TEe4W|i)ters of tliat 
time i^late, “ that as it was held unpreceden^j^; virgin 

• F. Vitelliuft was the faithful companion of Gsrmanli^tts, in Ghnnany 
and Asia He afterwards prosecuted Piso for the lyiurdey^Af fri»n* < 
(Annals, fli 10. 13.) Suetonius relates, that he ww seised among the 
accomplices of Sejanus; and, being delivered tb tlie custody of his 
brdtlwrfhe opened his veins, but, by the persi^oh of his frieudu, 
Buffered the wound to be bound up. He dm ikk»h after of a brokon 
heart, (Suet, in Vitellio, s. 2.) He was nndo tb Viiellius the emperor. 
(See Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii.) Pomponitli BeeundUs was of consular 
nwk. Quintilian praises his dramatic geMus; See the Dialogue con- 
corning Oratoiy, s. 13. 
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to suffer capital punishment,* she was violated by the execu- 
tioner just before he tied the tope ; and then being botii 
strangled, their tender bodies were into the €iemoni».*’ * 

10. About the same time Greece^d Asie were dismayed 

by a rumour mom rife tiian lastly j *Hhat Drusui^ the son 
of Germa^ous^^ had been seen in the Cyclades, and soon 
afterwain^^^pon: ]th.e e<mtin6nt*’ And there was indeed a 
youth* ramj bfilie same age, to whom some of jmperor’s 
fieedn^ii^Mif wore recognised by them, attached them- 
selves, tiurpose of betraying him. The unwaiy were 

allured by the splendour of the name ; the Greeks be)ng 
prone to catch at anything now and marvellous : so much 
so that they imagined, "that, escaped from custody and 
proceeding to the armies of his father, he would invade Syria 
or Egypt.** He was now attended by a cro\id of young men, 
and thronged with eager partizans, elated with his present 
success and any hopes, when the story reached Poppeeus 
Sabmus* He was at that juncture engaged m Macedonia, 
and likewise bad charge of Greece ; to ob>iate the mischief, 
whether the account were true or false, he hastily passed 
the bay of Torone and that of Therme ; and presently 
reached Bubma, an islana of the iEgean sea, and Piieens, on 
the coast of Attica; he then passed along the coast of Coiinth, 
and the straits of the Isthmus ; and, by another sea, entered 
Nicopolis, a^maneoiony : there at length he learned, that 
being shre'^u% questioned, he had declared himself the son 
of Marcus Silanus ; and that many of his followci-s having 
fallen off; he hod embarked, as if he meant to sail to Italy. 
Sabinus sent this account to Tibenus, and further tban this 
w^e have found nothing of the origin or issue of that affair. 

11. Towards the conclusion of the year, a dissension be- 
tween the consuls, which had been long gathering strength, 
burst forth ; for Tiio,* who was careless about making him- 
self enemies, find a practised pleader, had obliquely censured 

lleguluef; m slow in crushing the tools of ^janus.’* The 

1 « in the original ; the punishment being so 

staled, beoause ifci M e duty of the triumvir to see execution done 
on such ai were^muemuod to die. 

^ This young prince now a prisoner in the dungeon of the 
l*alatium. ^ u 

‘ Till) has been mentioS^ (Annals, ii 28) as a practised informer 
a miu of dangerous talents, and an infamous character. 

fS 
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last, a moderate and moffonsive man, unless provoked, not 
only repidsed the charge of his colleague, but summoned him 
to trial, m m acc6mpiioe iii the conspiracy* 'fhough many 
senators besought them ha lay down their animwities, iis they 
tended to destruction, they continued in determined hostility, 
menacing ea(di<etber, as long as they remained in office. 


BOOK Vf* 

1. Cwmus Domitius ^ and Camillus Soribomanus had begun 
their consulship, when the emperor, having crossed the chan- 
nel between Capreae and SuiTentum, sailed along the shore of 
Campania j either unresolved whether ho should enter the 
city, or else counterfeiting a show of coming, becavine he liad 
determined otherwise. He often came down into vhe ne*igli- 
bourhood of the city, and even visited the gardens upon the 
Tiber, but went back again to the rocks and loite^liness of the 
island ashamed of his viilanies and lusts ; in v iiich ho rioted 
so inordinately, that, after the fashion of foreign tyrants, the 
cbildreii of ingenuous ptirentage became the objects of his 
pollution. Nor were beauty and gracefulftess of person the 
only provocatives of his ptission, but the modeit deportment 
of some youths — the ancestml images of others. Then, like- 
wise, were first devised the names, till then unknown, of 
Sellarii” and Spintrim,” expressive of the abominable lewd- 
ness of the place, and the manifold methods ,of prostitution. 
Procurers were appointed to hunt out victims, and bring tlieni 
to him. The willing they encouraged with presents, the 
backward they terrified with threats ; and upon such parents 
or kindred as withheld them, they employed force, seizure, 
and just what they pleased, as upon so xnany eaptivea 
2. At Borne, in the beginning of the year^ as if the iniqui- 
ties of Olivia* had been but just discovet^ and not long 

' comsionly called Bomitiiis AhenoWbus, is the peratjn 

whom we have seen mai-ried to Agrippina, the daughter of GermanicuH, 
AunaU, hook iv. 75. 

’ The younger Livia, who conspired with Sejanus against the bfe of 
I rutms, her husband. 
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since punished too, rigoious deoreosfc were passed against even 
her statues and memory j with auoitier^ ‘Hhat the effects ct 
Sejaiiiis should he ttiken from the publie treasury, and placeu 
in tlmt of the emperor ;** as if it tjiade any difference. And 
yet such was tlie motion of the Scipios, the Silani, and the 
Cassii, who. urged it, each almost in the sanfh words, or with 
sligh.t alterations introduced, and with great apparent earnest- 
ness ; when, eudden.y, Tr^gonius Gallus, while he •thrust his 
own meanness amoii.^^st illustrious names, became an object 
of derision; for he besought the prince to choose a body of 
senatoi*s, of whom twenty, dniwn by lot and under arms, 
should wait upon him, and defend his person, as often as he 
entered the senate.” He had given too much oredit to a 
letter from the emperor, requiring ‘‘ one of the consuls as a 
guard, that he might proceed in vStifety from Caprem to 
Home.’* Tiberius, however, whose custom it was to mingle 
irony with seriousness, thanked the senate for this instance 
of their regaiji ; but asked, who were to be chosen 1 — who 
to bo omittoSil — ^whether always the same, or a continued 
succession?^ — whether young senators, or such as had borne 
dignities 1— whether those who w^ere magistrates, or other- 
wise ? And then what a sight it would be to liehold them 
taking their swords in the porch of the senate-house I In 
truth, he held not his life of such irnpormnee, as to have it 
thus protected by arms.” So much in answer to Togonius, 
al)staining from any harshness of expression; nor did he urge 
anything beyond cancelling the motion. 

3. But Jipilus Gallic, ^ who had proposed " that the pr»- 
torian soldiers^ having fulfilled their term of service, should 
the ce acquire the privilege of sitting in the fourteen ix)W8 of 
the theatre allotted to the Roman knights,” he rebuked vehe- 
mently, and, aa if present, demanded “ what business ho had 
a ith the soldiers, whose duty bound them to observe only 
the' orde^ of the emperor, and from the emperor alone to 
receive their rewards ^ Had he forsooth liiscovercd what had 
escaped the equity of the sainted Augustus? ^ Or was it 
not rather a niethcra invented by a satellite of'Sejanus, to 
raise sedition end discord ; an artifice by which, under pre- 
tence of conferring honour, ho might stimulate tlie simple 
minds of the soldiers to break through tlie established regu- 

* Junius Oallio was the brother of Seneca. Se«^ Annals, \v. 73. 
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]atio!is of the service 1 This reward of his studied flattery 
aad (ialUoi who was forthwith expelled the senate, and after- 
wards Italy: hay, aft it was alleged that he would experience 
no hardship* from on exile at Lesboft, a celebiat^ and charm- 
ing island, which he had selected, be was bdhled back to 
Rome, and kepf under guard in the house i>t a hu^stnite. 
Tiberius in the same letter denounced Seitua Jhoonianus, of 
pnnfcorian^rauk, to the great joy of the senate, as he vas 
dar&g and mischievous, prying into everybody's secrets, and 
( hoseu by Sqjanus as an instrument for concerting the over- 
throw of Caligula. When this was now laid opeh, the hate 
long since conceived against him broke out, and had he not 
c»ffercd to make a discovery, he had been instantly condemned 
to capital punishment. 

4. So when he impeached Latinius Latiaris, the accuser 
and the accused, both equally detested, exhibited a most gra- 
tifying spectacle. Latiaris, as I have recorded, had been the 
chief instrument m ensnaring Titius Sabinus, and was now 
the first to pay the penalty. During these tfimsactions 
Hatcrius Agnppa attacked the consuls of the preC|rfing year : 

How came tliey to be silent now, after threats of mutiuil 
accusation? fear, doubtless, and conscious guilt, operated aa 
a compact of mutual forbearance. But the fathers must not 
suppress what they had heard.” Regulus answer^, “ that ho 
waited his time for revenge, and that he Would prosecute his 
colleague before the prince.” Trio said that ^^the omuleWiou 
between colleagues, and what they had uttered the heat of 
dissension, were better blotted out of remembrance,^ Agrippa 
still persisting, Sanquinius Maximus, of eoni|plat rank, be- 
sought the senate ‘‘ not to increase the cArcft ojf the emperor 
by hunting up matter for fresh severities , that iho emperor 
himself was equal to the task of remedying tibe enh of the 
times.” Thus Regulus escaped destruction ;> liftid IWo ob- 
tained a p^tponeraent of his doom.' Hateriliis*was the more 
detested, since, enervated with sleep or npctunml dftbfttmherie^ 
and pro|jBCt^ by his sloth against all petif ihe prince, 
bloo-lthttsty though he was, he mediteted^^m^he |mdst of 
reveJiy and lewdness, the ruin of illustrious citizens. 

•5. Next, Cotta Messalinus, the ftuthor of overy iJhe most 
cangninary counsel, and therefore invet^i^y hated, was 
* tor the •txd of Fuloinius Trio, see this book c, 38. 
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accused of a multitude of Crimea^ as soon as ever an oppor- 
tunity was afforded: “that he had given Caligula the nick- 
name of Caia, as contaminated by incest'; ** * that at a banquet 
among the priests W the birthday of Augusea> he had styled 
it a '' funeral and that, compWning of the influ- 

ence of Ma^jipi L^pidus and Lucius Arruntius, with whom 
lie had a suit abput money, he had added, they indeed will 
be supported ly the senate, but I by my dear littte Tiberius.’* 
Convicted as id all those charges by men of the first rank in 
ilome, and they pressing their suit, he appealed to the em- 
peror : soon, after a letter came, which was a kind of defence 
of Cotta ; in it be recounted “ the beginning of their friend- 
ship,” repeated ‘‘bis many good services to himself,” and 
desired " that words maliciously distoitcd, and the simplicity 
of convivial conversation, might not be wrested into crimes.” 

6. Most remarkable was the beginning of CsEJsaris letter ;* 

for in the^ words he commenced : “ What to write you, con- 
script &thers^ or in what manner to write, or what sdtogether 
not to write at this juncture, if I can determine, may all the 
gods and goddesses doom me to worse destruction than that 
by which I feel myself consuming daily.” With such just 
retribution did his crimes and atrocities recoil upon himself. 
Nor was it; i^dvisedly that the wisest of all men was wont 
to trapif the hearts of tymuts were bared to view, 

woun^ aig^^pBerations would be seen in them; for as the 
body stripes, so is the heart by cruelty, lust^ and 

evil pur^ wp .^ For assuredly not his imperial fortune, not 
his inao^mble solitude, amid prevent Tiberius from acknow- 
ledging the anguish of his breast, and the penalties he had 
brought upon himself. 

7. It was tbf n left to the disoretiou of the senate to decide 

on the Caecilianus the senator, “ who had brought 

^ Tbd female^ pme of Caia, given to Cains Caosar, or Caligula, carries 
with it of extreme eifeminocy and vice. 

* Thii to have occurred after Augusta’s death. 

The cond^ht of would therefore imply that the empress- 

uiother had aoi DSim deified (see above, book v. 32}, and that it was 
thcrefom th'colebrate her biithday. 

^ Suetoidus hsa 4^ same letter in the tes^ words here reported. 
In Tib. a 37. 

* Taoitua here appears to refer to two passages in Plato, via. Go^ 
gian, 524 E, and The H^phhUo, ix. 579 n. 
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forward many charges against Cotta aod it was resolved, 
** to subject l^im to the same penalties as were inflicted upon 
Aruseius .Sanquinius, the accusers of lAtcius Arruntius.” 
An event' more ^tifylug to his pride pever befel Cotta; 
who, of noble descent indeed, but begged by mK;tmvagance, 
and infamous fclT his enoimities, wasTin the estimate of the 
redress due to him, placed upon a level with the immaculate 
character of Arruntius. Afterwards were arraigned Quintus 
»'Servmus and Minutius Thermus : Servmus, formerly prsotor, 
and once the follower of Germanicus ; Minutius, of the equos- 
trian rank, and though distinguished yet never elated by tiio 
friendship of Sejanus : and hence the greater commiseration 
for both. Tiberius, on the contrary, charged them as the 
principals in treason,” and directed Caius Cestius the eltler, 
“ to declare to the senate what he had written to himself.” 
Thus Cestius undertook the accusation. This was the most 
pestilent calamity of those times, that the fimt mep of the 
senate performed the office of the meanest informal Bome 
openly, many in secresy; nor could you observe ary distinc- 
tion between kinsmen and aliens, friends and .'^>trangers, — 
whether the acts imputed were recent, or fetched from the 
obscurity of past times : ecjually for words spoken in the 
fjrum, — at entertiiinmciits, — upon whatsoever subject, — the 
speakers were accused/ according as every one haatened to 
get the start and point out the culprit : eonM dM^H fqr their 
own protection, but the generality infec^||^S0i itfrere, with 
the malady and contagion of the times^Minuti^s and Ser- 
^ sens were condemned ; but, to 8avejMemse|ves, became 
evidence : and thus were drawn into tm same predicament 
.1 nlms Africanus, from the Santones, a city of, Gaul ; and 
Seius Quadratus, whose origin I have not discovered* Neither 
am I unaware chat by most writers tlie trials and Sufferings 
of many are wholly omitted; either sinking^ under their 

’ A» ftn instance of the practices of the infonUersi, we cite the 
following anecdote relatetl by Seneca. One of the guests, at a dinner, 
wore the image of Tiberius on hid ring. His slave/sering hla mabtor 
intujjtcaioq, took the ring off his finger. The Informer, some time 
after, insisted that the owner, to mark his contempt ol Tiberi us, "as 
Bitting upon the figure of the emperor. For this offence he drew up an 
accusation, ami was getting it attested by subscribing witnesses, ns lien 
the slave showed to the whole company that he had the ring in his 
hand all the time. 
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Bfiultiplicity, or apprehensive that the recital, which to them- 
Bclves proved surfeiting aad melancholy^ would be equally 
aksoiue to their readers. But to me many events have 
presented themSelveg^ dSiServing to be known^ however unre- 
corded by otheit*. ^ 

8. For, at a juncture when all men else affected to re- 
nounce the friendship of Sejanus, a Roman knight, named 
Marcus Te«entitt8,\hen upon his trial on this very account, 
dared to avow it before the senate in a speech on this wise : 

In my present circumstances, to deny the charge were per- 
haps more eicpedient than to acknowledge it ; but, whatever 
be the result, I will own that I was the friend of Sejanus, 
that I even sought to be his friend, and rejoiced when I had 
gained his friendship. I had seen him colleague with his 
fr,ther Strabo in the command of the prsctorian cohorts, and 
soon afterwards discharging the functions of the civil and 
military department at the same time. His kinsmen and 
friends were covered with public honours ; and prevalent 
with the prince was every man's credit in proportion to his 
intimacy with Sejanus. Those, on the contrary, under bis 
displeasure, were exposed to teiror and to base criminations. 
Instances I adduce not; but I will vindicate, at my own 
peril, all those who, like myself, were guiltless of his last 
designs. Sejanus the Vulsinian was not the man whom we 
courted; tAit Sejanus a member of the Claudian, of the 
Julian house, into which by alliance he was ingrafted : your 
son-in-law, Csesar, — your colleague in the consulship, and 
who administered your functions in the empire. To us it 
belongs not to judge whom above all others you exalt, nor for 
what reasons. Upon you the gods have devolved the supreme 
disposal of i^irs, and to us is left the glory of obedience. 
Facts Which’^ltre obvious we all behold : we perceive who it is 
upon whom you accumulate power and honours ; who they 
arc that hOiVO supreme influence in dispensing rewards and 
punishments : and that these were possessed by Sejanus, no 
man can deny : but to pry into the hidden thoughts of th# 
l>rince, and the measures he meditates in secret, is forbidden 
and hazardous ; not" would the attempt suoce^. Do not, 
c onscript fathers, confine your thoughts to the last day of 
Sr|.nuis, but take in the whole sixteen yearn of his p(<wor ; 
when wo adored even such men as Satrius and Pomponiu% 
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and to be aequaibited with his m-tets and freedmon was 
esteemed a hi^ bonouh What then i ahall this defence bs 
allowed indis^iminately and without 4teh|y|ioii} Far from 
It : letiust limits bound it. Let conspire h^inst the state, 
let tirapderoua designs against the jptmished ; 

blit as to the ofhces of friendship, and to)cena of respect 
towards Sqanns, the same limitation is necessary to absolve 
you, Caesar, and us.*‘ 

9. The magnanimity of the speech, added to the joy that 

one was at last found who gave utterance to sentiments 
which all entertained in their hearts, produced such an effect, 
that his accusers were for this and former delinquencies sen- 
tenced to banishment or death. Next followed letters from 
Tiberius gainst Sextus Vestilius, of preetorian rank ; whom, 
as a dear fnend of his brother Drusiis, he had adept^ into 
his own retinue. The cause of offence was, hiS either having 
composed an invective against the impurities of OaKgula, or 
the credit given to a faho statement that he had 'abne so ; 
and for this reason, being forbidden the prince’s table, with 
an aged hand he tried the steel, and feebfy pierced his veins, 
but bound them up aiiU by a memorial sought pardon 
of Ti*><»riu«; I'Ut, receiving a relentless answer, opened them 
egain. Next were chiirged with treason, in one batch, Annins 
PolHo, Appius Silanus, with Mamerous Scauru^ 'Oalvisius 
Sabinus, and Vinicianus added to his f ither Pollij!^^/ all noble 
in descent — some distinguished with the first dignities. The 
fathers trembled (for how few senators were uncohhected by 
friendship or alliance with so many illustrious incnl)*but one 
of the evidence, named Celsus, tribune of a citjMJohort, excul- 
pated Appius and Calvisius ; the trial of Pqllio^'^'Vlhicianus, 
and Scaurus, was by the emperor postponed, thsi jhc himself 
mighty take cognizance of their cases with the iS^nkte. To- 
wards Scaurus, however, he exhibited some ondnous tokens 
•f dispIeaSttre ' ^ * 

10. Nbr were even women exempt from daugsv^ With 
designs usurp the government they could nbt be charged ; 
their tears are therefore made treason ; aii4 Yitia, mother to 
Fusius Oeminus, once consul, was exeoitted iu her old age for 
bewailing the death of her son. These the proceedings 
ill the senate : nor w^e they different before the ehiperor. 
Vcstulanuo Flaccus Jiuius Marinas were doomed t' 
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death — two of his oldest friends,t who had followed him to 
Kliodes^ and never forsook hinl $ii Caprese. Yesonlarius was 
liis go-between in the plot against libo ; by the cooperatioa 
of Marimi% 3^nm tod effected the ruin of Curtins^tticus 
Honoe it ^aS hilM Yhii the greater joy^ that thMr own 
examples tod roooilod upon the authors of tnem. About the 
same time died Lucius Piso, the pontiff ; and, bv a felicity 
rare in one SO distinguished, in the course of nature : never 
oho spontanoi^us author of any sei-vile motion, and ever wise 
in moderating them when necessity enforced his assent. That 
his father had sustained the office of censor, I have before 
recorded: he himself lived to fourscore years, and for hia 
sei vices in Thrace had obtained the honour of a triumph. 
But bis chief renown arose from his admirable moderation 
ill ^office of preofect of the city, lately made perpetual, 
and TOO more odious, as the people were unused to its 
authority* 

11. For of old, in the absence of the kings, and afterwards 
of the magistrates, that the city might not be without a 
ruler, a temporary officer was appointed to administer justice, 
and apply a remedy in cases of emergence : and it is said, 
that by jRomulus, Dtnter Romnlius was deputed ; Numa 
Marcius* by Tullus Hostilins; and by Tarquin the Proud, 
Spurius Lucretius.® Subsequently, the delegation was made 
by the consuls ; and there remains still a shadow of the old 
institution, when, by reason of the Latin Festival, one is 
aiithoriaed^. to discharge the consular function. Moreover, 
AugustuSj during the civil wars, committed to Cilnius Mmce- 
lias, of the equestrian order, the government of Rome and of 
all Italy,. Afterwards, when sole master of the empire, moved 
by the p^uUitude of people, and the slowness of relief from 
the laws^' twi. ohose one of consular rank to control the slaves, 
and snob oitjisens as fixun their daring spirit are apt to run 
riot if they4iavd not the fear of chastisement before their 
eyes. Oorvinus was the first invested wtth this 

authority, tod inUH few days dismissed, as a man incompetent 
» 

* He wis of Ancus Marcius, according to the legenda, 

and isontokw to Poropilhts. 

* He f« mentioned by Livy in the chanicter of prefect of the city : 

Imperinm in urbe Lneretio, pnefeato urbis jam ante ab rege insti* 

tuto, reliquit.”-- -Lib, i. 69. 
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to discharge it It wm then filled by Tiumis Stiitilius, whoj 
tln^iigh very aged, suetaiued It with signal honour. Aftn 
him, Piso held it for twenty y^ts, with eqwl credit; so tliat 
he dietingutshed with a public funem|i by a decree of the 
senabP ^ ‘ 

12. A motiofi was then made in the senate by Quiiiti- 
Iianu% tribune of the people, concerning a boek of the Sibyl, 
v\hich Cardnios Gallus, one of the college of fifteen, had 
prayed might be received amongst the rest of that pi o- 
phetess, and a decree made to that effect’* The decree passed 
N\ithout opposition, but was followed by letters foom Tiberius, 
gently chiding the tribune, “as young, and therefore un- 
skilled in the ancient usages.” He upbraided Gallus, “ that 
when it was not known who w^as the author, he, who was so 
experienced in the science of sacred ceremonies, should, with- 
out taking the opinion of the college, withoiit th't nsual 
reading, and deliberation on the character of the composition, 
by its presidents, have transacted this business in a thin 
house.” He also advised them, “ that Augustus,* oa account 
of the multitude of fictions circulated under th»^t celebrated 
name, bad ordained a day before whidi they shoUid be earned 
to the city-praJtor, and after which it was unlawful for any 
private person to hold them.” The same ha<i likewise been 
decreed by our ancestors, when, after the bulging of the 
Capitol in the Social War,* the verses of the Sibyl (whether 
there were but one, or more) vroro everywhere sought, — in 
Samos, Ilium, and Erytlu-m, through Africa too A^Jtd Sicily, 
and all the Roman colonies, — with injunctions td'the pricbtr 
that, as far as human wit could enable thom> they wouM 
separate the genuine. Therefore, upon this occasion also, 
the book was subjected to the cognizance of the quiude 
ciinvirate. 

13. Under the same consuls matters proceeded to the verge 
of rebellion from the dearth of provisions. The populace lor 
many (kys urged their wants and demands in the theatre, 
with an unusual licentiousness of langui^e .towards the 
emperor. Boused by this he censured the magistrates and 

‘ See Btietoahig in Aug. a. 31. 

* Tim worefi ^‘Social! bello” appear to have been erroneously inUo- 
duro I, a.s the Capitol wa.« burnt m the civil war of Marius luid SylUi, 
• 1)0 it live yearn after the end t»f the Social War. 
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seiuito, “ that they had not by the civil power restrained the 
pcoi>lo.” And further the supplies of grain which 

lie had caused to be importe^J^^ what provinces, and 
ill hew much greater abuudanoe than thoi^ procured by 
Augustus.*’ y ^ the p^ulace a decree 

passed of ancient severity j nor less 

vigorous was; Ihe by the consuls. His own 

silence wi^ he had hoped, ascribed to his* regard for 

civil equdit^/6ut w*s 

14, In the end of the year Geminius, Pompeius, and 

Celsus, Eom^ knights, fell by a charge of conspiracy. Of 
':hese, Geminius, by lavish expenditure and voluptuous living, 
nad gained the friendship of Sejanus, but not for any serious 
matters. Julius Celsus, a tribune, while in bonds, loosened 
liis chain, Ohd passing it over his head, by bearing in the 
opposite difei^on broke his neck. But over Rubrius Faliatus 
a guard was Set, on the plea tliat, despairing of the Roman 
state, he meant to throw himself on the compassion of the 
Parthiaus. He was, certainly, apprehended in the Straits of 
Sicily, and when haled back to Rome by a centurion lie 
assigned no satisfactory motives for so long an excursion. 
He remained, however, unhurt, through oblivion mthcr than 
mercy. ' , : ^ 

15. In the consulship of Serving Galba and Lucius Sylla, 
'Tiberius, having long delibenited upon whom to bestow Ids 
graudaughter^ as now they were marriageable, chose for 
their husbands, Lucius Cassius and Marcus Vinicius. Vinicius 
was originoHy from Cales, a municipal town, and of an eques- 
trian family! but father and grandfather had been 
cunsuls ; himi^lf of a gentle temper and polished eloquence. 
(Jassius was ^ Roman of plebeian family, but ancient and 
honourable ; was brought up under the strict tuition of his 
father, and mlc^e admired for the easiness than vigour of his 
spirit. To hiin f^e emperor married Drusilla, and to Vinicius, 
Julia; both 4^ughters of Germanicus; and upon this subject 
wrote to the;^uate with a slight commendation of the young 
men. Theu ^j^fug some extremely vague reasons for his 
absence, he proewded to considerations more weighty, and 
tlie animosities towards him arising out of his zeal for the 
republic; and desired that Macro, prsefect of the pnetorian 
guards, with some few tribunes and oenturious. might jilway? 
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accompany him Into the sem^te.”^ To this purpose an ordi- 
nance liijiitation as to 

number or condition j yet sp from coming 

lear the councU of the nation^ that tho walls 

)f Borne; generally travelling on indii^ roads , round his 
countiy, and shunning it 

16^ In the meanwhile^ the whole baud of accusers broke 
loose npout those who augmented their wealth by usury, in 
contravention of a law of Csesar the dictator, in which provi- 
sion ia made “respecting the terms of lehdiiig O^Ohey, and 
holding property in Italy ; a law formerly neglecf^> because 
the public good is inted beneath private gain. :,tlsuiy 
in truth, an inveterate evil in Rome, and the <^Ufi^-of ever- 
recurring discord and seditions/ and therefore restrained, even 
ill ancient times, when the public manners were ^corrupt. 
For, first it was ordained by the Xlh Tables, ue man 
should take higher interest than one per cent annum 
when before it was exacted at the pleasure of the riei^ /Afte 
wards, by a regulation of the tribunes, it was redncM to one 
half, and at last usury was forbidden. By the ,pc6ple, too, 
repeated statutes were made for obviating frafids, which 
though so frequently repressed, yet by strange delrlcCs sprang 
up afiv^sh. But at this time Gracchus the pnetqr, to whom 
this question was submitted, appalled by t^ie thujiitude of 
those involved, had recourse to the senate. The/fithers also 
were dismayed (for of this fault not one was ^lUess), and 
sought indulgence from the prince; and a and six 
mouths were granted to every one to adjust 
finances according to the directions of the law. , " 

27, Hence a great scarcity of current mOUOyi?as all debts 
were at once called in ; and so many being condemned, and 
their effects sold, the current coin stagnated in rthe public 
treasuiy, or in that of the emperor. Senate 

had, provided “that two-thirds of his capital sBodld by every 
neJbe invested in lands in Italy.” But tbe,^$$tprs called 
in tbe wl|ole; nor was it reputable for the 
faith. that at first meetings and entr^tii^/^P^ 

’ As the Romans reckoned interest by the month, unMnum fimm 
will be one-twelfth per cent, for the month, — one-twenty 
fourth for the same period; whence it follows that these rates are 
e (ti4 respectivebr Qur 1 per cent and per oeni per annum. 
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then the tribunal of the p^toiP was beset with clamorous 
applicants. And tW namely, 

that the debtor should ^ell^ and the creditor buy, had a con- 
trary opemtioiy for the usurers hoarded up all their money 
for purchasitig Itods ; and the plenty of estates sold 

lowering: the: pricejf the more men were indebted the more 
difficult they found it to sell. Many from a state of affluence 
were pluia|ps4 Into utter ruin; and the destruction of private 
property hurled down witli it hotii rank and character. At 
length the: mnperor brought relief^ by placing a sum of a 
hundred thousand great sesterces at the different bankers, with 
liberty to bon^bw for three years without interest, provideti 
the debtor gave security to the people to double the value in 
lands; JhTIius credit was restored, and by degrees private 
lenders too were found; neither was the order of the senate 
enjoining the purchase of lands observed; like most other 
projects of the kind, having been eagerly embraced at first, it 
was ih the eiiid treated with neglect. 

18. Rome was revisited with her former terrors, 
Considi^ Prooulus being put on his trial for treason, ’ While 
lie was celebrating his birthday, devoid of all apprehension, he 
was hu^^d to the senate, and was at once condemned and 
Gxecu:^(^i Saheia too, his sister, was interdicted fire and water 
at tlie accusation of Quintus Pomponius, a man of turbulent 
tempeiywho pretended *Hhat he followed these and similar 
practices to ingratiate himself with Tiberius, and thus to 
obviate fete which threatened his brother Pom^nius 
SecundiiSv^ Pompeia Macrina was also sentenced to exile, 
her hu^bsuid Argolicus, and her father-in-law Laco, two of the 
prime nobility of Greece, bad already fallen victims to the 
displeasure of Tiberius. Her father, too, an illustrious Roman 
knight, and ■ her brother, of praetorian rank, when they saw 
the condemnation thiit awaited them, slew themselves. Tlie 
crime imputi^ to them was, “that their grandfather, Theo- 
piianes of Mytilene, had been one of the confidants of Ponipey 
tlio Great; and that to Theophanes, when dead, Grecian 
llattery had paid divine honoiim” 

19. TheOe. W^ by Sextus Marius, the. most 

wealthy man of Spain. He was accused of incest with his 
daughter, and thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock ; and 
test it should be doubted that the extent of his riches proved 
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his ruin, his mines of gold, though forfeited to the state, were 
by Tiberiu^ to exasperated b) 

these executions, he then oixIei^¥i^ under 

accusation of attachment to Sqjamis to^-^ to death, 
'I'here lay 'the countless mass of slain— of ©Very sex and age — 
the illustrious and the mean; some dispersed^Othera col leeted 
ill heaps; nor was it permitted to their frieiids or kindred to 
be present/ or to shed a tctir over them, or. any longer even 
to go and see them; but guards were placed around, whe 
marked signs of sorrow^ in each; and attended the putrid 
bodies till they were dragged to the Tiber; where, Seating in 
the stream, or driven upon the banks, none dared to burn 
them, none to tguch them. Even the ordinary intercourse of 
humanity was intercepted by the violence of fear. and in 
proportion as cruelty prevailed commiseration stided. 

20. About the same time, Claudia, daughter to Marcus 
Silanus, was given iu marriage to Caligula, whO n^Ui accom- 
panied his grandfather to Caprete. Concealing a Ibrocious 
spirit under an artful guise of modesty, eveu^^upon the 
condemnation of his mother, and the exile of Ins brothers, 
not a word escaped him. Closely aping Tibeyijts, he put 
on the same dress as he did from day to day, hnd in ins 
language differed little from him. Whence the shrewd ob- 
servation of Passienus tlie orator, afterwards so famous, that 
never was a better slave nor a worse master.” Neither would 
I omit the presage of Tiberius concerning Seryius Oalba, 
then consul. Having sent for iiira and sifted hijm on several 
subjects, he at last told him in Greek, And thou, Galba, shalt 
hereafter taste of empire intimating his late aiid brief reign; 
by \irtue of his skill in the astrology of the Ghaldieans, which 
he acquired in his retirement at Rhodes under tho tuition of 
I’hrasullus, whose skill he proved in the following way ;* — 

21. As often OvS he souglit information on subject of 
this sort, he retired to the roof of the house, trusting with his 
secret one freedman only, a man of great personal strength, 
but illiceipte, who conducted the astrologer, whbsei art Tibo- 
l iiis hiMi ibsolved to test, by an unfrequented an^ precipitous 
path,---^for the house was seated on the brq^ of a rocky 
Liainence, — and, as he returned, if any suspicion of vain 
pretension or fraud arose, plunged him headlong into the 
va beneath, that ho might not live to betray the secret. 
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Thrasullus being therefore led over the same rocks, and having 
astonished the emperor by tjie to his interrogatories, 

— for be revealed to of his art, his suc- 
cession to the series of & 

asked him, wh^her jhe,^^h^ and 

what was to him ^ same y^, nay, ihat very day 1” 
Thmsullu^ smySiying the aspects and positions of the stars, at 
first hesitated, then quaked, and however much he ertoined 
them, the more and more dismayed with astonisfiment and 
dread, he at last cried out, that over him hung a danger 
imminent and cdl but fatal.” Forthwith Tiberius embraced 
him, congratulated him upon his foresight of perils, and 
assured him that he should suffer no harm and, esteeming 
his predictions as oracular, continued him among his most 
intimate friends, 

22, For myself, while I listen to these and similar rela- 
tions, my jud^ent wavers, whether human affairs are regu- 
lated by ]&te and immutable necessity, or left to roll on at 
random. For upon this subject you will find the wisest of 
the ancients and the followers of their sects are of opposite 
sentiments ; and that many are of opinion, that the gods 
take no interest in the beginning or (he end of our course, or, 
in short, in humanity in any aspect : and thence so eternally 
calamities afflict the upright, while prosperity attends the 
wicked.” Others hold the contrary position, and believe 
that events proceed in accordance with fate ; but not a fete 
resulting from planetary influences, but referrible to the prin- 
ciples and concatenation of natuml causes. Yet they leave us 
liberty of election in our course of life ; but after the choice 
is made, they say the chain of consequences is inevitable : 
neither is that good or evil which passes for such in the 
estimation of the vulgar. Many who seem to struggle with 
adversity arc yet happy; numbers that wallow in wealth are 
yet most wretched : as when the former bear with magnani- 
mity the pireaSure of adverse foi'tuue, and the latter make an 
unwise of her bounties.” However, very many men 
remain still convinced that the future fortunes of each are 
determined at the moment of their birth ; or, if some event? 
thwart the prediction, that it is owing to the errors of such as 
pronounce without understanding the subject ; and thus the 
credit of an art is impaired, which, both in ages post and in 

TAC. — VOL. I. Q 
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our own, has afforded signal instances of its certainty.” In 
fact, the prediction of tlie son of this same Thrasullus, that 
Nero w'ould be emperor, wjjl be recorded ati the proper time; 
but not here, lest 1 should digress too mnoh from the matter 
ill hand. 

23. During |he same consulship, the deatih of Asinius 
Gallus ^ became generally known : that lie perished through 
famine^ undoubted ; but whether of his own accord or by 
constraint, was held uncerttiin. The emperor was consulted, 
^‘whether he would suffer him to be buried?** when he 
blushed not to grant it as a favour , and even went so far as 
to expiess di‘5satisfactiou that a cfisualty should have carried 
off the accused before he wai» convicted publicly : as if during 
three intermediate years between his accusation and his 
death, there wanted time for the trial of the aged man, of 
consular rank himself, and the father of so manj^ moi^. Next 
the light of Dnisus ^ was quenched, aPler having protracted 
his existence to the ninth day, by means of the wretched 
nutriment afforded by the stuffing of his bed. Some have 
related, that, in case Sejaiius had attempted force, ^l^cro had 
instructions to take the young man from hi^► confu*.'*^ (f 
he was kept in the palace), and set him ai the head ot tl 
people : afterwards, because a report was circulated tliat tla 
emperor was about to be reconciled to his daughter-in-law 
and giMiidson,*’ he chose rather to be accounted cruel than to 
hiive changed his purpose. 

24. Nay, even after death he pursued him with invectives, 
and charged him with “having dishonoured his body, — with 
a spirit breathing destruction to his own family, and hostility 
to the republic and ordered to be recited the minutes of 
such of his words and actions as had been daily registered.” 
This was thought a proceeding of unparalleled atrocity, that 
for so many years spies should have attended him, ^ to note 
down his looks, his groans, his secret murmurs ; and that 
his grandfather could hear the tale, read it, and expose it 
to the public, was scarcely credible, but fpir the letters of 
Aotiua the centurion, and Didymus the freedman; which 
exhibited the names of the slaves accordingly as one struck 

> Asiniua Gallug had been thrown into prison three years before. 

* Drusus, the son of Qermanicus, who had been imprisoned in the 
b wer part of the palace about three years before ; see Suet, in Tib. & 54. 
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him as he was coming out of his chamber, and another ter- 
rified him with iqaenaces. The centurion too repeated, as 
matter of special merit, hi« own language to Drusus, — lan- 
giiago full of with the words uttered by him 

while sinking under famine ; in which at first, feigning mad- 
ness, he proupteced, as if in a phrenzy, deadly denunciations 
against Tibei^p and afterwards, when all hopes of life had 
fled, he pou|Pn forth studied and deliberate impyecations, 
** that, as h^^ad slaughtered his son’s wife, the sou of his 
brother, and his son’s sons, and filled his whole house with 
carnage, so ihight he pay to the uttermost the penalty of his 
crimes, in justice to his name, the generations of his fore- 
fathers, and posterity.” The senators indeed interrupted 
him with exclamations of assumed horror at these impre- 
cations ; but their hearts were penetrated with consternation 
and amazement, that he who was heretofore so waiy, and 
thiw so dense a covering over his iniquities, had arrived at 
such a pitch of hardihood as thus to remove, as it were, his 
prison walls, and exhibit his own giundsou under the lash of 
a centurion, exposed to the violence of slaves, and imploring 
in vain the homeliest aliment of life. 

25. Before the impressions of this grief were worn away, 
the death of Agrippina was announced.^ I suppose she had 
spun out her life upon the hopes she had conceived from the 
execution of Sejanus ; but, feeling afterwards no relaxation of 
cruelty, voluntarily put au end to her life, — unless it was 
that, by bereaving her of nourishment, a mode of death waa 
artfully I’esorted to which might seem self-sought. For Tibe- 
rius indeed broke out with abominable imputations Against 
her, charging her " with lewdness ; adultery with Asinius 
(iallus j ^rid that upon his death she hecame weary of life.’* 
But Agr^pina, impatient of an equal lot, and eager to rule, 
had sacrificed masculine ambition the vices of her sex. 
The emperor added, ‘‘ that she departed the same day two 
years oh which Sejanus had Jhffered as a traitor, and that the 
same oi^ht tq be recorded.” Nay, he boasted of his clemency, 
in “ that hading been strangled, and her body cast into the 
Gemonise,** For thik the senate thanked him, and decreed ^‘that 
on the seventeenth of October, the day of both their deaths, a 
yearly offering should be consecrated to Jupiter for ever.” 

* For the account of Agrippina's miserable end, see Suet, in Tib. a. 53 
q2 
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26. Not long after, Cocceius Nerva,* the constant com- 
panion of the prince, skilled in all laws, human and divine, in 
unimpaired prosperity and perfect vigour of body, formed a 
resolution of dying. Tiberius having heard of it, sat down 
beside him, requested to know his motives, adding entreaties, 
find even confessed “ that it would disturb his peace of mind, 
and be a stain on his reputation, if the nearest of his friends 
should relinquish life, without any cause for dying.** Nerva 
shunned conversing on the subject, and immediately began 
to abstain from food. It was alleged, by such as knew his 
thoughts, that the more he saw into the miseries of the state, 
the more transported with indignation and fear, ho resolved 
to die with honour while unscathed and unassailed. More- 
over, the fall of Agrippina, whicljl^^ hardly credible, drew 
with it tliat of Plaiicina. She 

Gneius Piso ; and though she exultMlKiiMmv in the death 
of Germanicus, yet when Piso fell, ipFwas protected by the 
solicitations of Augusta, nor less by '^e animosity of Agrip- 
pina. When favour and hate bad ceased to act, justice pre- 
vailed 5 and, being prosecuted for notorious crimes, with her 
own hand she inflicted upon herself a punishment more tardy 
than unmerited. 

27. While the city was saddened by so many subjects of 
mourning, one occasion of grief was that Julia,^the daughter 
of Drusus, and lately the wife of Nero, was espoused to 
Bubellius Blandus, whose grandfather was remembered by 
many to have been only a Koman knight from Tibur. At 
the close of the year, the death of iElius liamhfc® was cele- 
brated with a public funeral. He was prcefeci of the city 
having been at length discharged from the mock administra- 
tion of Syria. He was a man of distinguished femilyj> enjoyed 
a vigmous old age, and derived additional popularity from 
his province being withheld from him, Poinponius Flaccus,^ 

^ Cocceius Nerva has been mentioned, book iv. 5B. 

* Juba, the daughter of Drusus '"knd Livia, and grandaughter to 
Tiberius. 

* is better known from the odes addressed to him by Horace, 
Carat I. zsvi, III. xviL 

* Pomponius Flaccus was one of Tiberius's boon cojtnpanions. Sueto- 
nius says, that after he came to the empire, he j^sed a whole night 
and two days in a carousing partjr with Lucius riso and Pomponius 
Flaccus. Suet in Tib. a 42. 
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proprietor of Syria, died some time after ; when a letter from 
Tiberius was recited, in which he complained "that all the 
senators of distinction, and qualified to command armies, 
refused that office; in this difficulty he was driven to 
entreaties, in order to induce some of those of consular rank 
to undertake the provinces forgetting Ammtius, now for 
ten years from going into Spain. The same year 

also died Manjl ^p pispidus , ' of whose wisdom and moderation 
1 have in as was fitting, said enough. Nor is it 

requisite on the display of his nobility, since 

the^^miliffracofe fertile in good citizens; and even those of 
the same family who lapsed into corruption, continued still to 
be distinguished by the splendours of fortune. 

28. In the consulship of Paulus Fabius and Lucius Vitel- 
li us, after a long series of ages, the bird called the phoenix* 
arrived in Egypt, and furnished the most learned of the 
natives and Greeks with occasion for much speculation 
concerning that marvel. The circumstances in which they 
agree with many others of a doubtful character, though not 
undeserving of record, I purpose reciting. That it is a 
creature sacked to the sun, and in the form of its head and 
the various tints of its plumage distinguished from other 
birds, all who. have described its characteristics are agreed : 
as to the nunJl)er of years it lives, accounts vary. The most 
generally received fixes it at five hundred yearn : but there 
are those who affirm that one thousand four hundred and 
sixty one years intervene between its visits ; and assert that 
the three former phmnixes appeared, the first in the reign of 
Sesostris, the next of Aniasis ; and that one was seen in the 
reign of Ptolemy, the third king of Egypt of the Macedonian 
race, and flew to the city of Heliopolis, accompanied by a vast 
retinue of other birds gazing with admiration on the beauteous 
miracle. But the accounts of antiquity are enveloped in 
doubt and obscurity ; between Ptolemy and Tiberius the 
interval was less than two hundred and fifty years ; whence 
some have believed that the present wm a spurious phoenix, 

' Seo note above, 168. 

* Lucius Vitellius, the new consul, was the father of Vitellius, who 
was afterwards emperor. See more of him. c 32. 

* This occurrence is related as happeuiiipr two years latei*. by Pliny 
(Hist. Nai x. 2, 5) and Dio (Iviil 27)u 
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aud did not proceed from tfie region? of Arabia, nor obs 'rvod 
any of the instincts which ancien^tradition conslantly attri- 
butes to ;the genuine : for the having cornjpleted his 
course oif ye^ on the approach of death hnilds a nest in his 
native tod, and upon it sheds a gehiwatiTe power, from 
whence arises a ^oung one, whose first care, whoe; he is grown 
up, is to bury his father : neither does he go libout this task 
unadvisedly, but taking up a heavy piece of myrrh, tries his 
strength in a long excursion ; and as soon as he finds himself 
equal to the burthen and the passage, he takes his father s 
body upon his back, carries it all the way to the altar of the 
sun, and consumis it in the fire thereon. These accounts am 
not entitled to unqualified credit, and their uncertainty is 
increased by the admixture of matter palpably fiibulous ; but 
that this bird has been at some time seen in Egypt, is not 
questioned. 

29. At Rome, the destiniction of lier citizens continued 
without intermission. Pomponius Labeo, who hs 1 have 
mentioned, was governor of Mmsia, opening his Wins poured 
out his lifeblood ; his wife Paxsea, in emulation of his 
example, did the same. The dread of falling by the execu- 
tioner, inado deaths of this sort a welcome resource ; in 
addition to which, those who were condemned forfeited their 
estates, and were debaiTed the rights of buriaf V of such as 
made away with themselves, the bodies were interred, and 
the wills were valid, the reward of their despatch I Tiberius, 
however, in a letter to the senate, argued, ‘‘that it was the 
usage of their ancestors, when they would renounce the firiend- 
ship of any one, to forbid him their house ; i^nd thus put an 
end to all gracious intercourse ; a usage he had repeated in 
the case of Labeo : but he who was pressed vrith a chaige 
of maladministration, and other crimes> had a&pght to veil 
his guilt by an act reflecting odium upon othem ; while his 
wife had alarmed herself unnecessarily, for th^ohgh ^ilty, she 
was nevertheless in no danger.” Mamercus &|urus * yas then 

* We have seen Mamercus Scaurus marked as a vlo^iixi, this book, 
^ 9, . Sen^a (Controv. lib. v. in Prsefatione) Bpeaks|df 'h^ as pos- 
sessed of oratorical talent. Dio informs us, that thi tragedy which 
he was accused was founded on the story of AU*eds^ and that Tiberius, 
thinking himself glanced at, said, "Since he makes me another Atreus, 
I will make him an meaning that he would force him to destroy 

himself. Dio, lib. Iviii 
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arraigned afresh, a man of highly distinguished family, and 
an eminent pleader, but of profligate habits. In his over- 
throw the friendship of Sejanus had no share, but an engine 
no less poteiiit to di^t^y, the enmity of Macro> who pursued, 
but more the same arts. The subject of a tragedy 

composed by Scaurus, in which were some lines which might 
bo made to apply to Tiberius, formed the groundwork of his 
tformatiou. But by the a^nsers, Servilius and» Cornelius, 
the crimes pbjectod were of adultery with Livia,^ and 
the rnystorieSi of the mf^^ans.” Scaurus, as became the 
magnanimity of the anci<mt prevented condemnation, 

by the persuasion of JSextia his wife, who encouraged him 
to die and shared his fate. 

30. And yet the informers, when opportunity occurred, 
were surrendered to vengeance ; as were Servilius and Cor- 
nelius, who had acquired an infamous notoriety by the ruin 
of Scaurus, for accepting from Varius Ligur a bribe to drop 
a prosecution, for which they were interdicted fire and water, 
and banished to the islands. Abudius Kufo too, once sedile, 
whilst he brought a charge against Lentulus Gaetulicus, under 
whom he had led a legion, “that he had marked out a son of 
Sejanus for his son-in-law was himself on the contrary 
eoiidomned and banished Home. Gaetulicus was at this time 
commander of the legions in Upper Germany, and wonder- 
fully beloved by them for his unbounded clemency and well- 
tempered discipline. Neither was he unacceptable to tha 
neighbouring array, through the interest of Lucius Aprouius, 
his father-in-law. Hence he was firmly believed to have dai'ed 
to represent to the emperor in a letter, “ that by no choice of 
his own had he set about any affinity with Sejanus, but in 
compliancy with the counsel of Tiberius, and was as liable as 
Tiberius deceived ; nor ought one and the same error 
to pass itinbfefoed in the prince only, and draw down 
destruction dpon all others. He had never violated hi> 
allegiauce j; apd jf no plots wera framed against him, it would 
continue unsfe A successor he should receive as no 

other thamibe h of death. It remained therefore that 

they should as it Were establish a league, by which the priiico 
should still enjoy all the rest of the empire, and he himself 
retain bis province.** Tliis proceeding, however amazing 
‘ Thfl wife of Brusus, the son of Tiberins. 
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derived credit from henoCi that he only of all that were allied 
to Sejauns^ lemmned in safety/ and efvea in high favour, 
Tiberiua considering the public odiicm under which he 
laboured) his great age^ and^ that his authority was upheld 
more by imputation than force. * . 

31. In the consulship of Cains Sestius and Marcus Ser- 
vilius, there came to Rome some noble Burihians, unknown 
to Artabanus their king. He had formerly, through dread of 
Germanicus, reigned with humanity towards his own people^ 
and kept his faith with the Romans ; but afterwards treated 
us with arrogance, and his subjects with cruelty. His confi- 
dence grew out of the successful wars which ho Lad waged 
against the circumjacent nations ; from his contempt of Ti- 
berius,* as enfeebled through age and unwarlike,, fod firom an 
avidity to possess Armenia; over which kingdom, upon the 
death of Artaxias,^ he set Arsaces, his eldest son.. To this 
usurpation was superaddcd an insult, having sent to reclaim 
“ the treasure left by Vonones* in Syria and Cilic’-a / as also 
the re-establishment of the ancient boundaries between the 
Persians and Macedonians he even threwouiina menacing 
and vain-glorious style, ‘‘ that he would invade aU the coun- 
tries possessed by Cyrus, and since by Alexander.” Of this 
secret embassy from the Parthians the most energetic pro- 
moter was Sinnaces, of a noble family and corresponding 
wealth ; and, next to him, Abdus the eunuch, a desoiiption of 
person not despised amongst the Barbarians, hut, on the 
contrary, possessing influence. These two, in concert with 
others of the nobles, sent to Rome for Phraates,* son of king 
Phraates, since of all the race of the Arsacidce, many having 
been murdered by Artabanus, and the rest top young, there 
were none whom they could set upon the , throne. The 

* SuAtoUius says, Tiberius was severely lashed ip, a letter from 

Artabanus, kin^ of the Parthians, upbraiding him with parricide, 
murder, cowardice, and luxury ; and advising him to .expiate his guilt 
by a voluntary death. In Tib. s. 66. \ r 

^ Artaxm in., who w^is seated on the throne of AAnenia by Ger- 
manic’^. See book ii. 56 and 64. ^v, 

^ iTononea was de^sed by the Armenians* and' obli^ to take 
refuge at Pompeiopolis, a maritime city of Cilioia. Annals, book ii. 
4 and 68. 

* He was the son of Phraates IV., and had been sent by his fathec 
as an hostage to Augustus, dee above, book li. 1. 
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deputios represented, ^‘that the.'O needed nothing more than 
a name and a sanction ;~notbiiig more than that a descendan/ 
of Arsaces, with the concurrence of Ca^r, should show him- 
self on the hanks of the JEuphrates.”^ 

32 . This was what Tiberius wished. He fhrnished Phraates 
witli every requisite, and equipped him for the recoveiy of his 
father’s throne ; still holding to his determination to transact 
his foreign afiairs by policy and counsels only,* and avoid 
engaging in war. Artabanus meanwhile informed of the 
combination, was at one time paralysed by apprehensions, 
at another fired with the desire of revenge. And yet, by 
Barbarians delay is reckoned a mark of a servile mind ; 
but instant execution is considered the attribute of royalty. 
Expediency however so far prevailed, that he invited Abdus 
to a banquet, under pretence of friendship, and tied him up 
by a dose of slow poison : Sinnaces he managed to hold back 
by dissimulation, presents, and engaging him in business at 
the same time. Now Phraates arriving in Syria, and laying 
aside the Boman dress and manners, to which for so many 
years he had been accustomed, to assume the customs of the 
Parthians, proved unequal to the hardship of adopting the 
habits of his oountiy, fell sick and died. Tiberius did not 
abandon the enterprise : but set up Tiridates, of the same 
blood, as a competitor with Artabanus ; and for the recovery 
of Armenia, chose Mithridates the Iberian, and reconciled 
him to his brother Pharasmanes, who inherited the sovereignty 
of Iberia ; and over the east, for executing all his projects 
there, he placed Lucius Yitellius.^ 1 am aware that in Rome 
this man was in bad odour, and that many foul acts are 
related of him ; yet in governing provinces he acted with 
primitive uprightness. It was after his return thence, that 
his dread of Caligula, and then his intimacy with Claudius, 
transform^. him into a slave so abject, that he is reckoned as 
an example to posterity of the deformity of flattery : his last 
state swatlowed up his first, and the excellences of his younger 
years are oblitejited by a flagitious old age. 

33. Of the petty kings, Mithridates was the first in mo- 
tion, and incited Pharasmanes to promote his efibrts against 
Arsaces, by force and stratagem ; instruments of corniption 

* L. Vitellius was consul in tho preceding year. See this bovk, c. 28^ 
and note. Compare alse Suet, in Yitell. s. 2. 
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were found, who, by large presents of gold, urged his servants 
to murder him ; at the same time the Iberians made an 
irruption in^ with numerous forced and gained th# 

city Artaxata. Artabanus heard bf thi^ he despatched 

ids son Qrodes, at the head of the Parthiah; to take 
veugeauoe on the enemy, and sent emissaries to hire auxili- 
aries, Phanismanes, on the other hand, united the Albanian 
forces to his own, procured troops from the 'Sarmatm, whoso 
princes engaged themselves on both sides ; according to the 
manner of tiie nation, to embark for pay in opposite quarrels. 
But the Iberians were masters of the passes, and thence 
poured the Sarmatm by the Caspian way into Armenia : 
whereas those that came to join the Parthians, were easily 
prevented ft'om proceeding ; the enemy having shut up every 
ipproach, except one between the sea and the uttermost 
nountains of Albania, which was impassable in the summer, 
"or then, by the force of the Etesian winds, the shallows are 
Hied with water ; but in the winter, the south-wos' yirind rolls 
lack the flood, and leaves the shallows upon the ioast dry. 

34* While Orodes was thus bereft of his allies, Pharas- 
manes strengthened with succours, challenged Idm to battle, 
and, as he declined it, insulted him, rode up to his entrench- 
ments, cut off his foragers, and often hemmed him in, as it 
were in a siege, with parties of troops; till at length the 
Parthians, unable to brook these indignities, beset tlio prince 
and demanded battle. Their only forces were horse; but 
i^harasmanes was likewise powerful in foot : for, tbb Iberians 
ind Albanians, as they inhabit regions covered y^th forestp 
iire more inured to hardness and endurance. *J;hey say " thal 
tliey are descended from Thessalians, at the timb whsn Jason 
having carried away Medea, and had children, byjw^rljfet^ 
to Colchis, upon the death of -d^etes, and took 'pbssifeion of 
the vacant throne.” And many are the traditions which are 
current about him and the oracle of Phrixu8| in reverence 
to which none of them will sacrifice a ram,, ai'bpon this 
animaUthey believe Phrixus to have been carried; thither ; 
whether the same were a ram, or only the fijgdre head of a 
^hip. However, both armies being drawn up in battle array, 
Orodes descanted upon “the empire of the East, the renown 
of the Arsacidfio; and, on the other hand, the ignoble cha- 
racter of the Iberians, with their hireling soldiery.” Pliarus- 
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manes represented to his, tliat " they had ever kept thernselvea 
free from the Parthian yokej that the hi^er their aims, the 
more t^imwn to the if they fled, the greater 

reproach and dahj^h*’ At the a^e time he bade them view 
and compare their OTO tern aitay with the mass of Medes 
tricked ^ t<f them, he said, 

' is a band of herded ; there, a heap of booty.” 

35. Bnt jsnth the Sarmatse, the voice of their* general is 

not the only means of exhortation; they animate one another: 
“they must not,” they said, “begin the fight by a discharge 
of arrows, but break in at once upon the foe, and surprise 
them by a close engagement.” And now the battle com- 
menced ; every mode of fighting might be seen: the Par- 
tliians, accustomed with equal dexterity to pursue or fly, 
opened their ranks, seeking scope for their arrows: the 
Sarmatce, abandoning the bow, which they can use with effect 
but for a short time, rushed in with their swords and pikes : 
6ometime$, ^ in an encounter of horse, alternately charging 
and flying other times in condensed an*ay, breast to 
breast, and arms clashing with arms, they forced back the 
foe, or yielded to the sliock themselves : and now the Alba- 
nians and Iberians grappled with tlic Parthians, dragged them 
from their'JJhorsesy and confounded them by a tw^ofold attack ; 
for besides the assaults from the horse, they were still more 
closely galled by the foot. Meanwhile Pharasmanes and 
erodes, animating the* bmve by their presence, or supporting 
the wavering, might be seen hj all, and therefore soon de- 
scried each other. In a moment they gallop to the encounter, 
with loud shouts and lances poised ; but Pharasmanes with 
the greater , impetuosity : he drove his weapon through his 
opponents helmet, but coufd not follow up the blow, his 
horse hurfyitig him along; and the bi-avest of his guards 
protected the: wounded Orodes. A false report that he was 
slain spirdadhig through the mnks, dispirited the Parthian^ 
and they^ fee victorj^ 

36. Soon affer, Artabanus marched with the whole strength 
of Parthi^ fe have bis revenge; but the Iberians, from their 
superior knowledge of the country, had the advantage in the 
encounter; Nor even thus would he have retreated, but 
.hat Vitellius, drawing together his legions, and spreading a 
rumour that he was about to invade Mesopotamia, made him 
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apprehend a Roman war. Armenia was therefore abandoned, 
and the a&irs of Artabanns were niined; Vitellius inviting 
the Parthians/' tb renounce a king cruel in peace, and bane- 
ful to them in war from the ^sasters he experienced.” Sin- 
naces thereforej whom I have mentioned as ati^ady incensed, 
consults his father A bdageses and OtheiiB, had hitherto 
iisguiaed their disaffection, and finding them how less reserved 
from thek^ continued overthrows, induces them to revolt ; 
while those who had continued in allegiance through fear, 
rather than affection, but now having found leaders, had 
assttlBed-OOUinge^^j^dually joined them. None now adhered 
to Artabanus except SO^ie few foreigners, the guards of his 
person; outlaws and fiigltiyes from their several homes, 
destitute of all sense of honour, aild.>^^different to disgrace ; 
hirelings by profession, and the instruments ()f 

villany and blood. Taking these for his he h^tily 

fled to remote regions, bordering upon Scytfe^V ™ 
of succours; for with the Hyrcanians and 
was connected by affinity: he hoped, too, ijp^hwhile, that 
the Parthians, a people always favourable Pp«<^®s 

after expulsion, but fickle and restless underf^^®^ dominion, 
might undergo a change of sentiment. t 

37« Artabanus having fled, and the rnindsl ^ w^^Parthians 
being inclined to a new king, Vitellius oxhortf® 7 , ^ 

lay hold of the opportunity presented to hinj^^ and, with the 
flower of the legions and auxiliaries, marcB®^ ^ 3 ® banks 
of the Euphrates, Whilst they sacrificed 
one, after the rites of the Romans, a swine, a ^ j 

the other a horse; the neighbouring inhabitailM , 

them, that the Euphrates, without au excess had 

of itself swollen immensely; that at the saihe tiitrf 
foam upon its siufface curled into circles iu t^ ^ 

diadem; an omen of a prosperous paiwage.*V 
preted with greater subtlety, ‘‘that the cominf^^^®*?*' 
the enterpHse would be attended with succesav^WQh, how- 
ever, #<)£ild not continue; and for this 
reliance might be placed on portents exhiH^ in earth or 
heaven, rivers were in their nature 
same instant that they vouchsafed their', omens, withdrew 
them.” A bridge of boats being the army 

crossed ; and the who arrived in t^® ca^p was Oruos- 
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pades, with many thousand horse. He was formerly an exile, 
and had distinguished not a little by the aid he 

rendered Tiberius in putting the finishing stroke to the 
war in Dalmatia:? a service for which he was presented 
with the freedom of the city. Afterwards having regained 
the friendship of bis king, he rose to high honour; and was 
made govemm* bf the. plains, which being encompassed by 
the waters of those celebrated rivers Euphrates end Tigris, 
are called Mesopotamia. Soon after came Sinnaces with 
more forces; as also Abdageses, the pillar of the party, with 
the king’s treasure and the regalia. Vitellius thought it 
enough to have countenanced them with a display of the 
Roman arms, and now admonished Tiridates and the chiefs ; 
him to remember his grandfather Phraates, and Ctesar his 
foster-father ; signal honours and equal incitements to glory 
upon them he pressed “ obedience to their king, and reve- 
rence towards us; that they would each -of them preserve 
their reputations unsullied, and their faith inviolate.” Then 
immediately he repassed with his legions into Syria. 

38. I have related in immediate succession the transac- 
tions of two summers, to afford the mind some repose from 
the contemplation of domestic calamities. For, Tiberius, 
though now three yeai^s had elapsed since the execution of 
Sejanus, was not so far appeased by time, supplications, and 
satiety of blood, means which are wont to soften all other 
men, but that he still punished even stale and dubious impu- 
tations, as the most heinous and recent crimes. Under this 
dread, Fulcinius Trio,* unable to bear up against a host of 
informers who rushed upon him, inserted in his will many 
imputations of the most atrocious conduct against Macro and 
the emperi)r*s principal freedmen : with regard to the emperor 
himseli^ he swd that he was reduced to “ a state of mental 
imbecility fi^ih old ^e; and spoke of his continued retire- 
ment as kind of exile.” These invectives, which the heirs 
of Trio to were by Tiberius ordered to be 

recited ; Whsther to parade his tolerance of a free expression 
of sentiment, and despising refiections upon his own charac- 
ter; or whether from having been long ignorant of the enor- 
mities of Sejanus, be afterwards chose to have them published, 

' Tiberius ended the Uolmatic war, a.c.o. 763. 

> Conueming this noted informer, see above, book ii 28. 
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in whatever language conveyed, and at least tbroiigh tlie 
medium of reproaches to get tius knowledge ©f that truth 
which flattery During the same consuLsliip, 

Granins MajHiianus^ the senator, cha^g^v treason by 
’aius Gracchus laid violent hands upon hiih^lf ; and Tatius 
hatianu)^ who kad been prmtor, under thft same law was 
ntenced to capital punishment. 

39. SimUar was the fate of Trebellienua Ru&s and Sextius 
aconianus.^ For, Trebellienua fell by his own hand ; and 
iconianus, for verses made in prison against the emperor, was 
ere strangled. When Tibenus was made acquainted witl) 

tliese executions, he was not now separated from Italy by 
the sea, nor had the messenger far to travel, but he was in 
the neighbourhood of Rome; so near that he received and 
answered the letters from tiie consuls the same day, or only 
after the interval of a night ; gazing, as it wore, upon the 
bloody torrent as it rolled on from house tp House; and 
watching the busy hands of the ministers of death. In the 
end of the year expired Poppmus Sabinus,* Qjf no very high 
lineage, but by the friendship of the emperor he had acquired 
tlie consulship and triumphal honours. He wo$ also entrusted 
fur four and twenty years with the government of great pro- 
vinces; not for any preeminent accomplishments, but be- 
cause he had talents equal to business, and aspired no higher. 

40. Quintus Plautius and Sextius Papinius were the follow- 

ing consuls. It was remarked aa a matter of horror or sur- 
prise, that Lucius Aruseius and * * * underwent this year 
the pains of death ; so familiar were civil miseried.\ But it 
was a terrifying spectacle when Vibulenus Agrippa, a Roman 
knight, after his accusers had finish^ thefr speeches, taking 
out the poison he had concealed under his gowhiiswallpwed it 
in the very senate-house ; and as he fell for ward, agonies 
of d^th, was by the hurried hands of the diagged to 

the dungeon, where, though already lifelesS; his neck was 
fretted with a halter. Jl^ot even Tigranes,® .wbo ted once 

‘ Trebellienus Bufus was made guardian to the oiuldr^fef Cotys, 
the Thracian king. (Book ii. 67.) For Paoonianu% thin )^k, c. 3, 4. 

Poppssus Sabinus was consul in the time of Anpiatus, A.U.O. 762. 
He commanded in Mossia, Achaia, and HacOdonla, and obtained 
triumphal honours. Book i. 80. 

^ Josephus alludes to this circumstance, Ani xvilL 6. 4. He says, 
Ti^^anes was grandson to Herod. 
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reigiictl in Armenia, but was now accused, could, with the title 
of king, esctipe the lot of the citizens. But CaiuaGalba,* of con 
Biiiiir rank, and the two fell by their own hands; Galba 
upon receiving a disn^ letter from Cscsar, which forbad him 
to undertake h pro^hoe 5 . the Bl8esi, becatise the priesthoods 
which in the prospei^ty of their family he had assigned them, 
and in its distress withheld, he now bestowed, as vacant dig- 
nities, upon dthoirs. This they understood as a signal of death, 
and obeyed it. -dimilia Lepida too, who, as I have related, was 
married to the young Drusus, who had pursued her husband 
with incessant accusations, and during the days of her father 
Lepid us remained unpunished, though detested, after his death 
was pounced upon by the accusers for adultery with a slave : 
iior was there any doubt of her guilt ; renouncing, therefore, 
all defence, she put an end to her own life. 

41. About the same time the Clitseans, a people subject to 
Archelaua the Cappadocian, aggrieved at being compelled after 
tlie Roman manner to make returns and pay tribute, seceded 
to the ridges of Mount Taiinis, and by the nature of the sitiui- 
tion defended themselves against the unwarlike forces of the 
king; till /Vitellius, president of Syria, despatched to theii 
relief his lieutenant, Marcus Trebeliius, with four thousand 
legionary soldiers and some chosen auxiliaries.- Trebeliius 
begii-t with entrenchments the two hills upon which the Bar- 
barians Were encamped; the lesser named Cadm, the other 
Davara; those who attempted to sally out he put to the 
sword ; the resb^ere reduced by drought. Tiridates, with the 
approbation of the Parthians, took possession of Nicephorium, 
Anthemusias, and, other cities founded by the Macedonians, 
and thence called by Greek names ; as likewise of Halus and 
Ai-tetniit^ tParthian cities; the inhabitants vying with each 
othertiia ^ipr^ng their joy for the change, as tliey execi-ated 
Artabainis, who was bred amongst the barbarous Scythians, 
for his cruelty, but in Tiridates hoped to find a humane spirit 
from his Reman education. 

42; Bx^^^ve was the flattery displayed on this occasion by 
the citissehij of ;Scleuoia, a powerful city, surrounded with walls ; 
nor ha4i|‘:lii;]^4 ihto the barbarous usages of the Paithians, 
but still reWned the institutions of Seleucus, its Greek founder. 
Three hundred citizens, chosen for their wealth or wisdom, com- 
1 Caius Qalba was brother to Gsdba afterwards emperor. 
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poso as it were a senate ; the populace too have thoir share of 
power; and when all act wth unanimity, they despise the Par- 
thians; but when discoiti reigUE^ while;e|^h side invites foreign, 
aid against their competitors, the power called in to suppoit a 
party gets the mastery of This had lat^y been exem- 
plified in the r^gu of Artabanus, who delivered the cont 
monalty to the dominion of the nobles, with a view to his own 
advantage j for the sovereignty of the people veiges on libei-ty, 
but the domination of a few comes nearer to absolute mon- 
archy. Upon the approach of Tiridates they heaped upon bin 
all the honours paid to ancient kings, with all the additions 
which the ingenuity of modern time has introduced; and with 
the praises of the new prince poured forth invectives against 
Artabanus, " that only by his mother was he of the blood of 
the Arsacidm, in every other respect an alien from their race.” 
Tiridates committed to the people the government of Seleucia; 
and soon afterwards, while deliberating about the day for 
solemnizing his coronation, he received letters fiom Phraates 
and Hiero, who were invested with the most influential prs8- 
fectures, entreating a brief delay : it was agreed to await the 
arrival of men so high in powder, and in the meantime the 
court proceeded to Ctesiphon, the seat of empire. But as from 
day to day they delayed coming, the Surena/ before a nume- 
rous and applauding assembly, bound the royal diadem on the 
head of Tiridates, according to the custom of the country. 

43. And had he at once proceeded into the centre of the 
kingdom and the further provinces, the Natation of the 
wavering would have been overcome, and all Woiilld have been 
unanimoutf^in acknowledging him. But by ^sie^g a fortress, 
whither Artabanus had conveyed his money and concubines, 
he afforded opportunity for renouncing the coiph]^t. For, 
Phraates and Hiero, with such others as ha4 not in 

celebrating the day chosen for his coronation, some ffdm fear, 
others from envy of Abdageses, who then ruled the hew king 
and the court, went after their former king Ariabanus. They 
found him in Hyroania, all filthy and neglected, 
precarious support with his bow. At first he terrified 
and apprehended treachery : when th^y assure^ Urn of their 

* The office of Surena was in point of dignity next to the prince. The 
title appears t< have been hereditary in a certain fami%, like the 
Roman *^Ca9sar 
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honour, and that they were come to restore him to sovereignty, 
he took courage, and asked, ^'whence the sudden changed’ 
Hiero, in answer, inveighed fl$^nst ** Tiridates as a boy, and 
said that the empire wcis no lon^ adminu^red by one of the 
Arsacidm; but the empty title of empire was possessed by 

one enervated by fMteign luxury, while its powers were wielded 
by Abdageses and his family.** 

44. Fiom long experience in reigning, he felt that, how- 

ever Mse in fHendship, their hate was unfeigned : and merely 
staying to get logger some Scythian succours, lie hastened 
away that he mknTwticipate the devices of his enemies, and 
the defection Jj^^pihdends : neither changed he as yet his 
wretched appaMpI^ he might attmct the commiseration of 
the populace; no expedient untried, nor prayers nor 

wiles, to engage in his interest such as wavered, to confirm 
such as were inclined to him. He was now approaching the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia, when Tiridates, hearing with dis- 
may of the proceedings, and of the arrival of Artabanus at 
tlie same moment, was perplexed and undetermined in the 
plan he should pursue; whether to make head against him, 
or protract the war by a lingering policy. They who preferred 
a battle and a speedy issue, argued “ that the enemy’s forces 
were still in disarray, and their bodies exhausted with the 
length of their march ; while not even their minds could bo 
made up to obedience, betrayers and open enemies as they 
were so lately of that same prince whom now after expulsion 
they espoused.” But Abdageses advised “ a retreat into Meso- 
potamia, that there defended by the interposition of the river, 
they might have time to arm the Armenians and Elynimans, 
with other nations in their rear; and being thus strengthened 
by con^erate troops, and such as the Roman general sliould 
send, tnl^ might try the fortune of war.” This advice pre- 
vailed, as the influence of Abdageses was predominant, and 
Tiridates irresolute in facing dangers But their departure 
had all the appearance of flight; for the Arabs beginning the 
desertion, the rest followed, and retired to their several homes 
or to the camp of Artabanus ; so that at length Tiridates, with 
a few attendant returning to Syi-ia, relieved all fror4 the 
disgrace of defection. 

45. The same year the city suflbi^d grievoudy flfum a fire, 
which burnt down the part of the Circuacoudguoua to Mount 

TAG. — VOL. L ft 
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\ventine and the moiiu*. itself : aloss which turned to the glory 
?f the prince, as be paid the value of the houses and clusters 
of tenements^ destroyed. A hundred tbouaand great sesterces 
lie expended m this bounty^whioh proved the more grateful 
to the people, ea he was ever speiii%iii his owu private 
building: iu truth, his public works never exceeded two, the 
temple of Auguiftus and the scene of Pompe/S theatre; nor, 
when be had finished both, did he dedicate either, whether 
prevented Tby old age, or despising popularity. ]Por ascertain- 
ing the damage of the several sufferers, the four sons-in-law of 
Tiberius were appointed, Cneius Bomitius, Cassius Longinus, 
Marcus Yiuicius, and Bubellius Blandus; assisted by Publius 
Petroniii^ nominated by the consuls. To the emperor like- 
wise were decreed honours, devised according to tiie genius of 
those who proposed them. Which of these he would accept 
or reject was a matter of uncertainty, as he died ih a short 
time. For not long after, Cneius Acerronius and Cains Pontius 
commenced their consulship, the last under Tiberius, when 
the power of Jilacro was excessive; for, as he uo time 

neglected the tavour of Caligula, he courted it now liiore and 
more earnestly every day; and after the death of Claudia, 
whom I have mentioned to have been espou icd to the young 
prince,* he constrained Ennia his own wife to inveigle Cmiguia 
by pretending she was in love with him, and to secure him by 
a promise of mar.'iago, while he declined nothing that opened 
his way to sovereignty ; for although naturally impetuous, yet 
111 the bosom of his grandfather he hud become an adept iu 
the hollow arts jf simulation. 

46. The emperor was aware of this, and thence he was 
puzzled about naming a successor to the empire : * and first 
as to which be shouhl select of his grandsons, of tlio 

son of Drusus was nearer in blood, and dearer iu*oint of 

' For the proper moaning of hisula, see Smith's Diet Ank^ ewpi JF/otue. 

* Bee th-0 nook, c. 20. Suetonius says she died in childbed. (Life of 
Calig. «. 12.) The intrigue with Ennia la there related in a manner 
soKiewhai different. 

® Hereditary succession was not admitted by the Eoxnane. Undt*r 
colour of preserving ancient forms, the senate was stiU supijjtoaed to bo 
the di^pository of the public ufind, and, in case of a demise, the prince 
elective. Tlie legions soon usurp^ tho dght of uaihuig a sue* 
cossor. The Caisarean line, as long as |t lasted, was respected by the 
army. After the death of Nero, the last of tha dmsara, wars fierce and 
bloody wlire the couseipience. 
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atFection, but as yet a child ; the boii of Oenuaincus had 
arrived at the vigour pf youth, and the favour of the people 
attended him^ a i^otim&vs with bis ginndfiither to bate Inm. 
He had even debia^ with himmlf ohQUt Claudius, as he ^as 
a sedate character iuelined to liberal studies ; but his de- 
ficiency in mental vigour formed an impediment. In case he 
sought a successor apart from his own familv, he dreaded leU 
the memory of Augustus, lest the name of the Caesars shoul d 
be scome^pnd degraded. For, it was not so much that he 
cared to the present generation, as that he was de- 
sirous well with posterity. Still wavering, and 

his strerigln decaying, he was soon induced to leave to the 
decision of fortune a question for which he was unequal, 
though he dropped some expi*essions from which it might be 
gathered that he had an insight into futurity: for he up- 
braided Macro, in no obscure and indirect terms, " with for- 
saking the setting sun and turning to the rising : ** and of 
Caligula^ who in some incidental conversation ndiciiled SylLi, 
he foretold, that he would have all Sylla s vices, and none of 
liis virtues.” At the same time, embracing the younger of 
ilia grandsons^* not without many tears, while the countenance 
of Caligula, assumed a stern and angry aspect, he said to him, 
** Thou wilt slay him, and another shall slay thee.” But, while 
his illness became more and more serious, he relinquished 
nothing of his libidinous excesses, affecting strength of con- 
stitution ly showing how he could bear illness. He was wont, 
too, to ridicule the physician’s art, and tho e wdio, after the 
age of thirty, needed to be informed by any one else wdiat 
benefited or injured their constitutions. 

47. At home, meanwhile, were sowni the seeds that were 
destined "to yield a harvest of blood after the decease of 
Tiberius LajUus Balbus had charged Acutia, some time the 
wife of PdbUus Vitellius," with high treason ; and. as the 
senate Weiro, her condemnation, decreeing a reward to 
the accuser^ Junius Otho, tribune of the people, interposed 
his veto; hence their mutual hate, and afterwards the exile 

* Thi$| the of Drusua, who hod been cut off by Sajanna. 

Book iv. Ee t^fterwarda put to death by Caligula. (See Suet in 
Calig a. himself died by the asaaasin'a dagger. (Suet in 

Calig. a. 

* Forlhibliufl ViteUluit, see book v. 8. 

r2 
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of Otho. Tlicn Albucilla, infamous foi her ma i j amours, 
who had been married W Satrius fundus,* the man who 
revealed the oonsptia^ of impiety 

toward^^ p In the chai^ were: .involve^ as her ac- 
eom|j^^;0a’ ^ Cneius Domitln^Tibius Marsus, 

and A Of the noble det^iit of Domitius 1 

have spbji^h bgfdre; Marsus, too, was diati 2 :^isbed by the 
ancient dignities of his house, and his own leaniing. 

Tiie minutes, however, transmitted to the ^iiate> imported, 

that ih l!h eitamiuation of the witnesses, aild torture of the 
slaves^ Macro had presided:” and as there name not any 
letter from the emperor against the accused^ it wes suspected, 
that, while he was ill, and perhaps without his privity, the 
accusations were in great measure forged, in consequence of 
the notorious enmity of Macro to Amintiua 

48. Domitius therefore by prepiiriiig for his< defence, and 
Marsus by seeming determined to stairve himself to death, 
protracted their lives. AiTuntius, to the importimity of his 
friends, urging him to try delays and evasic .^ answered, 
** that the same measures were not honoumbfe to mou 
alike : he had lived long enougli; his onlj regiet was, that 
exposed on all sides to derision and peril, ne 1^ submitted 
to bear thus far an old age loaded with anxieties ; long ob> 
noxious to the malice of Sejanus, now of Macro, j^ways of 
some minion of power; not because he giiUty of any 
crime, but because he was intolerant of .tip ^ose^ iniqui- 
ties. Grant that the few and last Tiberius could be 

got over, yet liow could he escape he wonld have to 

endure imder the youth who threateni^ to succ^d him ? 
When the mind of Tiberius, a man of consummate experi- 
ence, underwent such a convulsion ian4 transfo)^a^pu from 
the potent influence of imperial power, W^;; if ^ that 
Caligula, who had scarce outgrown bis childhc^' igbdmiit of 
eveiy thing, or nursed and principled in tlfe 
follow a optirse more righteous under the giiidmice of Macro ; 
iiHi i^me Macro, who, as the more expert villisitl, having been 
selecled for the task of crushing Sejanus, hiaid^ bhuight the 
eoriithobwealtli to a state of wretchedness by 

)i8 numerous atrocities ? He had now befqm himr’ he said, 

' Slahnus Secundus had been the active agent bf S^aniitk See book 
V. o4i and this book, a 8. 
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“aprcspect of slavery still more embittered; and therefore 
it was that he withdrew at once the horrors which had 
been enacted, While pouring 

tbrth these 4^ a prophet, 

lie opened;^ waa wise ia resorting 

to suicide the following testify* Albudlla, after 

indicting an inefl^tual wound upon hei^if,»wa^ by order of 
the senate^ dragged to prison. As to the minist^ of her 
lusts, it waf decreed, ^Hhat Carsidius Sacerdos, of prsetorian 
rank, shoim b^i^ed to an island; Pontius Pregellanus 
expelled senate ; and that upon Lmlius Balbus the same 
penalty be inflicted."* The senators gave the latter judgment 
with feelihgs of joy, as he was accounted a man of turbulent 
cloqaeno6» and sulcus in his efforts against the innocent. 

49. About the same time, Sextus Papinius, of a consular 
family, oho^ a sudden and frightful end, by thro^wing him- 
self down from an eminence. The cause was ascribed to his 
mother, who, after many repulses, had, by fondling and ex- 
citement, blight him into a situation from which he could 
escape by death only. She was therefore accused in the 
senate; and; though she embraced the knees of the Others, 
and pleaded/^ the natural tenderness of a mother’s grief, and 
the greafy;]^ weakness of a woman’s spirit under such a cala- 
mity/’ wi^ other motives of pity in the same doleful strain, 
she was baidMiod Home for ten years, till her younger son 
was pastAthoieHppery period of youth. 

50. As for Tiberius, his body was now wasted and his 

strength exhausted, but his dissimulation failed him not. He 
exhibited the same inflexibility of mind, the same enpigy in 
his looks and disooume; and even sometimes by affected 
vivacity to hide his decaying strength, though too 
manifest to to And after much shifting of places 

he settled the promontory of Misenum, in a Villa 

of whic^ T#h^ lord.* There it was discovered 

that his^en4;VNie?^P^^ in the following manner: — In 
his tiuin named Charicles, noted in his pro- 
fession, ,to prescribe for the prince in cases of 

* We tir^ told % Hutar^^ that this villa, formerly the property of 
Caiue Marius, WM purebaBed by Luculius at an immense piiee. (Plu- 
tarch, Life of Marius.) jBirotiers saya^ the ruins are stiU to to seen, 
near the promonto^ of MiseDum. 
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in(lis])osition, bur that he might have some one to coTiault if 
he thought proper CharioIeSi as if he were departing to 
attend his own laflhire, ahd tatdag hold of his hand under 
pretence of leave, felt his ]?ut he did not 

escape detectioiv for he instantly ordered 'tlie laaiertaiuinent 
to 1)6 renewed ; whether incensed, and thetios tW more con- 
cealing his displeasure^ is uncertain ; but at table he continued 
tieyond his wont, as if to do honour to hie f^ioad cn ius 
departure. # Chancles, however, assured Macro ‘Hhat life was 
ebbing fast, and could not outlast two days- Hence the whole 
court was in a bustle with consultation!^ and expresses w^ero 
de^atched to the generals and armies. On the seventeenth 
before the calends of April, he was believed to have finished 
his mortal careei, having ceased to breathe : and Caligula, in 
the midst of a great throng of persons, paying their eongintu- 
l.itions, was already going forth to make a solemn entrance 
oil the sovereignty, when suddenly a notice came, ^Hhat 
Tiberius had recovered his sight and voice, and lad Cfdlod for 
some persons to give him food to restore him.** ^he conster- 
nation was universal : the concourse about Caligula dispersed 
in all directions, every man affecting sor/ow, nr feigning 
ignorance^ he himself stood fixed in silence, -^fallen from the 
liighest hopes, he now expected the worst. Macro, undis- 
mayed, ordered the old man to be smothered with a quantity 
of clothes, and the doorway to be cloaredt Thus expiind 
Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. - 

dl. His father was Nero, and he was on both si4^ a branch 
of the Claudian house, though his mother had been ingrafted 
by adoptions into the Livian, and next into the Julian &mily. 
From his first infancy, his life was chequered hr various 
vicissitudes and perils; for then as a voluntary exifo he fol- 
lowed his proscribed father ; and when taken n stepson into 
the family of Augustus, he struggled with tunny ri’^als, while 
Morcellus and Amppa, and after them the Cicsiirs (kins and 
Luoiu% flourished. His brother Drusus, too, ery[oye4 ^ greater 
degree of favour with the Roman people bimeem But 
his embarrassment arose out of iBMtiAge with 

JuiC whether he should connive at of his 

wife, or repudiate her. Afterwards* up6n hia.intUm from 
Rhodes he found the princess family bereft of h^re, and con- 
tinued its sole support for twelve years. For near four-aud- 
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twenty yeai*s he ruled the Roman state with absolute sway 
J lis inannera also varied with the. coudR^^ of his lortuue: 
his conduct was eixemplaiy^-^n^ fa^^ re^^ in 

a private hut 

while Germanious and : ^er0 akUy^i' ^h manners were 

reserved and mysterious, artftilly a^uming the merit of 
virtues to trhich he had no claim* And y bile his mother 
lived his ch^ieteh exhib^^ compound of g0<^ and evil. 
While he teyld dr feared Sejauus, though dete^^ for his 
cruelties, he^bserved a secresy and caution in the gratification 
of his iustai|jihut at last, when all restraints of shame and fear 
wei-e removed, And he was left to the uncontrolled bent of his 
genius, he broke out at once into acts of atrocious villany 
and revolting depravity. 


BOOK XI.' 

1 ' Messalina, who believed that Valerius 

Asiatidhi^vy^hh had been twice consul, was engaged in an 
adulteroha intercourse with Poppma, was bent upon his ruin ; 
and as shf e^iually coveted his fine gardens, commenced by 
Luoullui^l but carried out on an extended scale, and adorned 
in a style of unexampled magnificence by himself, she suborned 
Suiliiis* td' accuse both him and her. In the plot was joined 
Sosibius, tutor to Britannicus, who under the mask of friend- 
ship wad to v(rarn Claudius *‘to beware of power and Wealth 
in private hands, as dangerous to the interests of princes; 
that Aslatidtis had been the principal promoter of the assassi- 
nation of nor feared to avow it in a public assembly 

^ of this book, comprising no less than six years, ie: 

iosl^ with dthSip gfiirtd of Tacitus. Claudius succeeded to Caligula, who 
was pn|t td by Ohserea and other conspirators, on the 24th of 

January^^^<ii,\^94 The present book begins abruptly in the year of 
Rome 8p0i reigned six years. The very first sen- 

tence is lito]^riooi. The historian, beyond all doubt, had been speaking 
of Messaliha And' Poppssa Sabina; but neither of them is mentioned in 
the mutilated text; 

- Suilius has been already mentioned, Annals^ book iy, fiX* See also 
book xiiL 42. : ’ ^ 
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of the people, nor even to claim the glory of the atrocious 
deed ; hence he had, derived popularity in Rome : hence hm 
Lmie was epmd the provinces: and even now he 

meditated^ ^ the head of the armies in 

Germany { Viatiiie^* and enpported there by 

numerom^ and poiMthl oonnexi<^ he mighty whenever he 
chose, ex4^^,;^aanmction of his countrymen.” Claudius, 
without Rirfch^' despatched Cnspinus, captain of the 
pnetoxian guards, with a body of soldie^ as if a war had 
been to be crosh^. He found him at Bairn, and hurried him 
to Rome in chaius. 

2 Keither was he allowed a hearing before the senate, but 
was privately tried in a chamber in the presence of Messalina ; 
Suilius chatging him with corrupting the soldiery, whom 
by money and abominable lusts he contended that he had 
engaged in his interest, associating himself with them in every 
kind of enormity; with his adultery with Poppseo; ftnd lastly, 
with unnatural defilements” On hearing tbiv:, unable to 
refrain from speaking, the accused broke out, and said, " Ask 
your own sons, Suilius, they will allow tliat I am a man 
and entering into his defence, he wrought powerfrdly upon 
Glaudiui^ and forced team even from Messalina. But the 
empress leaving the room to dry her eyes, warned Yitellius 
“ not to suffer the accused to escape.” She hastened herself 
to accomplish the doom of Poppeea, by suborning persons to 
drive her to a voluntary end by the terrors of imprisonment ; 
a catastrophe of w'hich the emperor was so utterly nnapprised, 
that a few days after, as her husband Scipio wtks at table 
with him, he asked why he sat down without hisivifaf when 
iikiipio answered, that she was no more. 

3. Now, as Claudius was deliberating about »0)Oquitting 
Asiaticus, Yitellius, weeping, reminded him c$ tboif ancient 
fiicndsbip, and the devotion which in common had ever 
paid to Antonia, the prince's mother; and then reni^ithlating 
the sendees of Asiaticus to the commonwei^th, and. in his 
recent exnedition against Britain, with every oth^ argument 
cakukit^ toaxmte compassion, proposed aAei all that 
he snould grant him the free cbmoe of bis.iiioda af death ; a 
sort of olexnency of which Claudius dedamd hlaimpvdbaiiion. 
Aflerwards^ When some urged him to reeort to^bstl^ee, and 

* Fcrmerbr the capital of the AUabioges; mw Yknae in i>auphiii^ 
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die an easy dnath, Asiaticus replied that he would not accept 
the indulgence ; and persisting ift his wonted exercises, ho 
bathed, and evm suppld that 

it would have b6eii:^|i^ dark arti- 
fices of fall by 

the base ^ % of 

Vitellius, he ppehed his veins : but fii-st he vieweij his funeral 
pile, and directed its removal into another plac^ l^st the 
smoke should injure the foliage of the trees and diminish 
the shade, fihoh wee his composure in his last moments. 

4. The senate was then summoned, and Suilius proceeded also 
to accuse the illustrious Koman knights, suniamed “Petra.” 
The cause of their destniction was, that they had accommo- 
dated Valentis and Poppsea with the use of their house as a 
place of assignation ; but to one of them was objected a vision 
during the stillness of the night, in which he had beheld 
Claudius crowned with a chaplet of the ears of com, their 
beards downwards j whence he foretold a dearth of com: 
others have related, that the chaplet he beheld w-as of vine 
biunches ^th white ^1^^ which he construed to portend 
the death pf the prince at the close of autumn. It is un- 
doubted, that fpr a Sroam of some sort or other, both he and 
his brothel W Sacrificed. To Crispinns were decreed the 
insignia of the p and fifteen hundred thousand 

sesterees)’ j^d to Sosibius ten, on the motion of Vitellius, for 
services rmidered to Britnnnicus by his instructions, and to 
Claudius by bis counsels. Scipio, who was also asked his 
opinion, sai4, “Seeing I entertain of Poppma’s deeds the sanio 
opinion as all others, consider that I express the same vote :’* 
thus ol>serving a judicious mean between the dictates of con- 
jugal affeotipn and the compulsion he was under as a sexiator. 

£f. Suilius ^ntinued thenceforward an unremitting and 
mercilesS'/accuser; and many emulated his audacity. Foi 
the empeipr:, by: invading the authority of the magistrates, 
and assuminjg arbitrary dispensation of the laws, had 
opened a rapine; nor of all commodities publicly 

exposed to salP^^^y^ so venal os the mercenary faith of 
liie pleadmv insomuch that Samius, an illustrious Homan 
knight, harixig given Suilius a fee of four hundred thousand 
sesterces, and finding that he was playing false, fell Upon his 
awunl in the house of his advocate. The consequence waS| 
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that a complaint of this grievance being begun by Cains 
Silius, consul elect, whose power and overthrow I shall record 
in their place, <the whole senate rose up as one man and de 
manded the revival of the Ciueiau law^.^^iwhioh in ancient 
times a$)rded a burner against any manf lieeeiving money, 
or a present of any kind, for pleading a cau|Bie« 

6. Hercupooitbe parties against whom this blow was 
levelled, raising a clamour against the motioui SUius, who was 
at variance with Smiius, urged it strenuously^ i^uoting the 
examples of the ancient orators, who esteems Uie praises of 
posterity the fairest reward of eloquence : otherwise, he said, 
an accomplishment the most dignihed of all others would bo 
debased by mei'ccnary services: nor would even faith remain 
inviolate where the greatness of the gains was regarded. But 
if suits were matter of gain to none, there would be fewer of 
them; whereas now, enmities, accusations, animosiUes, and 
wrongs were fomented ; so that, as the prevalence of diseases 
brought fees to physicians, so the corruption of 'Jhe bar was 
a source of revenue to the pleaders They might remember 
Caiua Asinius and Marcus Messala, and more lately Arruntius 
and Eseminus ; that they annved at the higliest diguities by 
a life Unblemished, and eloquence unbought/* This reasoning 
of the consul elect met with the concurrence of tho senate, 
and a decree was about to jmss, making them liable to the 
penalties of the law against extortion, when Sutt|Us, Coss\i- 
tianus^ and the rest, who saw that the effect of the decree N\ns 
not to put them on their trial, for their guilt was manifest, 
but to assign their punishment, gathered round prince, 
beseeching remission for what was passed ; and after m had, 
by a motion of his head, signified his pleasure to hear them, 
they th.us proceeded to argue the matter^ 

7. ** Where was the man,” they said ^ so presumptuous as 

to imtinipste an eternity of fame ? That formed 

^ Itoeus Oincius, tribune of the people, was the author of the 
Cindan so called after his name, In the cotumh^p of tonpronius 
and Qethsgus, a.u.c. 550. It provided against the raeelptof guts and 
pressn^^ but in a course of time foil into disus^ till Atignstns, a.u c 
732,thotight fit to revive it, with an additional % Which tlu^ 

advocate who pleaded for hire was condemned to fbw times tlie 

sum Claudius (as may be seen, a 7) softened the ngohr ,‘of the law, 
allowing a certain fee, and ordaining that whoever took mote should be 
obliged to make restitution. 
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an useful resource in the ordinary tninsactious of life and in 
public affairs, to prevent any man’s being trampled upon by 
his superiors in from the want of advocates ; neither 

Mas eloquence acquired without pains aid expense^ they who 
professed it negl^ed their own domestic concerns, to ajiply 
themsdves tc business of others. Many supported them- 
selves oy the profession 'of arms, some by»the cultivation of 
lands, but no man devoted himself to any pursuit except with 
a foresight of the advantages it produced. ’ Baaily might 
AsiniuS and Messala, enriched as they were by the fruits of 
the war between Anthony and Augustus; easily might the 
Esernini ^^Jlmintii, heirs of wcaltliy houses, assume that 
K>fty tone'f they too were furnished wdth precedents in the 
large muttmerations which rublms Clodius and Caius Curio 
received^r their oratorical exertions. They were themselves 
senators of limited means, and in a state of public peace 
sought Only the rewards of peaceful employments. The prince 
should consider the men of plebeian extraction, who rose to 
eminence by forensic occupations ; if the rewards of liberal 
pursuits were abolished, the pursuits themselves would fixll 
into ded^,’’ These arguments appeared to the prince not 
devoid of force> although deficient in dignity ; he therefore 
fixed the maximum of remuneration to be received at ten 
thousatnl eestercea; those who took more to be held guilty of 
extoriicu: 

8. Abont this time Mithridates,’ whom I have mentioned 
to have reigned in Armenia, and to have been summoned 
before Caligula, returned by the direction of CkudiiiS to his 
kingdom, confiding in the support of Pharasmanes. The 
latter, who was king of the Iberians, and also brother of 
Mithridates, sent advice, that dissensions prevailed amongst 
the Parthians; and that, while the fate of iheir whole empire 
was in snspen^®, things of less moment were neglected.”* For 
amidst the many cruelties of Gotarzes, who had concerted 
the nixtlte of brother Artobanus, with his wife and son, 
whence bOcome an object of terror to all others, they 

’ to Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, was appointed 

by m iiifey the sceptre of Armenia, a.u.0. 788, (See Annals, 

book vi^ 82») He was afterwards brought to Borne in chains, and 
thrown into prison by Cfe^ligula, A,u.a 793. Tacitus says he bad given 
hn account of this transaction j but the history of Caligula is unfor* 
tuuately lost. 
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had in\ ited Bjirdanes to the throne t a prince of great activity 
and enterprise; vrho iii4«ro dim travelled three thousand 
furlongs, droi^ Qotaraee from the 

#liione. With the mm expedition he i^ied 41^ pei^bounug 
piovim^ eti btti Sdienoia, which aloiiO m sway: 

tired with resentment against the Selenciati^ 'ee a people uho 
had likewise revolted from his fether, nather lb<m eohfcilting 
his present interest, he entangled himself In tiiO tiege of a 
city naturally strong, and rendered still more secure by tlie 
protection of a river,* a wall, and a facility of introducing 
supplies. Meanwhile Gotarzes, strengthened by forces from 
tlie Dahiaus and Hyrcanians, renewed the war ; and Bardanes, 
obliged to raise the siege of Seleucia, retired to the plains of 
Bactria, and there encamped. 

9 In this distracted stiite of the powers in the ewt, and 
while it was uncertain how it would terminate, an opoation of 
possessing Armenia was ministered to Mithildates, a^sted 
by the Homan soldiers, who demolished the sirongholdte; and 
by the Iberians, who overran and wasted the For 

the Armenians made no longer resistance, aftei thp &te of 
Demonax their governor, who had ventured a Udtle, and was 
defeated ; CJotys,^ king of the Lesser Armetiln, to whom eer- 
tarn of the nobles had recoui'se, presented a brief obstacle ; 
I ut he was restrained by letters from the emperi^; and the 
tide set In in favour of Mithridates, who fell however into mea- 
fiuras more violent tliaii befitted a prince newly es^llshpd. 
As to the Parthian competitors, when preparing for a battle, 
"hey suddenly struck a league, having been infcttmied of a 
ronspiraoy of their ccmitrymen, which Gotarzes divu^j^ to 
Ills brother. On their interview, they were tit first 
and diffident, but at last joined bands, and then entered into 
an engagement upon the altar of the gods, to rci^ge the 
treason of their enemies, and settle their own mmtea by 
mutual concessions : Bardanos was held tiie motmKorthy to 
retain the monarchy; but Gotarzes, in or^r t«^ove all 
occasion of jealousy, retired into the remot^ gffpBf of Hyr* 

* Tito river here intended is the Tigris. 

^ fhie Is the same Cotys who has been aireedt mentltoSd as ^ing 
Ot part of Thr^ (gee Annals, book it notod Calignla 

ariried his division of that country to the of Rhetnetoloes, 

and made Cotys king of the lesser AnneiJ% A.U,Ci. 791* 
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caiiia. To Bardanes, ufjon his retuni, Seleucia was surren- 
dered, after haring eonthiued m a state of rerolt for seven 
years, to the dishonour of the who^ efforts a single 

eity had So Icmg hlude4 ^ ^ > 

10. He^ tm% took iKMsessioii ^of iSbe most powerful pro- 
viuces> and^ im proce^in^ to reoover Armenia, hut Yibius 
Mursus, lieutenant of Syria, restrained him, by threatening 
him with wiw. Meanwhile Gotarzes^ regi*etting his concession 
of the kingdom, and recalled by the nobility, who felt the 
yoke of slavery more sensibly during peace, formed an army, 
and was met as far as the river Charinda by Bardanes, who 
after an obstinate fight in disputing the passage, remained 
conqueror j and by a series of victories subdued all tlio 
iiatious lying between that river and the Gyndes, which party 
the Dahiaiis from the Arians. There his conquests received 
a check; for the Parthians, though victorious, refused to serve 
at a long distance from home. Accordingly, after erecting 
moimmeuta to testify his power, and that none of the Arsa- 
cidoB before him had obtained tribute from these nations, he 
returned, covered with glory, and therefore the more imperious 
and insupportable to his subjects, who, accoiding to a precon- 
certed plot, slew him, while off his guard and intent upon the 
chase, in the flower of his youth, but equalled in renown by 
few aged kings^ had he studied to be beloved among his coun- 
trymen as much as he did to be feared among his enemies. 
The assassination of Bardanes produced fiesh commotions 
amongst the Parthians, divided txs they were about choosing 
a successor to the throne: many inclined to Gotarzes; some 
to Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates, and by him given 
as a hostage to the Romans, (rotai zes eventually prevaileil, 
but was no sooner est ibJislied than, by a course of cruelties 
and luxury, ho forced the Parthians to send a secret meinona] 
to the Koman emperor, soliciting for Meherdates permisbiuu 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

IL Under the same consuls were celebrated the Secular 
games,^ eight hmSdred years after the found mg of Rome, and 

* The Seoidiir gitmea were exhibited by Aufirustua, in theconsulsbip 
of CaittS Fumiua md C. Silanus, a.u.c. 737. The famous Oannen Sttcii* 
lare of Homca hwr made Ijliem univeraally known. In their first insti- 
tution, they were to be celebrated at the end of every century ; but 
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sixty-four after they had been exhibited by Augustus. The 
computations of both prinees i pass over; as having been 
suffidleatly ex|daii»sd by me In my History of the emperor 
Domitiani for 1^ too exhibited ll&ooJar gamei^ at which I 
assisted in {jerson^ and the more assiduonaly aaltme invested 
with the quindecimviral priesthood, and at that time pnetor j 
a circumstanoe which from no vaingloiy I relatOi but oecause 
in ancient times the college of fifteen preddod iu that fes- 
tival^ and the magistrates chiefly dischai^d the offices of the 
solemnity. Whilst Claudius l^held the exhibition in the 
Circa% the young nobility representing on horseback the game 
of Troy/ and amongst them Britannicus, the emperor’s son, 
with Lucius Domitius, who was afterwards adopted into the 
Claudian family by the name of Nero, and succeeded to the 
empire^Domitius was received with especial favour by the 
populace, which was taken as a presage of his future great- 
ness j and currency was given to a tradition, *‘th^t in his 
infancy two dmgons were posted near him, like guards — 
a mere fable, and flamed in imitation of the mu a :tiloua tales 
of foreign nations; for Nero himself, a prince who never 
abridged his own fame, w^as wont to declaim that in his 
chamber only one snake at most w^as secn.^ 

12, But this partiality of the people arose from the mo- 
irory of Germanicus, of whom he was the only remaining 

that regulation, as we learn from Horace, wras changed to every 
hundred and ten years : — 

“ CertuB undenos decies per annCs 
Orbis, ufc cantus referatque hides 
Ter die ciara, totiesque grata 
Nocte frequented." 

^ The Trojan Game is de8cribe<l by Virgil, iEneid v. 545. {Suetonius 
Bays it was exhibited by Julius Cnesar; when two Companies, 6m coa- 
Bidting of grown up lacU, and the other of boys of a lesser si»e, dis- 
r»layed their skill in horsemanship. (Suet, in Jul. Goto. s. 30 ) This 
may account for the appearance of Bntannicus and. Bomitiuf Nerf>, 
both at that time extremely young. 

* Suetonius explains the origin of this fable He »sys there was a 
report that certain assassins were hired by MessSlina tc strangle Nero 
m his bed, in order to remove the rival of Britaanlctts* The^mva went 
to exeo^ their purpose, but were frightened by crept 

from binder his pulow. This tale was occasioned by the finding of a 
eerpottVs skin near Nero's pillow, which, by his mothet^s^ order, he 
v^ore for some time upon his right arm, enclc^ bk n golden bracelet. 
Suetonius^ in Nerom s. 5. 
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Diale descendant ; and the popular commiseration for his 
mother Agrippina was increased on account of the barl)arity 
of Mcssalinai who, always her relentless enemy, and now 
inflamed with more than ordinaiy ra^ge,* was prevented from 
fabi’icating charges and suborning accusers by a new attacii^ 
nieiit, whicli she carried to a pitch bordering on frenzy ; for 
she was so vehemently enamoured of Caius ^lius/ the hand> 
homest of the Boman youth, that she obliged hhn to divorce 
his wife Julia Sikna, a lady of high quality, and had hei^ 
adultem to heitselfc Nor was Silius blind to the danger and 
malignity of his crime ; but, as it was certain destruction to 
decline her 8uit» and there were some hopes of beguiling 
Claudius, while great rewards were held out to him, he was 
content ^ take the chance of what might happen thereafter, 
and eiijoy the present advantages. The empress proceeded 
not stealthily, but went to his house frequently, with a 
numerous train, accompanied him incessantly abroad, loaded 
him with presents and honours; and at last, as if the fortune 
of the empire had been transferred with the emperor’s wife, at 
the house of her adulterer were now seen the slaves, freedmen, 
and equipage of the prince. 

13. As for Claudius, ignorant of what his own wife was 
doing, and then exercising the functions of censor, he rebuked 
the people by severe edicts for their wanton excesses at tlie 
theatres ; for they had olFered gross insults to Publius Pom- 
ponius, a man of consular rank, at a dramatic representation 
which he had given to the stage ; and also to several ladies of 
high rank. He restrained by an act the barbarity of cre- 
ditors, prohibiting their lending money to young men, to be 
repaid with increase upon the death of their fathera. The 
waters.that rise in the Simbruine Hills ^ were by him conveyed 

' Silius W 9 S comul elect, as idready mentioned in this book, c. 5 
Juvenal aay»-*-» 

** Ellge quidiiam 

Suadendum esse putes, cui nubere Cscsaris uxor 
X)^mat Optimiis hie, et formosissimus idem 
Geutie patriciee* rapitur miser extinguendus 
cculis.”— Sat. x. 8S1, 

* The Simbmitto’ Hills, according to Bretior and other commentatois, 
are the hills that overlook the town, formerly called Sublaqueum, now 
Subjaco, about forty miles from Home, towards the east, and not fiur 
from the Sacied Cave, now U Monastero del Saoro Speoo. The waters 
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to Rome ; and to the Roman alphabet he added letterb of 
a new form, and made them known, having learnt that even 
that of Greece was net devised and completed at ont^^e. 

14. The G^s^^tilans were the first who formed characters to 
represent the conceptions of the mind, and that by figui'cs 
animals* Specimens of th^ and they are the most ancient 
rnonummits of«the history of human kind, are to be seen 
engraven upon stones. The Egyptians also give out that they 
were the, inventors of letters ; tliat the rhcenicians learnt 
them from them, and, as they were the masters of the sea, 
introduced them into Greece, thus acquiring celebrity as the 
inventors of what they had received from ot^rs. For histoiy 
records, “ that Cadmus, arriving there in the Phoenician fled, 
instructed the as yet rude and uncultivated nations of Greece 
in that art.” Some hold that ‘‘Cecrops the Athenian, or 
Linus of Thebes, and Palamedes the Aigive, who lived during 
the Trojan times, invented the forms of sixteen letters ; and 
that by others afterwards, especially by Simonides, the icst 
were added” As to Italy, the Etruscims lei^/tied them of 
Daiuaratus the Corinthian; the native Latins, oH Evander the 
Arcadian ; and the fashion of the Latin letteis was the same 
with the most ancient of the Greeks. Bo< we, too, had few 
at first; afterwards additions were made to them. Claudius, 
following this example, added three more, which continued in 
use during his own reign, and were thenceforth abolished, 
but are to this day seen in the tables of bfosa on which are 
published the decrees of the people, and which nre fixed in 
the temples and great squares. 

15. He next made a representation to the senate concern- 

ing the college of soothsayers, “ that they would not suflhr 
the most ancient discipline of Italy to be lost through 
supineuess : that frequently during times of public calamity 
recourse was had to them ; and that by t>^ir counsel the 
sacred ceremonies were retrieved, and oUlt|l^ated thereafter 
with more strict observance ; and that the of Etruria, 

whether from their own suggestion, or at the instance of the 
Roman senate, had always preserved the scienoe, and con- 

iKHuing from two fountains, known by the names qf OuHius and Ca;nt 
leuH, were, by the direction of Clandius, brought lo Borne in cnualrs 
made with great labour and vast expeasOb See Fliny*a de8i'ri]>tioo, 
hb. xxxvi. a. 15. 
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veyed the same to posterity through certain families ; but 
tliat it was now neglected, from a general indifference to 
worthy arts, and more especially from, the growing prevalence 
of foreign superstitibhi/ w republic at 

present prospered ; wits thSfr duty ; to show their grati- 
tude to the. g(^ times 

those sacred rites ^hich nad been otdtivated ih seasons of 
perplexity^, the sen^ decreed, '^thSt .the pontifis 

should inquire WMt parts in the mystery of soothsaying 
ought to 

1 6. The j^e year, the Cheruscan nation had redoturse to 
Rome for a king^ their domestic wars having swept away 
their nobles, aui^of the I’oyal stock only one remaining who 
resided in the city, named Italicus. He was the son of 
Flavius the brother of Arminius ; his mother, the daughter 
of Catumerus, prince of the Cattians. ITe was himself of a 
handsome person, and trained to arms and horsemanship, as 
well after the manner of his own country as of ours. The 
emperor, therefore, furnished him with money and an escort-, 
and exhorting him boldly to assume his hereditary honour,** 
reminded him ^ithal “that he was the first who, being bom 
at Rome, nor held as a hostage there, but living as a citizen, 
w^ent forth tb ascend d foreign throne.** His accession was, at 
first, hailed vdth joy by the Germans, the more so because, 
as his mind; was untinctured with their civil dissensions, 
he showed np particular favour to any in his conduct. The 
people soubded his praises and paid him homage : sometimes 
he showed himself all affability and moderation— qualities 
that could provoke the displeasure of none ; but frequently 
surrendered HiniBelf to di'unkeuness and libidinous excesses, 
in which barbarians take delight. And now his name was 
famous amongst the adjacent nations, and even amongst 
those more remote ; when those who had flourished during 
the reign of :^ption, taking umbrage at his ascendancy, 
betook thetia^Jyee to the several neighbouring nations, and 
represented^ ^ ^ ancient liberty of Germany was de- 

parted, and tSq Itom power triumphant. Was there then,” 
said they, lio native Cheruscan worthy to fill the throne, 
Uiat the pffsprihg of Flavius the spy must be lifted over all 
their heads I j^^yain was the pretence of his relationship to 
Arminius j since even the son of Arminius were to be dreaded 

TAG. — VOL. I. s 
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ill the sAiiie station, if he were bred, as he was, in a hostile 
Boil, infected by a foreign nurture, foreign slavery, foreign 
I nan nors, foreign, everything: and if he inherited tlio spirit 
of his father, heyer bad man against his native 

cuuutiy arid his own household gods niore rancorously than 
the &ther;)^lt$lious,”' ' ’ . V,. 

17. By these and similar incitemente^ & together 

a numei*ous arfny; nor were the followers pf Italicus fewer. 
They urged in vindication of himi “ thiit he had not seized 
the throAe by force or invasion, but held own 

choice and invitation ; and since in the splendotif^m his cleseeut 
he surpassed all others, it became them to. ti’ial of liis 
virtues, and see whether he would show Worthy of his 

undo Armiuius, and his grandfather Catiither’us: nor need 
the son blush, that his father’ had never violated that faith 
towards the Romans which with the approbation of the Her- 
mans he had sworn to keep: false and hypocritical was tlie 
pretence of liberty, urged by those who, degenerate in their 
own lives, and disastrous to the state, placed their only hopes 
in rending their country by civil discord.” Tlie king had the 
hearts and accLunatioiis of the people; andjha great but lie 
between these Barbarians, ho came off ricionous,; but aftor- 
wiu'ds, transported with his good fortune, he grew imperious, 
was expelled, and again restored by the forces of the Longo- 
bards; and he cuiitiiuied to bring trouble ou the Cher uscan 
state no less in his j^rusperity than his adversity. ' 

18, About the same time the Cliaucians, free, from civil dis- 
sensions, and encouraged by the death of Sanquihius, governor 
of lower Germany, made incursions into that province, under 
tiie conduct of Gaimascus, while Corbulo wae ,oh his way to 
succeed him. Gaiiuascus was of the country of the CJanih 
fates, had long served the Romans as an ouxiliairy, but de- 
serted^; and furnishing himself with some light- fearks, became 
a desperate pirate ; infesting principally the doaste of Gaul,^ 
u nation which he knew to be rich and unwarlike. ; But when 
Corbulo entered the province, ho proceeded wijjbi the utmost 
circuiAspection, and in this his first mfriit^. 

* For ah account of Flavius, the father, see Ahhalis, boblc li. 9, 10. 

f Tho countries now called Zclaude, Brabant^ ahd ^Jl^ders. lu those 
j[>arfcs there were sevoral canals and inlets of between tho 

Schekl, the Meuse aud the Ilbine. 
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fonndatiou of his future glory; he pushed his galleys down 
the channel of the Bhine, and the other vessels along the 
ajstuaries and canals^ according as e^h was suited to the pur- 
pose. Thus, havuig sunk tfie wherries, and dnven 

on t Gaiiiiascus, he t^k Order firat for settling effectually the 
afiiiirs of the provihoe, and then restored the ancient discipline 
amongst the legioui^ :^ to military toils and 

oyfcrations, and iohk delight in depredations only. Under 
Corbulo no man .jjared to stir from his rank, nor,^ mthout 
orders, attack the ‘ foe : - the piquets, the w^atches,*aU their 
duties by d% or by i:^ht were constantly performed under 
arms: it is repoi^ed, that he punished a soldier with death 
for digging in the trenches without his sword; and another 
for being tliere armt^ only with his dagger.” Instances these 
indeed of overmuch severity, and withal of dubious authority ; 
but still 'whether true or false, their existence proves that the 
general was a strict disciplinarian ; and one may conclude how 
vigilant in detecting, and how inexorable in punishing offences 
of magnitude, must have been the man wlio could be believed 
caj)ablc of visiting trifling delinquencies with so much asperity. 

19. The terror inspired by this system, however, aflected 
the army and "the enemy in opposite w^ays : the courage of 
the Bomans wj^- augmented, the ferocity of the Barbarians 
gave way under it. Hence the Frisians, who after their re- 
bellion, begun in the defeat of Lucius Ap)roniusd had continued 
ill fierce hostility, or in a state of hollow and precarious 
allegiance, gave hostages, and settled themselves in the ter- 
ritory assigned them by Corbulo : he also placed them under 
the government of a senate, magistrates, and laws; and, to 
ensure their subjection, he erected and garrisoned a fort in 
their country, despatching proper piersons to solicit the greater 
Chaucians to submission, and at the same time to circumvent 
Gaiinascus. The stratagem succeeded ; nor did its employ- 
ment against a 4o^rter and a violator of his oath, reflect dis- 
lioiionr bn the Bbnmn character ; yet, by his assassination, the 
minds of the \Ohaucians were inflame^ and Corbulo furnished 
them with; ocbh^jioh of rebellion ; and though his conduct was 
applauded by ihQSt men, it did not escape the censure of 
others. “ Why, *^thoy said, “should he provoke k people to 
ai-msi Upg«i the commonwealth must light the consequences 
* See Annals, book ir. 73, 74. 
s2 



ot’failurc ; but, if succo5r»s atteudcd him, a man so sign.dly ro- 
iiuwiied would be dangerous to the tranquillity of the irtato, and 
oppressive to a supine and nerveless jprinoa” Claudius tliere- 
fore was so resolved to prevent any attempts upon Gar- 
many, that ho ordered the Roman foit'oes to recross the ithine. 

20. Oorbulo was now encamping in the enemy’s country, 
when a letter {o that efiect was delivered him* The contents 
surprised him, and though a variety of reflections crowded 
upon him at once, his dread of the emperor's displeasure, the 
scorn of*the Barbarians, the derision of the allies; yet with- 
out uttering a word more than that happy were the Roman 
generals of old,’* he ordered the retreat to bo soundtd. 
However, to prevent the soldiers from relapmng into habits of 
idleness, he dug a canal three-and-twenty miles long, between 
the Meuse and the Rhine; by which occasional inundations 
by tho sea might bo canied off. The emperor however 
allowed him the decorations of triumph, though he had denied 
him tho prosecution of the war. Sl^rtjy* after, the same 
honour was conferred on Curtius Bufhs,.l^ho, in the territory of 
the Mattiacians, had opened a mine in whicli^voms of silver 
wore to be found ; a source of small advantage, imd of no long 
continuance ; but tlie legions suffered from, tho labour of 
making excavations to drain it, and from toiLng under ground 
at works which in the open air are arduous and fatiguing. 
The soldiers therefore, overcome by these hardships, and i>er- 
ceiving that tho sarao drudgeries were exacted from them in 
several provinces, wrote secretly to the empeior, in the name 
of the armies, beseeching him to grant triumphed honoum 
beforehand to those persons whom ho purposed to entrust 
with the command of armies.” 

21. Of the original of (lurtius Rufus, who is represented 
by somo atj the sou of a gladiator, I would not give a false 
account ; and yet I am ashamed to state the truth. As soon as 
he was gi*own up, he attended a Roman qus^stor into Africa; 
where, at the city of Adrumetum, as he Was walking by 
himself in a spacious portico at noon-day, the vision of a 
womc^i exceeding human proportions appeared before him, 
and a voice was heard to this effect; Rufus, hereafter you 
sha’l home into tliis province with proconsular authority.”’ 
inspired with liigh hopes by such a prediction, he returned to 

* This story is related as a fact by tuo you tiger Pliny, lib. vii. ep. 27* 
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Rome, where, by largesses on the part of his friends and the 
v^igour of his own genius, he gained the queestorship ; and stand- 
iiig afterwards for the office of preetor agaiu^^t several noble corn-, 
petitors, carried it by the suffi’age ef thrown 

a veil over his the following 

‘‘ Curtius Rufue S€lenis't0 ^ from himself.” 

With regard to his a sojffj flatterer of 

those above hitn; byerbeairihg to his inferiors^ and surly to hia 
iqiials, ho live||:;te a ^r^t age, obtained the consular power, 
cne honours of; i^hmph, and lastly the government ot Africa; 
wliere he fulfllife^he presage of his destiny^, and died. 

22. About tWiaame time Cneuis Novius, a distinguished 
Uomaii knight, was found armed with a dagger in the throng 
of those who were pajdng their court to the prince; but from 
w hat motives it did not^appear at the time, nor was afterwards 
discovered.' For when he lay stretched upon the rack, he 
confessed hiso'wn design, but named no accomplices; whether 
it was that he concealed them, or had none, is uncertain. 
Under the same consuls it was moved by Publius Dolabelhi, 
“ that a public entertainment of gladiators should be yearly 
exhibited, at the charge of such as obtained the office of 
qumstor:** aA office which in the days of our aucestora had 
been the reward of virtue ; and eveiy Roman citizen, if his 
pretensions were founded oii virtuous pursuits, was free to sue 
for the magistracies; nor was any distinction drawn with 
respect to age^ which could prevent them even in early raan- 
liood from becoming consuls and dictators.' As to the qusestor- 
sliip, it was instituted so far back as the time of our kings, as 
is manifest fpoin a law Curiata, revived by Lucius Brutus; 
and the power of choosing quajstors continued in the consuls 
till the people conferred that honour also; Valerius Potitus 
and iEmiliu^ Mamercus • were the fii'st popular quaestors 
created, twenty tlir06 years after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
to attend to the!ji>ecnniary affairs of the armies; subsequently, 
U])on the multiplieation of business, two more were added to 
ofiiciate at Rotei^," time afterwards, all Italy being now 

' In the cohsulaiiib of Pulvius Flacous and Lucius Manlirts Acidinus, 
A.u.c. 575, Lucius Vulius, tribune of the peoi)le, preferred a billj which 
T)a88ed into law, to seillo at w’liat age the different magistracies niigbt 
I'O obtained. (See Livy, lib. xl. 43.) The quajstorship was the first 
office any person coul4 bear in the commonwealth, and, by the new 
regulation, might be undertaken at the age of twenty -four or twenty- 
live years. 
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tril'ufary, and the revenues from the provineos :xd<led, tho 
nuuiher was doubled: Sylla next, in order to fill the senate, 
upon which he had devolved the authority of adjudging causes, 
created twenty ; and though the equestrian order had since 
recovered the decision of suits, yetvthe g[iw»atorsnip was ceii- 
ferred freely, either according to the dignity of the candidates, 
or the facility^f those who had the disposal of it, till, by tliis 
motion of Dolabella, it was exposed as it were to sale. 

23, In the consulship of Aulus Viteliius and Liudns 
Vipsanins, W'hen the business of supplying tha vacancies in 
tiie senate was in agitation, and the nobility of that part of 
Gaul called Coniata,^ who had long since acquired the distinc- 
tion of confederates and citizens of Rome, now sued for a 
participati^ of otfices and honours; many and various were 
the reas^pJgs of the public ujjon their pretensions, and eager 
were tlj^^fiPorts of the opposite pai'ties to influenoe the tniiul 
of the prince : he was told, ‘‘ that Italy was not fallen so 
low that she could not furnish a supply of senators to her 
own capital. Of old her natives sufficed for ^cruiting the 
people wh(^ were of tlie same blood with thurnseives : nor 
was there any cause for condemning tho inscitutious of the 
ancient republic. Nay, oven at tl\is day, C'tamplea of virfuo 
and renown were roforre<l to, which the icomau genius had 
produced under lior ancient institutions. Was it not enough 
tliat the Vcnctic and Insubrians^ bad invaded tho senate, 
but that a host of foreignei-s, like a band of captives, must 
be introduced ? What distinctions would remain to tho old 
nobility? or to any poor senator from Latium? All public 
honours would be engros-sed by these opulent Gauls; wlujho 
fathers aud forefathers, at the licad of hostile nations, op[)osed 
and slaughtered our armies, and at Alesia^ bcsiegeil tho 
sainted Julius: instances these of later days; but what it 
the recollection should fittsh across tho mind, of those who 
fell before the capitol and citadel of Rome. by tho hands of 
these same men ? They might, in truth, onjoy still the title 
of citizens ; but not profane tho honours pj the senatorian 
rauk> or tlie splendours of the magistraoy/^ 

' Gallia Comata, a genend name for the whcle country to the north 
of the Alps, with the exception of QalUa Narhonensis. 

* The rights of lioman citizens had been obtained for tho people 
dwelling between the Po and the Alps, by Julius Ccesar, 40 b.o. 

See Ca,8ar, Ge Bell. GaU. yit OS. 
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24. The emperor, little aiFectod by these and similar alle- 
gations, answered them o(F hand.; and then summoning the 
senate, thus addressed them : ! v^' ancestors, the oldest of 
whom, Attus Clausus;® thongh of Sabine origi^^ was at once 
enrolled aniong, !^ citizens, and adopted into the patri- 
ci.ni rank, furnish me with a lesson that I ought to pursue 
similar measures in directing the affairs of, the common- 
weal th, ,aaad transfer to Rome everything that is of pre- 
en; ineaiiiiient wheresoever found. Nor indeed am I ignorant 
that from Albjt we. h.ad the Julii, from Camerium tlTe Oomn- 
canii, and the. Poreii from Tusculum : and not to enter into 
a ininute detail of remote transactions, that from Etruria, 
Liicauia, and: all Italy, persons have been incorporated into 
the senate. At last our city became bounded only by the 
Alps ; so that not only, separate individuals, but whole states 
and nations, became ingrafted into the Roman name. We 
had solid peace at homo, and our arms prospered abroad, 
when the nations beyond the Po were presented with the 
rigiits of citizens; and when under pretext of leading out 
our legions into colonies all over the earth, and uniting with 
them the flower of the natives, we recruited our exhausted 
state. Do we regret that the Balbi migrated to us from 
Spain, or mett eqnjdly illustrious from the Narbon Gaul ? 
Their descendants remain yet with us, nor yield to us in 
their love of this our common country. What proved the 
b<ino of the Spai*tans and Athenians, though potent in arms, 
but that they treated os aliens and refused to unite wdth the 
conquered ] On the other hand, so great was the wisdom of 
Romulus, our founder, that he saw several people his enemies 
and his citizens, in one and the same day. Foreigners have 
even reigneit'^yer us. For magistracies to bo .inti'usted to 
the children of freemen is no innovation, as many are erro- 
neously perauaded, but a constant practice of the elder 
people. But;, it ia iirged, we have had wiu-s with the Senones : 
have the- ^oteoians, have the iEquians never engaged us in 
battle] It is capital has been taken by the Gauls ; 

* A speec&i of engraved on a tablet of brass, has been 

found at Lyons; It is set forth at length by Brotier, and relate to tlie 
question stated by Taeitus, namely, the admission of tlife Gauls into the 
l{(.)iaan senate, The historian has not given the argument in the form 
and words of the original speech, but has expressed the substance with 
his usual brevity. « See book xii. 25, nota 
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but by the Tuscans we have been forced to give liost ages; 
and by tlie SamniteSi to pass under the yoke. However, 
upon a review of aU onr wars, none will bo found to liavo 
been mote spe^illT the Gauls j 

and from time uninterrup : iden- 
tified wii|^ Us in customs^ in; onil accompHsli- 

ments^ and dopiiestio allianoeS; let 

amount us their gold and wealth, tlian ei^by them witliout 
our participation. All the institutions,; fathers, 

which are now venerated as most ancient, were once new : 
the plebeian magistrates were later than the patricians ; the 
Latin later than the plebeian; those of other nations i i 
Italy came after the Latin: the present admission of the 
Gauls will also wax old ; and what is this day supported by 
precedents, will hereafter become a precedent” 

25. By a decree of the fathers, which followed this speech, 
the iEduans first obtained the privilege of admission into the 
Roman senate, in consideration of their ancient confederacy 
with Rome, and i)ecause they alone of all the Gauls, arc 
entitled the brethren of the Roman people. About the siinio 
time, all the ancient senators, with those whoec fathers had 
sustained offices of honour in tho state, were by Claudius 
enrolled in the patrician order. For, of the families who by 
Romulus were named of the elder class, or of those added by 
Lucius Brutus and called the younger, theiu were fow re- 
maining : even such as Cajsar^tho dictator .by the Cassian 
Jaw, and tho emperor Augustus by the Seniaii law, had 
created patricians, were now extinct. As these refonriatioiis 
by Claudius, in quality of censor, were a^bepiable to tho 
public, he entered u]jon them with great alacrity. Anxiously, 
deliberating how he might remove from tM^wnato those 
who were of infamous character, he determined to apply a 
new and mild expedient, rather than to follow the rigorous 
example of antiquity; and warned them, ‘‘to consider each 
his own circumstances, and ask leave to retire from the 
order ^ A r^ easily to be obtainedv”; He 
include one list, those who were who 

werelacimed ; that the sentence of the &n$b)p ;'$nd' a voluu- 


* We re^ in »Suetomufl, that Julius Caesar filled up the vacancies in 
tho aeuate, and advanced several commoners to the rank of patneiand. 
Suet in JuJ. Ct»s. a. 4, 
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Uiry retirement from a sense of shame being blenaed indis- 
criminately, might mitigate the infamy of expulsion.” On 
account of these acts, the consul Vipeanius proposed, 'Hhat 
Claudius should be called Hhe fether of the ^nate for that 
the name of father^ of his country ws a common title; and 
his extraordinaiy benefits to the commonwealth ought to bo 
distinguished witfi no ordinaiy ap^^ but the empe- 
ror thought ^isitmvagant, and checked the consul. 

He then on which occasion^ the census 

of the oith^ffll^M^l^ljaillioiis nine hundred and eighty-four 
thousand and iSw^ptwo. From this time ho remained no 
longer a stranger to his domestic reproach, but was brought 
to hear ahd pxnush the crimes of his wife ; which was fol- 
lowed by his burning for an incestuous union with his niece. 

26. Messalina now, the facility of ordinary adulteries 
having produced satiety, broke forth into unheard-of ex- 
cesses; when even Silius, whether impelled by some fatal 
infatuation^ or judging that the dangers hanging over him 
were only tO be averted by boldly confronting them, urged 
“ that all disguises should now be renounced, for matters,” 
he said, f wore gone too far for them to wait for the death of 
the empai^j? r blameless counsels were for the innocent, but 
in glaring: guilt isifety must be sought in reckless daring. 
They were back^ by accomplices who dreaded the same 
doom. Ab fOit himself, he was single, childless, ready to 
marry her, and to adopt Britannicus : to Messalina would 
still remain her present power ; with the addition of security, 
if they anticipated Claudius; who, as he was unguarded 
against tlie approaches of stratagem, so was he headstrong 
and impetuous, when provoked to anger. These suggestions 
were but cbldly received by Messalina; from no love to her 
husband ; but lost Silius, when he had gained the sovereignty, 
should booM; his adulteress; and the treason, which in his 
present perilous predicament he approved, would then be 
estimated jWCprding to its real desert. She, however, coveted 
the d£:: from the gi'catness of the infamy 

attachiniliofiijtl which, with those who are prodigal of lame, 
forms thb depraved appetite. Nc»r 

stayed she till Claudius xvent to Ostia, to assist at 

a sacrifice ; when she celebrated her nuptials with Silius, with 
all the usual solemnities. 



27. I am aware that it will a|jpoiu* fabulous, tiiat any 
liuiuaii beings bhould have exiiihiteti such rcokle^siieiss of con- 
bcMiuonoesj and that, in a city where everything was kiiowu 
and talked of, any one, much more a consul elect, bhould 
Lave ruot the emperor’s wife, on a stated day* in the prosonco 
of persons Called in, to seal the dced^ as for the purpose of 
];rocreation> aud Jhat she should have heard the words of the 
augurs, entered the house of the husbiind, sacrificed to tlio 
gods, sat down among the guests at the miptial l^anquet, 
exchanged kisses aud embraces, and in fine passed the night 
111 unrestrained conjugal mtorcoui’so. But I would not drc>s 
up my narrative with fictions to give it an air of maiwel, 
rather than relate what has been stated to me or written hy 
my seniors, 

28. The consequence w’as, that the domestic circle of the 
prince was horror-struck ; especially, those who had tJie chief 
sway, and who dreadod tlie result, if the state of thingvs 
should be cliaiigod, no longer con lined themselves to secret 
communications, but exclaimed wnth nndisguise^l imiigna- 
tion, *Hhat while the emperors bedchamber Wtie nude tiie 
theatre for a stago-pla^ er ‘ to dance upon, a reproach was 
indeed incurred, but the immediate dissolution of the state 
was not immediately threatened : a young i lau of noble 
rauK, of fasciiuiting person, mental vigour, and just enter 
ing upon the consulslup, wm addressing himself to higliei 
objects ; nor was it any enigma what remamed to bo done 
after such a marriage.” It is true, when they reflected on 
the stupidity of Claudius, his blind attachment to his wile, 
and the many lives sacrificed to her fury, they were unable 
to divest themselves of apprehensions : again* even tU 
]>assivc spirit of the ewperur revived their OonUdenvo, that, 
if they could first possess him with the horrid blackness of 
her crimes, she might be dispatched without trial. But tiio 
danger turned upon this, that she might make a defouco, 
aud that even if siic confessed her guilt, the emperor might 
be deaf to that e^ idence also. 

29. Bttt first it was deliberated by Callistus, whdm* fu re- 
lating the assassination of Caligula, 1 have already mentioned;* 

^ was Mneetor, tho comedian. 

• As the whole history of Caligula is lost, the part whioh Calliatua 
acted ia the catastrophe of that emperor is not to be found in Tacit ua 
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by X.il'cissas, ^vh() plotted the murder of Aj)])ius; and by 
ra)]<is, then the reigning favomite, whether, feigning igno- 
nince of all other circumstances, they should compel MchBidina 
to break off iier amour with Siliua by secret menaces ; but 
they afterwards abandoned this project from fear, lest they 
should themselved be dragged to execution as culprits. Pallas 
was fainthearted j atid Callistus, a courtier. in the last reigu 
also, had learnt by exp<‘rience, that powder was secured 
* iloctually by wary measures than by daring counsels. Nar- 
cissus persisted; witli this difference only, that tie took care 
not to let fell a woixi by which she might know beforehand 
the charge against her, or her accuser ; and watching all occa- 
sions, while the emperor lingered at Ostia, he prevailed with 
two courtesAns, who were the chief mistresses of Claudius, to 
undertake the task of laying the mutter before him, by means 
of presents and promises, and by representing to them in 
attractive colours that by the fall of his wife, their own in- 
fluence would be increased.” 

30. Calpurnia therefore, for that was the name of the cour- 
tesan, upon the first occasion of privacy, falling at the empe- 
ror’s feet, exclaimed/* that Messiiliiia had married Silius;” and 
at the same time asked Cleopatra, who purposely attended to 
attest it, ** whether she had not found it to bo true V* Claudius, 
uj)on a Coufiriuutiou from Clcopatia, ordered Narcissus to bo 
called. He, when he came, begged pardon for his past con- 
duct in'liaving concealed from the prince Jier adulteries while 
they were limited to the Voetii and Plautii; **nor meant he 
now,” ho siild, “to chm’ge Siliu.^ with adulteries; nor urge 
that he should restore the house, the slaves, and the other de- 
corations of imperial fortune : tlie adulterer might still enjoy 
these : let him only bi’cak the iiii 2 )tial tables, and restore the 
emperor’s wife. Know you, Oicsar, that you are in a state of 
divorce 1 in the face of the people, and senate, and soldiery, 
Messulina has espoused Silius: and unless you act witli de- 
hj^ateb, W husband is master of Rome.” 

Cassius was the chief conspirator. He drew into his plot a 

number bfioiding men, aud among them Callistus, a freedmau eii- 
ri(i)ied by the fetors of Caligula. To apologize, in some degree, for 
his perfldy and ingratitude, the enfranchised slave pve out, that ho 
liad orders from Caligula to administer poison to Claudius. By that 
Htory, whether true or false, he varnished over his treachery to Ins 
benefactor, and secured his interest with the next emperor. 
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31. Ho thou sent for his most confidentml friemls, part icu- 

larly for Tiiri’aniiis, superintendent of the stores; next for 
LiLsius Geta, captain of the jns&torto and inquired 

of them: as they avouched with cla- 
morous impoHuriitie^ that he ^ould proc(;ed to 

the camp^ sectnre the his pro^ 

servation before his It is certain, thii ^ was 

so confounded and panic-struck that ho wa^ iuCe^saiitly asking 
‘‘whether hp were still emperor? whether Silins was still 
private man 1” As to Messalina, she never walloped in greater 
voluptiiousness ; it was then the middle of auiumn, and in 
her house she exhibited a representation of thp vintage : tl e 
wine-presses were plied, the wine vats flowed, and round them 
danced women begirt with skins, like Bacchanalians at their 
sacrifices, or under the maddening inspiration of tlieir deity: 
nlie herself, with her hair loose and flowing, wav^ a ihyi*siis ; 
by her side Silius, crowned with ivy, and; wearing’ buskins, 
tossed his head about ; while around them danced the. wanton 
choir in obstreperous revehy. It is reported, tliair' Feet ins 
Valens, having in a frolic climbed to an exceeding high tree, 
w^hen asked what ho saw, answered, ^‘A terrible >torm from 
Ostia:*’ whether it was that a vision of that kitKl presented 
itself to his mind, or that an expression uttered fortuitously 
proved i presage of the truth. 

32 , It was now’ no longer vague rumour; btit 

poured in on all sides with tidings “ that Claudius was apprised 
of all, and approached, bout u 2 >on instant vengeance*” Tliey 
scq iarated; Messalina betook herself to the garden^pf Litcnllus, 
and Silius, to dissemble his fear, resumed the bfhees of the 
ff *rurii. As the rest were slipping off different |vayS, the coii- 
turioiis (Jaine up with them and bound in the 

street, others in lurking pkices, according a^^TO wris found. 
Messalhia, however, though in her distress of deli- 

beration, formed the l)old resolution of mcol^Per husband, 
a lid presenting herself to his view; an expilieht whiph had 
often proved her protection: she likewise ordered thittiWtan- 
nious and Octavia should go forth and embrace their father ; 
:iud besou^t Vibidia, the oldest vestal, to i.u^ircede with the 
c] i ief pon dtf, and earnestly importune his olomehey. She her- 
self meanwhile traversed on foot the whole oiitent of the city, 
attended only by three persons (so suddenly had her whole 
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tram forsaken lu r), anti tlien in a cart employed to carry out 
dirt lV(.»ni the gardens^ took the road to Ostia ; iinpitied by 
any one, as the deformity of her crimes overpowered eveiy 
feeling of the kind*. J 

33. Claudius w^ ill a (State of ho trepidation ; for he 
could not implicitly rely on Geta, the captain of his guards 3 
an cnpiaily fickle instrument of fraud or honesty. Narcissus 
therefore, in contort with those who entertafned the same rais- 
tj’ust, assm^ the ejinperor, that there was no other expedient 
t(j preserve hira than the tmnsferring the commandlt>f his guards 
to one of hteir^umen, for that day only;” and offered him- 
self to undertake it. And, that Lucius Vitellius and Publius 
Lai'gns Csecina might not on his way to the city prevail with 
Claudius to relent, he desired to have a seat in the same 
vehicle, and took it. 

34. was aftenvards currently reported, that, while the em- 
perorCTas giving expression to the opposite feelings which 

his breast, at one time inveighing against the atro- 
citj®;Sf his wife, and then at length recurring to the recol- 
Icx^^ of cor^ugal intercourse and the tender age of his chil- 
dretf, Vitellius uttered nothing but “ Oh ! the villany ! Oh 1 
the treasofi j’* ^ Narcissus indeed pressed him to discard all 
ambiguity of: expi'cssiun, and let them know his real senti- 
ments; but be did not therefore prevail upon him to give any 
other than indecisive answei's, and such ^ would admit of any 
interpretation which might be put upon them; and bis 
example was followed by Largus Ciecina. And now Messalina 
w'as in sight, and importunately called on the emperor to 
hear the mother of Ochivia and Britannicus,” when her accuser 
drowned her cries with the story of Silius, and the marriage, 
and delivered at the sixme time to Claudius a memorial re- 
citing all her whoredopis; to divert him from beholding her. 
Soon after, as the emperor was entering Borne, it was attempted 
to present to him his cliildren by her ; but Narcissus ordered 
them to bo taken aw^ay ; he could not, however, prevent Vibidia 
from iuri^ingj with earnest remonstrances, ‘‘ that he would 
not dolivor his vvife to destruction without a hearing:” so that 
Naix^Wuk "waO; assure her that the prince would 

hear kessaliii^ ^ should have full opprtunity of clearing 
herself; and advised the vestal to mtire, and attend the 
solemnities of her goddess 
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35, The silence of Claudius, while all this was going on, 
was matter of astonishment : Viteiliua seemed like one who 
was not in the secret; the froedman controlled everything; by 
his command) the house of the adulterer was opened, and tlio 
emperor escorted thither; where the first. thing he sliowcd 
him was the statue of Silius, the father, in the porch, though 
it had been decreed to be demolished by the senate; then that 
all the articles befbngiug to tbe Neros and Drusi h^ now he* 
come the price of dishonour. Thus incensed, and breaking 
forth into nienaces, he led him direct to the camp, where the 
soldiers being already assembled, by the direction of Narcissus, 
he made them a sliort s})eech ; for shame prevented his giving 
uttemnee to his indignation, though he had just cause for it. 
The soldiers then clamoure<l unremittingly and importunately 
that the culprits should be tried and ptmished, Silius was 
placed before the tribunal, he made no defence; he sought no 
delay, but begged only to be disjiatcbed imme^ately. Illus- 
trious Roman knights al&o, with similar Srmnoss of mind, 
\\cre eager for a s])Ccdy death. He therefore co*imjianded 
Titiua Proeulos, assigned by Siliits as a guard to i lessalina ; 
Yectius Talons, who coufes'^'d his guilt, and offered to dis- 
cover others; Pompoius Uiducus and SaufollOJ^ -Trogus, as 
accomplices; to be all dragged to execution: oa'Dccius Cal- 
puruianus too, pi-affect of the watcli ; Sulpicius ftufus, comp- 
troller of the games ; and Juiicus Yirgiliauus, the senator, the 
same puiiHimcnt vvas inilicted, 

36. Mnester alone caused some hesitation : he tore off his 
clothes and called upon tlio emperor to behold upon his body 
the impressions of the lash; to remember his own commands, 
(jl'liging him to submit to tljo pleasure of Messaliria witlnait 

others had been tempted to the iniquity by great 
jn esents or aspiring hopes ; but his offence was forced upon 
liim ; nor would any man have sooner perished, had Silius 
gamed tbe sovereignty.” These considciutions afibeted Ckiu- 
dius, and strongly inclined him to mercy ; but bis freedinen 
overruled him : they urged, “ that after so many illustrious 
sacrifice^ be should by no means think of saving a player; that 
in a crime of such enormity, it mattered not whethei^ he had 
committed it from choice or necessity.” As little effect had 
the defence even of Traulus Montanus ; a youth of signal 
modesty and rcmai*kably handsome, summoned by Mcssalina 
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to her bed without «iny solicitation on his pai't, and in one 
night cast off; such was the wantonness with which her 
passion was alike surfeited and inflamed. The lives of Suilius 
(Jtesoninus and Plautitml»ateranu$ wi^e spared; of the last, on 
account of the noble exploits of his uncle d the other was pro- 
tected by his vices, aii ohewhb, in the late abominable society, 
liad prostituted biUMelf like a woman. 

37. Meemwhile Messalina was in the gardens of Lucullus, 
still striving to prolong her life, and composing supplications 
to the prince, scuietimes in the language of hope, at others 
giving veiit to rvgc and resentment, so indomitable was her 
insolence even under the immediate prospect of death. And 
had not Narcissus hastened her assixssination, the doom which 
he had pi'opared for her would have recoiled upon himself. 
For Claudius, upon his return home, experienced a mitigation 
of his wrath, from the eftects of a sumptuous repast ; and as 
soon as he became warm with wine, he ordered them ‘^to go 
and acquaint the miserable woman (for this was the appella- 
ti^JU wliich he is said to have used) tliat to-morrow she should 
attend and plead her cause.” These words indicated that his 
resentment, was abating, his wonted atiection returning ; 
besides, if they delayed, the effect of the following night, and 
the rominiftoenoos which the conjugal chamber might avraken 
in Claudius, .were matter for alarm : Narcissus therefore 
rushed forth, and directed the tribune and centurions then 
attending upon duty, to despatch the execution, for such,” 
he siiid, ^^was the emperors command.” With them he sent 
iMiodus of the freedmen, as a watclx upon them, and to see 
iiis orders strictly fulfilled. Euodus flew before them to the 
gardens, and found her lying along upon the earth; her 
rnother, Lepida, sitting by. her side; who during her prosperity 
had not lived in hannony with her ; but, in this her extreme 
necessity, was overcome by compassion for her, and now 
persuaded her not to wait for the executioner : that course 
;)f her life run'; and her only object now should be to 
die becpmiugly.*\ But a mind sunk and corrupted by de- 
bauchery retained no sense of honour, she was giving way 
to bootless tears jand lamentations when from the shock of the 

* Laterftntis was nephew to Aulue Plautius, the famous general who 
commanded in Britain, A. u.o. 796, and subdued the southern part ol 
the island. See the Bife of Agrioola, c. 14 and _ 
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approachiiii:;: party the door Hew open ; tlio tribune stood in 
silence l)efure her; but the froedniaa upbraided her with 
many and insolent repi^cbesj slave. 

38. Then for tlier ^ sensible of 

iier condition^ and layihg/hoM bf tho^ it first to 

her throat, th^ to her breaet, with tibhqibling and irresolute 
hand, when tte tribune ^ her through^ & was 

giunted to. her mother. Tidings were then Clau- 

dius ** that Messalina was no more;” without distinguishing 
whether bgr her own or another’s hand ; ! neither did he 
inquire; but called for a cup of wdno, and proceeded in tlie 
usual ceremonies of the feast : nor did he, indeed, during the 
following days, manifest any symptom of disgust or joy, of 
resentment or sorrow, nor, in short, of any human affection ; 
not when he beheld the accuser of his wife exulting at her 
death ; not when he looked upon her mounring children. 
The senate aided in effacing her from his memory, by decree- 
ing that from all public and private places her name should 
bo rosed, and her images removed.” To Narcissus were decree* 1 
the decorations of the quicstomhip ; a very reward 

indeed, considering his towering elevation; tor was more 
influential than P^las and Callistus.* 


BOOK XII. 

1. Upon the death of Messalina, the imperial palace was torn 
with a contest among the freedmen. The question was, 
which of them should choose a wife for Claudius ; who was 
impatient of a single life, and submitted to bis ruled by the 
partners of his bed. Nor were the ladies animated by an 
emula^bn less ardent, each maintaining her superiority in 
rank, beauty, and wealth, and displaying her pretensions to 

* daUdius contracted an incestuonH marriage with the daughter of 
bis brother Germanicus ; Agrippina destroyed ^e emperor's son Bri- 
tannicus, and aftervt'ards dispatched Claudius hin^seu, to open the 
road tbi empire for her son Nero, who, it is well khbwn, was guilty or 
parricide; and Narcissus, the favourite freedmah, ehded his days in a 
dungeon. .Annals, book xiil 1. 
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the exalted connexion. But tlie competition lay princii aliy 
between Lollia Paullina, daughter of Marcus Lollius, a luaii 
of consular rank^ and Julia Agrippina, daughter of Genuani- 
cus ; the latter supported by the interest of Pallas, the other 
by that of Callistus. But iElia Petina, of the Tuberonian 
funily, had the countenance of Narcissus. Claudius, wiiu 
was sottietimea bbt upon one, at other timfjs upon another, 
accoi ding as he was persuaded by his several advisers, sum- 
moned his discordant connselloi*s to delibemte on tlie point, 
desiring them to deliver their opinions and support them by 
argiinunts,* 

2. Narcissus recommended <‘his former wife Petina, by 
\vhon\ he had a daughter (for Antonia was her daughter), and 
argued that by resuming his old cminexion, he would Intro- 
duce into his family no innovation ; but a woman who would 
never exhibit the spirit of a stepmother towards Britannicus 
and Octavia, as they were closely allied to her own children.*’ 
Callistus urged “ that she had been long divorced, in conse- 
quence of the emperor’s disapprobation of her, and if she were 
taken b^k again, that very circumstance would inflame her 
pride : Lollia would be a much more eligible match ; who, 
having no issue of her own, w^as free from every motive of 
emulation, but would treat her step-children with the tenderness 
of a parent” Pallas chiefly recommended Agrippina from the 
consideration, “ that she would bring witli her the gi^andson of 
Gcrmanicus, who was in every view worthy of the imperial 
fortune : herself of noble descent, and a fit bond of union to 
tlie postenty of the Claudian family, provision ought , to be 
made that a woman who had shown herself fruitful, and was 
still in the freshness of youth, should not transfer the splen- 
dour of the Caisars to another house.” 

3. The reasonings o*f Pallas prevailed, enforced as they 

* Snetonius gives an account of the wives of Claudius in regular 
Rueoession. His first wife was Plautia Urgulaiiilla. Being in a shoi-t 
time divorced frotu her, he maiTied iElia Petina, descended from a 
father of consular rank: by her he had a daughter named Antonia. 
Claudius was divorced from his second wife. He then married Messa- 
iiiia, and by her had a daughter, Octavia, and a son named Britannicus. 
Lollia Paulina, who aspired on the present occasion to the imperiid 
tied, had been married to Caligula, and v^as soon divorced. Agrippina, 
the successful candidate, was the daughter of Gerraanicus, the brother 
<if Claudius. For the wWe transaction as here related by Tacitus, stu? 
l>uet. in Claud, s. 26. 

TAG. VOL. I. T 
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were by the fascinations of Agrippina ; who inuler colour of 
relationship, was assiduous iu her visits to her uncle, and won 
him so eftectualiy, that she was preferred to tiie others, and 
though not yet his wife, already exercised the infliienco 
belonging to that relation. For when secure of her own 
marriage, she be^n to concert further plans of ambition, and 
concoct a match between Domitius,* her son by Cnoins 
Ahenobarbns, and Octavia the emperor’s daughter: a design 
which coiil4not be accomplished without the grossest iuiqnity, 
as the emperor had betrothed Octavia to Lucius Silanns, 
whom, when a youth and otherwise celebrated, Claudius had 
recommended to the favour of the people by presenting liiin 
with splendid triumphal ornaments, and by a magnificent 
exhibition of gladiators iu his name. But nothing appeared 
iusnnnouutable which depended on the will of a prince, who 
had neither preference nor aversion, but such as were infused 
and directed by others. 

4. Vitellins, therefore, who could veil his fraudulent ser- 
vility with the name of censor, foreseeing who would .3ari*y all 
hefoi*e them in tlic strife of power, sought to ingratillte liiin- 
self with Agrippina, by entering into her plans, and laid the 
foundations of charges against Silauus, whose sister, Junia 
Calviua, beautiful indeed but imprudent, had been not long 
before the daugliter-iii-hiw of Vitellius. Hence he took 
occasion for the accusiition, and construed into infamy a 
fraternal aflectiou not incestuous, but unguarded ; and the 
emperor listened to the charge, as his affection for his daughter 
rendered him the more prone to entertain suspicions against his 
son-in-law. As for Silatiu.s, unapprised as he was of the plot, 
— and he happened to be praetor that year, — he was suddenly 
degraed from tlio rank of a senator, by an edict of Vitellius, 
notwithstanding the senate had been recently reviewed and 
the lustrum closed : Claudius, at the same timoj annulled 
the connexion ; Silanus was compelled to reuouiice his magis- 
tracy ; and for the unexpired day of his praotbrship, the olBce 
was conferred uj)on Eprius ^Marcellns. 

5. During the consulship of Caius Pompeius and Quintus 
Veranius, the marriage previously agre^ upon between Clau- 
dius and Agrippina, was now ratified by the public voice and 
their own criminal commerce. They dared not, however, to 

* HoJrtiiius, the aon of Agrippina, was afUa wfirds Kero tho emperur. 
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celebrate the nuptials, as there was no precedent of an 
uncle’s taking to wife his brother's daughter. Besides, the 
connexion was incestuous ; and if that were disregarded, it 
was apprehended that it might issue in some public calamity. 
’I’ll is hesitation continued till Vitellius undertook to accorn- 
[ilish the business by methods of his own. He asked the 
emperor urhether he would submit to the sense of the people, 
and the authortty of the senate?” Claudius answered, “ tliat 
lie himself was one of the people, and could not withstand the 
ct>nsentieut voice of them all Vitellius then desired liim to 
wait the issue within the palace, and went himself to the 
senate ; where after a solemn declaration, that he had some- 
what to communicate of the highest importance to the 
commonwealth, he obtained leave to be heard before any 
other; when he commenced by saying, ‘Hhat the over- 
jiuworing laboum of the prince, in governing the world, called 
for support and assistance, in order that, relieved from 
domestic cares, he might attend the interersts of the public. 
Moreover, what more honourable alleviation of the cares which 
oppress the mind of a censor, than to take a wife who might 
share his good fortune and his distresses, to whom he -might 
commit his most secret thoughts and tlie care of his little 
ones, unhabituated as he was to luxury and voluptuousness, 
l)ut accustomed to yield obedience to the Jaws from his earliest 
years 1” 

G. After thus prefacing his object in a speech otilculated to 
win applause, and wliich was followed by many expressions of 
servile acquiescence froin the fathers, beginning afresh, he 
said, “ that seeing tliey all were of opinion that the prince 
siiould marry, it became necessary that a lady should be 
selected who was distinguished by family, the fertility of her 
womb, and unblemished purity of maunei'S. Nor had they 
long to search before they would find that Agrippina stood 
preeminent for the splendour of her lineage; had given proofs 
of her fruitfulness; and came up to their requirements in 
virtuous aopomplishments : it was, indeed, a singularly happy 
circumstance, that, through the providence of the gods, she 
was a widow, and might be united with a prince who had 
ever confined himself to his own wives. They had heard 
from their fathers, nay, themselves had seen, that wives were 
ravished from their husbands, at the lawdess caprice of the 

T 2 
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Cajvsars : a proceeding far from the moderate spirit of tiio 
proseut ruler; nay, rather a precedent was being established 
which might guide an emperor in taking a wife. But, amongst 
them it seemed au innovation to marry their brother’s daugh- 
tei's; a usage frequent m other nations, nor by any law for- 
bidden. The intermarriage of cousins-german was a practice 
long unknown, J^et in time became frequej^t : customs were 
to be suited to exigencies; and this very novelty was one of 
those things which would soon be followed and practised.” 

7. There were seveml senators who declared with emulous 
zeal, “that if the emperor lingered longer, they would com})el 
him,” and rushed out of the senate. A promiscuous multi- 
tude likewise assembled, and proclaimed with shouts, “that 
tiie same wiis the voice and demand of the Roman people.” 
Nor did Claudius delay any further, but proceeded to tlio 
forum, to receive in person their greetings and acclamations ; 
and entering the senate, required “a decree to legalize for 
ever the marriages between uncles and their bro titers’ daugh- 
ters.” But no man, liowever, was found who deuired this 
kind of alliance, except Titius Alledius Severus, a Roman 
Knight; and he, as many believed, urged to it by the in- 
duence of Agrippina. From this moment the city assumed 
a different character, and a woman had the control of every- 
thing: who, however, did not, like Me.ssalina, mock and 
trample upon the iutercvsts of the state in the extravagance 
of her lewdiiess. The despotism exercised was as strict as 
though it were under the direction of a man ; in her public 
conduct she was grave and rigid, frequently haughty and 
overbearing; no departure from chastity was observable in 
her domestic deportment, unless it were necessary to supj»ort 
her power ; while an insatiable thirst for mpn^y was veiled 
under the pretext of its uses in maintaining the imperial 
authority. 

8. On the day of the nuptials, Silanus slew himself ; 
whether it was that up to that time he had entertained hopes 
of life^ or chose that day to increase the odium the deed 
would excite. His sister Calviiia was banished Italy; and to 
her sentence Claudius added an injunction to the pon tills, 

‘ that, according to the institution of king Tull us, they 
shoiUd offer sacrifices and atonements at the grove of Diana 

li proceeding which was treated with universal derision, that 
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penult ius uiid expiutiuus fer incest should be devised at such 
a juiictiue. As for Agrippina, that she might rujt be dis- 
tinguished only for nefarious deeds, she obtained for Aniifeus 
Seneca a reversal of his exile, and vyith it the prutonship ; 
favours which she supposed woidd prove acceptable to the 
public, on account of his high renown for learning. Slie 
also wished th^ the youthful mind of hgr son Domititis 
should be tmitflp up to manhood under such a preceptor, 
and that he might have the benefit of his counsels in realiz- 
ing his hopes of imperial j;ower : fur Seneca, site believed, 
would continue faithfully attached to her from ties of grati- 
tude; and incensed against Claudius from resentment of his 
wrongs. 

9. It was now thought expedient to hesitate no longer; 
and Momniius Pollio, the consul elect, was gained by vast 
promises, to move the seriate, that Claudius might be solicited 

to betroth Octavia to Domitius a match not unsuitable 
in respect of both their ages, and such as wo\dd open the 
way to matter's of greater moment : Pollio uroved it much in 
the same words with those lately used by Vitellius : Octavia 
was betrothed; and Domitius, besides his former relutiun- 
ship, being now also the affianced son-in-law of the emperor, 
W'as raised to a parity with Britaunicus, an elevation which 
he owed to the interest of his mother, and the devi<5cs ( f 
those who, having been the accusers of Mos&dina, dreaded 
the vengeance of her son. 

10. I have before related that ambassadors from the Par- 
thians were sent to Rome, to solicit Meherdates for their 
king : they were at this time introduced into the senate, 
where they opened their embassy to this effect; they Kiid 

they were not uninformed of the treaty subsisting between 
Rome and Parthia; ifor came they as revolteis from the 
family of the Arsacidse; but to declare their attachment 
to the son of Vonones, the grandson of Phrajites, that he 
might rescue them from the tyranny of Gotarzes; a tyranny 
equally insupportable to the nobility and tVic commons : 
already his brothers, his kinsfolk, and others standing in more 
remote relations, had been all cut off by him : and to them 
were adding their pregnant wives and tender children; while In*, 
in peace a sluggard, and a pest in war, sought to hide his das- 
tard spirit by acts of cruelty ; that with us the Parthiaus liad 
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an nneiont friendsliip, founded upon jaiblic treaties; airl it 
boljoveJ us to succour allies who rivalled us in power, hut 
yielded the hi’st pla/ie to us from motives of veneration. That 
the sons of their kings were given as host^es to the Romans, 
with this undeiutanding, that when disgusted with their 
domestic government, they might have a refuge in the em- 
peror and the ^nate, from whom they receive a new 
and better king, trained up under theiirhU&pices in the 
manners and habits of the Romans.’’ 

11. Whbn they had urged these and similar arguments, 
Claudius commenced a reply, by adverting to the proud eleva- 
tion of the Roman name, and the deference paid to it by tlie 
Parthians; and placing himself upon a level with the deified 
Augustus, represented that from him also they had sought a 
king; but omitted all mention of Tiberius, though he to(. 
had sent them kings.' He further addressed some preoei)ts 
to Meherdates, who was also present, admonishing him “ that 
he should not consider his govcniment as a tyranny, nor his 
])eople as slaves; but regard himself in the light of a cliitd 
magistrate, and the ])Cople as his fellow-citizens; that ho 
shotild cultivate justice and clemency; blessings unknown ti> 
Barbarians, and thence so much the more likely to reconcile 
them to the yoke.” Then turning to the ambAssadoi’S, ho 
spoke of the young prince in terms of high commendation, 
“as the fostor-son of the city, and moreover of exemplajy 
conduct;” still, however, he admonished them, “that they 
should bear with the huruoui's of kings, and that frequent 
changes were injurious to their interests; that the Roman 
state were so thorougljly satiated with military glory, that 
slio studied the repose of foreign nations Jilso.” It was there- 
fore given in commission to Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, 
to conduct the young king to the ba^ks of the Euphrates. 

12. This Cassius surpassed all his coutemporories in the 
knowledge of law^s : for, in a state of repose from war, mili- 
tary arts are intermitted; and, during peace, thet:e is no dis- 
tinction between the strenuous and the inactive. Still however, 
i:o far as it was permitted him in the absence of war, he re- 
vived thf ancient discipline, kept the legions in constant 
vxorcise, ^^xerted precisely the same diligence and precaution 

* Tiberius had given two kings to the Parthians, vis, Phraates and 
Tlridatea Annals, lx)ok vi. 31, 32. 
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a.s if an ci» any were menacing him; feeling that such conduct 
l)C(:aino the renown of his ancestors and the Cassian family, 
\vhi<di was celebrated even amongst those nations. Having 
encamped at Zeugma,* the most convenient place for passing 
the river, and having called together those by whose advice a 
king was sought from Rome, as soon as the Parthian chiefs, 
an J with theh> i4^barus,* king of the Arab^ w^ere arrived, he 
vvanied Mcherdates, 'Hhat the zeal of Barbarians, impetuous 
in its first sallies, lost its energy by delays or changed sides; 
he should, therefore, press on his enterprise:” advice which 
he neglected, thi’ough the treachery of Agbarus, who detained 
tlie young king many days at the city of Edessa; inexpe- 
rienced us he m\Sj and possessed with a notion that the 
essence of royalty consisted in luxury : and though Carrhenes 
solicited them, and assured them that success was certain if 
the^ advanced with speed, they neglected enteriftg Mesopo- 
tamia, which was close at hand, but turned off to go to 
Armenia, at that time unfavourable to his operations, as the 
winter had already sot in. 

13. As they descended into the plains, w^earied with the 
snows and mountains, CaiThenes joined them with his forces. 
'I'lience th^y passed the Tigris, and crossed the country of the 
Adiabeuiaus, whose king, Izates, iiad oston.sil)ly espoused the 
interest of Meherdutes, though secretly and with more since- 
rity he inclined to that of Gotarzes. In the courec of their 
[)i-<)gress they took the city Ninos, ^ the ancient seat of the 
Assyrian empire, as also the castle of Arbela, so renowned in 
story as the scene of the last battle between Darius and Alex- 
ander, in which the power of Persia was overthrown. Go- 
larzcs meanwhile was sacrificing upon mount Sambulos^ to 
the gods of the place; and amongst these Hercules, with 
especial solemnity, who, at shited times, warns the priests in 
a dream, “ to prepare him horses equit)ped for hunting, and 
place them % the temple;” the horses, when furnished Avith 
quivers full of aiTOWS, scour the forests, and return at night, 
with empty quivers, and panting vehemently ; again, the god, 

* A city on the banks of the Kuphrates. 

* More generally known from inscription.** on coins as Abgarua : ho 
Wfifi king of Osrbene, to the north- we.st of Mesopotamia 

3 Niuos, the city of Ninoveh, on the Tigris, the capital of A.«$«,vna. 

* This mountain, and the rivor Conna, arc mentioned by Tucitn* 
only. 
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ill another vision of tlio night, describes the course he took in 
traversing tlie woods; and beaats are found stretched upon 
the ground in all directions, 

14. Gotarzes, as his troops were not yet assembled in sidH- 
cieut force, took advantage of the rivet Corma as a protection, 
and though challenged to battle by insults and heralds, «tiii 
procrastinated, shifted his position, and employed einissiiries 
meanwhile to bribe the enemy to renounce their engagements. 
Izates, leader of the Adiabenians, and presently A gbar ns, king 
of the Arabs, went off with their respective armies, with the 
fickleness of tho.se harbai’ous nations and in confirmuti<ni of 
previous experience, tliat they would rather sue for a kimr 
from Rome, than be governed by one. Meherdates thus beret t 
of these powerful allies, and appreiicnding treasonable designs 
in the rest, determined, as his only resource, to commit the 
is»sue to fortune, and risk a battle: nor did Gotarzes. in- 
spirited by the diminution of the enemy’s forces, decline the 
challenge.. A sanguinary conflict ensued, and the event was 
doubtful, till Garrhcnes, having overthrown those that oj)- 
posed him, pursuing his victory too far, was hemmed in on 
the rear by a body of reserve. This blow annihilated the 
hopes of Moherdates ; who trusting to the promises of Par- 
rhaces, a dependent of his father’s, was betrayed by him and 
delivered in chains to the conqueror. Gotarzes disowning 
him for a kinsman, or one of the family of the Arsjicidic,” 
and reviling him as a foreigner and a Roman,” out off his 
ears, and bid him live as a memorial of his own clemency, and 
of cur degradation. After this, Gotarzes fell dek and (lied; 
and Vonones, then governor of Media, was called to the 
throne ; a prince distinguished by nothing memorable, fortu- 
nate, or disastrous; his reign was sljort and inglorious, and 
the government of Parthia devolved upon his son Vologeses. 

15. On the other hand, Mithridates* of Bosporus, whr 
since the loss of his territories wandered from place to phic<.\ 
ha\dng learnt that Didius, the Roman commander, had retired 
With the flower of his army, and that Cotj’S, a young prince 

’ Mitl^fidates mentioned in this place was descended from the groat 
3fithnda^, who waged the long war with the Bomans, called the 
Mithridatie War. Claudius, in a distribution of kingdoms, am<.n j the 
princes bordering on the Euxine, made the descendant of Mithridatcd 
k>ing of Bosporua, 
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(.»r experience, was left in his new kingdom with only a 
few coliorts under Julius Aquila, a Roman knight, looked 
upon both with contempt, incited the neighbouring people t(; 
arms, drew over deserters, and lastly, having thus assembled 
an army, drove the king of the Daudarid® * from his throne, 
un<l seized his dominions. Upon these tidings, apprehending 
that lie would instantly invade Bosporus, tequila and Cotys, 
wlic distrusted their own forces, as Zoi-sines, king of the Sira- 
oians, had resunjed Imstilities, had recourse themselves to 
foreign favour, and despatched ambassadors to Eunones, prince 
of the Adorsians. Nor was it difficult to engage him in their 
cause, when they represented the power of the Romans 
in competition with the rebel Mithridates. It was therefore 
•iccorded, that Eunones should encounter the enemy with the 
cavalry, and the Romans underhike the siege of towns.” 

IG. Then they advanced in a combined body,* of which tlio 
Adoiiiians composed the front and rear; the cohorts and 
troops of the Bosporus, armed like Romans, formed the 
strength of the centre. Thus they discomfited the enemy, 
and arrived at Soza, a city of the Dandarid®, deserted by 
Mithriilates; in which it was judged proper to leave a gamson, 
on account of the doubtful affections of the inhabitants. 
Thence they proceeded against the Siracians, and crossing the 
river Panda besieged the city Uspes, situated upon a hill, and 
well fortified with walls and moats, except that tlie walls 
being not formed of stone, but crates and hurdles witJi eartli 
bctw'een, were unable to bear an assjiult; towers were niiscil 
high enough to overlook them, and thence the besieged were 
infested with darts and brands; and had not night interrupted 
the assault, the city had been besieged and carried wntliin a 
single day* 

17. Next day they sent deputies to solicit pardon for the 
free; ten thousand slaves they proposed to give up: condi- 
tions rejected by the conquerors, since the massacre of such 
as were surrendered would have been inhuman; and to secure 
such a host of prisonei*s, extremely difficult : it was thei*eforo 
resolved that they should fall in the regular coiu'se of war; 
and to the soldiei*8 who had mounted the walls, the signal for 

* The Dandaridi©, the Siraci, and Aorai inhabited a tract of country 
on the Kuxtne ehore, between Mount Caucasus and the ri\er Tnnais 

the Don). 
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ill anotlior vision of tlie night, describes the course he took in 
traversing tlie woods; and b^ts are found strctclied upon 
tile ground in all directions* 

U. Gotarzes, os iiis troops tvere not yet assembled in sufii- 
cient force, took advantage of the river Corma as a protection, 
and thougli challenged to battle by insults and heralds, still 
procrastinated, shifted his position, and em^oy^ emissai ie^, 
meanwhile to bribe the enemy to renounce their engagements. 
Izates, leatkrof the Adiabenians, and presently A gbar us, king 
of the Ambs, went off ivith their respective armies, with tlu 
fickleness of those barbarous nations, and in confirmation of 
previous experience, that they would rather sue for a knu 
from Rome, than be governed by one. Meherdates thus hen- 
of these powerful allies, and apprehending treasonable des*ns 
in the rest, determined, as his only resource, to co* of fiio 
issue to fortune, and risk a battle* nor 
spirited by the dimini’^ finding no resource in arms, 
challenge., A should look for mercy; his 

doubtful, till as one who had formerly betrayed 

posed him, p^'Oeame his open enemy : of the Romans, there 
the rear •'’uand of such weight that hiwS engagemenis could bo 
hopes • he therefore determined to apply to Eunones, 

.i.b aad no quarrel of his own with him, and was influential by 
virtue of his late alliance with us. With a mien and garb 
studiously adapted to his present fortune, he entered the 
})alace, and throwing himself at the feet of Eunones, “ I am 
iMilhridates,” said he; “ I who have been pursued by the Ro- 
mans for so many years through sea and land, stand before 
yon, of my own choice; deal as you please with a descendant 
of the great Aclia3moues:‘‘^ it is tho only advantage of which my 
enemies have not bereaved me.’* ' V 

19. Eunones was affected by the renown of tbe prince, Jiis 
/f verse of fortune, and the nndegenerate tone of his prayer. 
He raised his suppliant from the earth, and praising him for 
preferring the Adorsians, and committing himself to his 
hcn'cur in suing for pardon, despatched ambas8adoi*s to 

’ I’he Taittric CberH^>jicj<c, or modern Crimea, 

^ Achie^enea w^as grandfather to Cainhyrte-f, and after him the 
I’ersiau kings were cidled Achamieuidan. The kings df Pi»ntnH and 
li *''.r>oru3 tiT.ced their descent in common with Cyrus the Persiiui from 
tiii.'i line. 
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Clau<lius with letterH to this purport: The alliances of tlie 
Jloinaii emperors with the kings of mighty nations,” h 3 said, 
** were founded upon a similitude of fortune; himself and 
Claudius also were united in the participation of a common 
victory ; that the most brilliant terminatioTis of war were 
tliose ill wliich matters were settled by pardoning the van- 
quished: in this manner was Zorsines conquered, but de- 
prived of nothing^ For Mithndates, who had offended more 
grievously, neither power nor a kingdom were craved, but an 
exemption from cixpital punibhment, and the ignominy of 
being led in triumph.” 

20. Claudius, though lenient to illustrious foreigners, was 
at a loss whether it w'crc more advisable to receive the captive 
oil terms of mercy, or to seek redress by arms. A painful 
sense of injuries, and the thiret of vengeance, strongly incited 
him to the latter course; but, on the other Igind, it was 
argued, ‘‘that a war must be undertaken in a remote and 
rugged country, upon a sea destitute of havens; moreover 
against fierce and warlike kings, and nations unsettled and 
Viigabond; where the soil Wivs unproductive, where prompt 
measures would be dangerous, and lengthened opemtions dis- 
heartening and wearisome; small the glory of victory, great 
the infamy of repulse : the emperor ought, therefore, readily 
to embmee the overture, and spare the life of the exile; who, 
the longer he lived in a state of destitution, would suffer so 
much the severer punishment.” These considerations moved 
Claudius, and he wrote to Kunoncs, ‘‘ that Mithridates had, 
indeed, merited to be made an example of by extreme severity, 
nor wanted he power to inflict it ; but it was a principle 
established by his ancestoi-s, that suppliants should be treated 
with a lenity as boundlcs.s as the rigour with which an unre- 
lenting foe was pursued. As for triumphs, they were only 
to bo acquir^ 6y the conquest of entire kingdoms and 
nations.’* 

21. Mithridates was, after this, delivered to Julius Cilo, the 
procurator of Pontus, and by him carried to Rome, where, in 
the presence of the emperor, he is said to have spoken with 
more haughtiness than suited his fortune : a speech of his tc 
the following effect was much talked of: “I am not brought 
hacjk to you, Ceosar ; but of my own choice I have returned; 
or, if you do not believe mo, let me go, and try to retake me.^’ 
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When, too, he was exj)Osed to the view of tlie jHXipIo at tJie 
rostniiii, and encompassed with guai-ds, his countenance con- 
tinued perfectly undaunted. To OiIq were decreed the coii- 
sular ornaments, and to Aquila those of the pnetqrship. 

22. During the same consulship, A^ippiua, ever iinpla- 
c.ible in her hate, and enraged at LoUia for having contended 
with her for tha emperor s hand, framed crimes ^inst licr, 
and suborned an accuser, to tax lier with dealing with the 
magicians {^nd Chahleans, and consulting the oracle of tlie 
Clarian Apollo, concerning that match.’* Claudius, tiicn, 
without hearing the accused, after a long preface, addressed 
to the senate, on the splendour of her birth and cirenrn- 
stances, that by her mother she wtis niece to Lucius Volu- 
sins; Cotta Messalinus her great-uncle, herself formerl;^ 
married to Memmins Regnlus,” (for of her marriage with 
Caligula* he purposely said nothing,) added, “that she had 
meditated schemes injurious to the commonwealth, and must 
be divested of the means of treason ; that her estate should 
therefore be conliscated, and herself banished fron; Italy.” 
Thus, out of her inuiKUi'^o w^ealth, only five ‘millions of ses- 
terces were left her. Calpurnia too, another illustrious lady, 
was doomed to ruin, because the prince had praised her 
beauty, though from no passion for her, but merely in casual 
discourse: for which reason, the vengeanoe of Agrippina 
stopped short of death. To Lollia, a tribune was despatched, 
to compel her to destroy herself. Cadius Rufus was likewise 
convicted, under the act against public plunder, at the suit of 
the Bithynians. 

23. To the province of Narbon Gaul it was granted, in 
consideration of the distinguished reverence paid by its peo]»]e 
to the senate, that Roman senators of that province should 
be allowed the same privilege with those of Sicily, of visiting 
their estates there without leave obtained of the prince : 
and the countries of Iturea and Judea® were, dpon the death 

* Suetonius has given some particulars of the marriage of Cali;jOiln 
witli Lollia Paiillina. She was in a distant province with her husband, 
MoTiimlaa Hegulns, in whose consulship Sojanus met his fate, liegulus, 
in the time of Caligula, had the command of the army in Syria, ijollia 
Pauli ina, his wife, accoTnpauie<l him to his government. Caligula calleti 
her back to Rome, and man-ied her; hut was soon divorced. Suet, in 
Cfliit?. 6, 25. See also Pliny, lib. ix. 35. 

^ ihe Itureans were in the north of Palestine. Judea became; 
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of their kings SoLeinus and Agrij>pa,’ annexed to the govorii- 
ment of Syria. It Wfia also resolved that the augury as to 
the will of the gods in the matter of imploring divine pro- 
tection, which tor five and twenty yeai-s had l^en disused, 
should l>e revived, and thereafter regularly observed : aiul 
the emperor extended the consecrated precincts of the city ; 
according to ancient institution, which engpowered such as 
had advanced tfie limits of the empire, to enlarge also the 
huuiids of the city: a right which hitherto was never exer- 
rised l»y any of the Uun lan captains, though they fiad subdued 
iniglity nations, before Sylla the dictator, and the deified 
A ugustus. 

24. The motives of ostentation or ambition w'hich influ- 
enced our kings in this matter have been variously stated. 
Hut I think it not impertinent to show vrhere the first foun- 
dations l:)egan. and what was the circuit fixed by Romulus. 
N'otv, from the Ox Market,* where still is seen the brazen 
stnt.\ie of a bull, because by that animal the plough is dmwn. 
a I’ln-yow was cut to desenbe the boundaries of the town, sc 
;is to include the great altar of Hercules ; thence, stones were 
placed, at certain intervals, along the foot of mount Palatine, 
to the altar of Census ; soon after, to the Old Courts ; then, 
to the small temple of the Lares; and, lastly, to the great 
Uoruau forum, which, as well as the Capitol, it is believed, 
was added to the city, not by Romulus, but by Tatius. With 
tlic increase of her empire, the city afterwards continued to 
increase : and wliat were the boundaries now established by 
Claudius is easily learnt, as they are detailed in the public 
i-ecords. 

26. In the consulship of Caius Antistius and Marcus 
Siiiliiis, the adoption of Doraitius was hurried on by tla* 

Itoiiiau province under Auguatus, and was afterwards given by ClaU- 
(liiis to me Agrippa of the text (the same mentioned in Acts xii.), with 
the title of k^. 

^ Agrippa was the descendant of Herod the Great, who was made 
king of Jud^ by a decree of the senate, a.u.c. 714, and died, in the 
year 760, abbut four years before the Christian eni. Agrippa, his 
grandson, Was thrown into prison by Tiberius, and restored to his 
kingdom by dd^ligula. He died a.u.c. 797. Sohemus, mentioned in tlu* 
text, was descended firom Sohemus king ol Iturea, who was murdtrcil 
t>y Herod, A.U.a 726^ See Josephus. 

* ^J'his place appears to have been at th ©stern extremity of th© 
Palatine, Mount. 
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influence of Pallas; who, as he hud brongl it about the late 
marriage of Agrippina, and afterwards became leagued with 
tier ill adultery, being wholly addicted to her interest, stiinu- 
hited Claudius “ to provide for the exigency, of the cuinnion- 
wealth, and support the infancy of Eritauuicus with a eol- 
lateml stay: so with the deified Augustus, though he had 
grandchildi’en of* his own to recline upon,, the sons of liis 
wife were mised to power. Thus, too, Tiberius, notwit li- 
stauding he, had a sou of his own, adopted Germanicus : an<l 
thus he, also, should fortify himself with the aid of a young 
prince, who might take upon him a share of the public 
cares*” To these considerations Claudius yielded, and, m 
preference to his own son, adopted Domitius, older only by 
two years; declaring the adoption to the senate in a speech 
to the same effect as that of his freedman to him* It was 
observed, by men conversant witli such matters, that history 
recorded no adoption, before this, into the patrician fauiily of 
the Claudii; which, from Attus Clausus,* had maiutaiued its 
descent continuous and entire. 

26. The prince, however, received the thanks of tlm senate, 
accompanied with expressions of more refined flattery towards 
Domitius : and a law was carried through the hoiite, decreeing 
his adoption into the Claudian family, and his assumption of 
the name of Nero : Agrippina was also further distinguished 
by the title of Augusta. When these measures were effected, 
not a man was found so void of compassion as not to l>e 
affected with grief at the situation of Britannious. Bereft, 
by little and little, even of the help of slaves, he ridiculed 
the officious attentions of his stepmother, well aware of her 
treachery, for he is said not to have wanted quickness of 
undei*standing : whether it were realW »o, or that, i^egarded 
with favour on account of his hard iortuno, he i'e^ined tbo 
reputation of it, without affording proof that he dieyerved it. 

27, But Agi-ippina, that she might display her power even 

' Clausus, called afterwards Appius Claudius, has mcii’ 

(book xi 24) aa the founder of the Claudiau family. We are 
bdd th© erxne by Virgil : — ' / 

P'Cdfe Salunorum prlsco de sanguine . 

Agmen agons Clausus, magniquo ipse a^iikis instar; 

Claudia nunc a quo diffunditur et tribus et gens 
Per Latium, jjostqimn] in partem data Homa Sabin U*' 

:^neid vii. 700. 
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to the nations our allies, procured a colony of vctonins to 
bo sent to the capital of the Ubiaus,^ the town in which she 
was born, and which was called after Her own name ; it had 
also been the lot of her grandfather Agrippa, when that 
people came over the Rhine, to receive them under the protec- 
tion of the Homans. At that same time, the higher Germany 
was in a state of alarm, from an irruption qf the Cattians, on 
an expedition of plunder : hence Lucius Pomponius, the 
Itoman general, ordered the auxiliary Vaiigiones and Nemetje, 
with the addition of the allied cavalry, “ to get in front of 
the depredators, or to pour ii})on them unawares, when they 
separated.” The soldiers exerted themselves to give eftect to 
tlie plan of the commander : having divided themselves into 
tv70 bands, that which marched to the left enclosed them 
just as they were returned, while labouring under the effects 
of excessive indulgence in the fruits of their raping, and sunk 
in sleep. Their joy was increased hy rescuing some prisoners, 
wlio had been taken at the time of the overthrow of Varus, 
forty Veal’S before. 

28. IMie body that turned to the right, and by a shorter 
cut, meeting the enemy, who ventured to engage them, made 
a greater slaughter. So that, laden with bcK)ty and covered 
witli glory, theyjreturncd to mount Taunus, where Pomponius 
waited with his'legions, prepared for battle, if the Cattians, 
ironi a desire for revenge, should afford opportunity for 
fighting : but, as they dreaded being assjuilted on every side ; 
here, by the Romans, there, by the Chcruscans, with whom 
they are incessantly at enmity, they despatched deputies and 
hostages to Rome. To Pomponius was decreed the honour 
of triumph; from which, however, he derives but a slender 
share of his fame among posterity, with \vhora every other 
title to consideration is merged in tlie celebrity of his poema 

29. It was at this time, too, that Vaunius,* foi*merly created 
king of tho Suoviana by Drusiis Ccosar, was driven from bis 
kingdom. In the eitrly period of his reign he enjoyed a high 

• The modern Cologuo. The place was called Colonia Agrippineosis 
after H l>ecame a Boman colony. In the Germany (a 28), Tacitus haa 
erroneously stated that the place received its name fiom Agrippa. 

^ Marobodnus being expelled from his dominions, and, under at 
a])pearauce of protection, detained as a stxte prisoner at Ravenna, 
Vannius was made king by Drusus, the son of Tiberius, a.u.c. 772. 
Annal»s book ii. 63, 
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roimtatloii, auu was in favour with his countrymen : hut. in 
toxicuted with long possession of power, grew afterwards im- 
perious; so that he was at once hated by the iieigiibourinL' 
states, and entangled in a combination of his own 8ui*jects. 
It was conducted by his own sister’s sons, Vangio and 
and Vibiliius,kingofthe Hermundurians: nor would Claudius, 
though often enttjeated, engage in the quarrel of the ]lfir))a- 
riaiis : he only answered the suit of Vaunius, by a promise cf 
a siife refuse, in case of expulsion; and wrote to Puhlius 
Attellius Hister, governor of Pannonia, “to hold in readiness, 
on the banks of the Danube, his legion, with a body of auxi- 
liaries raised in the province itself; to succour the vanquisla d, 
and awe the conquerors; lest, elated by success, they niigbt 
venture also to disturb the peace of the empire,” For the 
liigians‘ and other nations were amving in swarms, allured 
by tiie fame of that wealthy kingdom, which for thirty years 
Vaunius had been enriching by depredations and exactions. 
His own native troops were foot, and las horse weix) from the 
lazygiaus of Sarmatia; a force unequal to the main udo of 
lus enemies : hence he determined to confine hims<ni to his 
strongholds, and protiact the war. 

30. But the lazygians, impatient of a siege, and roving 
about the adjacent country, created a necessity of fighting, as 
the Ligians and Hermundurians attacked them in that situa- 
tion. Vannius, therefore, issuing from the fortresses, was 
overthrown in battle : but not without praise, even in his 
defeat, as he engjiged in the battle with his own hand, and ex- 
posed his breast to the w eapons of tlie enemy : he then lied 
to iiis fleet, which lay waiting for him in the Danube, and 
was soon followed by his adherents, who were settled in Pan- 
nonia, and portions of land assigned themr Vangio and Side 
parted his kingdom between them, and were exemplary in 
their fidelity towards us, much beloved by their subjects, 
while they were yet acquiring domination, and after it was 
acquired, still more hated: whether this arose from the 
(‘haracter of their own minds or that of their subjects. 

31. In Britain, Publius Ostorius, the propr^tor, found 
liilkiis iuA troubled state; the enemy making iiTuptions into 
the torritones of our allies, with so much the more insoleny': 
us they supposed that a new general, with an army unknov\T) 

* The Ligiau^ were a pevlM of Silesia. 
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to iiiin. anti now that the winter had set in, would not dare 
to make head against them/ Bat as be w'as convinced that 
by the first events of war confidence or consternation was 
produced in an enemy, he instantly led forth his cohorts at a 
rapid pace, put to the svrord all who resisted, followed uj) 
those who were dispersed, and lest they should reunite, and 
thus an angry and heartless peace afford •no repose to the 
g(')it*ral or his troops, he detei mined to deprive of arms all 
w lioin he snspeett i, and by means of forts to cpiifine them 
between the rivers Nen and Severn: a determination thwarted 
first by the IcCiiians, a powerful people, who, having of their 
own accord become our confederates, were w^eakened by no 
assaults of war. Under their guidance, the bordering nations 
selected as a position for a battle, a place fenced in by a rude 
rampart, and the approach narrow, so that it might not be 
passable by the horse. The Roman general, tho^igh, unsup- 
ported by the flower of the legions, he hud with him only the 
allied troops, prepared to break through their works; and, 
having disposed his cohorts in suitable positions, he employed 
the horsemen in the duties of foot-soldiei-s. Upon the siguat 
given, they forced the rampart and discomfited the enemy, 
wdio were hampered with their own barriers : but from the 
conscious guilt of rebellion, and all egress being precluded, 
they performed many and memorable feats of bravery. In 
this battle, Marcus Ostorius, the son of the general, having 
saved the life of a Roman citizen, acquired the civic crown. 

32. For the rest, the overthrow of the Icenians deter- 
mined those who were wavering between peace and war to 
remain quiet. The ai'my was led thence against the Can- 
gians,* wasted their territories, and gathered booty on all 

* As Tacitus’s account of the fir.it six years of Claiidius is lost, the 
invasion of Britain, under the command of Aulus Plautius, has not 
btien related, From the descent made by Julius Caisar, A.lJ.a 699, 
Aulus nautlus: first Roman general that landed in Britain, 

A V c. 795. Yesp^an, afterwards emperor, served in that expedition. 
The southern ports of the island were reduced to sub jection. Claudius 
visited his new, conquest, and at his return, having enlarged the Rornau 
empire, entered JRotuo in triumph. Ostorius Scapula succeeded Plau- 
tius. Compare the liife of Agricola, c. 14, and the following chapters 

^ The Iceni inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

The Gang! inhabited Cheshire, and part of Lancashire, opposite 

I j 
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j^idea; tlio enemy not daring to encounter tlioni openly, or 
if they attempted to gall them on tlieir march by c(»vert 
I'tacks, it was not with impunity. He had now a}iproacl)(d 
near the sea which washes the ooast of Ireland, when com- 
motions, begun amongst the Brigantes,^ obliged the gcncial 
to return thitiier } as ho had formed a settled determination 
not to prosecute <auy new enterprise till his former were com- 
pleted and secure. The Bngantes, indeed, soon returned to 
their homes, a few who raised the revolt having been slam, 
and the rest pardoned : but neither rigour nor clemency 
could induce the Siluies^ to abandon their resolution of 
jirosecuting hostilities; nor could they he quelled but by 
encamping the legions among them. To facilitate this design, 
a colony, consisting of a powerful body of veterans, was con- 
veyed to Camalodunum,* to settle upon the conquered lands, 
as a resource against the rebels, and for initiating the allies in 
the requisitions of the Homan laws. 

33. Then ho marched against the Silures, a people resolute 
and fierce by nature, and moreover rendered confidsint by the 
valour of Caractacus,^ whom his many perplexitits and ujiiny 
victories had raised to a pi eemineiice over all other goncruls 
of the Bntons. But, though possessing an advantage in the 
dangerous nature of the localities, yet, as he was inferior in 
the numlier of his troops, he cunningly tmnsferred the seat of 
war to the territoiy of the Ordovicians,* where, being joined 
by all such as feared a peace witfi the Homans, he resolved to 
put all to the hazard of a battle. For this purpose, he clioao 
a place* against which it was difficult to advance, and from 
which it was as difficult to retreat,— every way incommodious 
to our army, and every way favourable to his own. He then 
took post upon the ridges of som§ lofty mountains, and, 

‘ Brigantes, the people inhabiting Yorkshire, Dtufhani^Oiuaberl and, 
and W^moreland. 

* Bilures ; the people w^ho occupied Herefonlshlre, Badnor, Brcck 
nock, Monmoiith, and Glamorgan, and in general Bou^ Wales. 

^ Camaloduuum, now Colche-iter. 

^ CaraciacuB; according to Camden, reigned in the county of Our- 
digaa » 

^ (^rdovices ; the people of North Wales, 

^ This spot, Camden says, was in 8hropehire>, where the Column 
(now the Clune) runs into the Temdus (now Temd), not t&t from a lnU 
c ni*<l Caer Carodoc. 
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wliore 1 1 loir sides were gently inclining and approachable, he 
piled up stones for,a.rampart : his. pos^ also skirted 

by a river, dangeroti^ to be forced f soldicra 

manned his entrencbihehts, ^ > 2v ■ . 

34. Moreover, the: ehiefiaiiis of the several nations were 

busily enq^ployed in going from rank to miik, exhorting and 
animating their f^^ by dissijmting . their fears, by 

kindling thehr hopes, and by the other incitements employed 
ill war. But as for Caructacus, he flew from one quarter to 
another, protesting ** that from that day, that Tsattle, they 
would have to date the recovery of liberty, or the commence- 
ineiit of interminable bondage. He invoked by name ** those 
ancestors who bad repulsed the dictator Ciesar, by whose 
\'alour they had lived exempted from the terrors of the 
Homan axes and the oppression of Homan tributes, and were 
enabled to keep the persons of their wives and oliildren un- 
contaminated.’* As he thus harangued them, he was answered 
by the acclamations of the multitude ; and each soldier bound 
himself by. the oath held most sacred by his natioii, "that 
they would never turn away from the weapons of the enemy, 
or shrink from wounds.” 

35. This display of couiuge and alacrity amazed the Roman 

general ; l^id^, the river* to be jxissed, the rampart they 
had raised, the frowning ridges of the mountains, every part 
exliibiting i^inptoms of tierce determination, and every post 
well manned,— ail these things alarmed him. But the soldiers 
demanded battle : all things, they cried, were to be sur- 
mounted by couiuge ; and the proofects and tribune, by 
expressing similar, sentiments, inflamed the ardour of the 
army, Ostorius, seizing the auspicious moment, leaving care- 
fully surveYed the situation, where inaccessible, and where to 
be passed, Jed them on* thus excited, and without much difii- 
culty cleared the river. When he approached the bulwark, 
while the confliot was carried on by means of missiles, there 
were mpi^XOf;# wounded, and many began to fall; 

but, ofteir formed themselves into the military shell, 

demolished .^11 m and shapeless structuiu of stones, and 
encountered Hand hand upon an equality, the Barbarians 
betook thomiselyes the ridges of the mountains ; and thitlier 
also our soldiciU forced their way, both tlie light and heavy- 

J This riV^ri according to Camden, was the Temd. 

■ 'U2 ■ 



anatH],-~thc former assailing them with tiarts. the latter 
foot to foot ; while the ranks pf tlie Britons, on the 
other hand, were broken, as they had no covering of breast- 
l)late8 or helmets ; and if they resisted the auxiliaries, tlu*y 
wei^ slaughtered by the swords and javelins of the heavy- 
armed; and by the sabres and spears of the auxiliaries, when 
they faced the hoavy-armed. Glorious vras the victory gained 
tliat day; the wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken 
prisoners; ,lus brothel’s also surrendered at discretion. 

36. Caractacus himself sought the protection of Cartis- 
mandua, queen of tlie Brigantes, but, as is generally the case, 
jidveraity can find no sure refuge ; ho wi\s delivereii up in 
chains to the conqnerom, in the ninth year after the coni- 
mencemeut of tlie war in Britain.* Whence his renown cver- 
}*.‘issing tlie limits of the isles, spread over the neighbouriui' 
provinces, land became celebrated even in Italy ; where all 
longed to behold the man wlio, for so many yehrs, had defied 
tiie Roman arms: not even at Home was the name of Carac 
tacus una.ssociated with ftiine ; and tlie emjieror^ v pile exalt- 
ing his own glory, added to that of the vancpiishei. For the 
people were summoned to see him, as a rare spectacle ; and 
the preetorian bands stood under arms in the Cold before their 
camp. Then first the servants and followers of the British 
king moved in proccs.sioi), and the trappings and collars, and 
.‘ill he had taken in wars with his neighbours, were borne 
along; next came his brotlieis, his wife and daughter; and 
l ist himself, attracting the gaze of all. All the wt descended 
to humiliating supplications under the impulse of fear ; but 
t.'aractacus, who seemed not to solicit comp£^ipn either by 
flejeeted looks or pitiful expressions, aa soon aa he was placed 
l^ofore the imperial tribunal, thus spoke : 

37. If my moderation in prosperity had b^n OS great as 
Tiiy lineage was noble and my successes biiillan)^ I should 
have entered this city as a friend, mther than ns a captive ; 
nor would you then have disdained to repeivp a prince de- 

* Aujfus d^lautius (a« nientioned a 31, note) Biitarn a.x;.c. 

79C; fr^n that time Caractacus proved ah active ah^ Warlike chieftain 
ill everf campaign against the Uomans. Tocitue is never better pleased 
tl HU when he hag an opportunity of doing to the chiefs of 

f oreign nations, who distinguished tbemselvaii by their virtue, their 
( j jnige, and their love of liberty. Bee hia character of Atiiiiniut> 
Anii;<i<, li. 88 
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gceiided from illustrious ancestoi*s, and Uie ruler of many 
nations, into terms of alliance. My present lot, as it is to mt 3 
ij^ominious and degrading, so 1$ ii 4 matter of glory and 
triuinpU to you. I bad men and arms; horses and riches ; 
where is the wonder if I was unwilling to part with them? 1 f 
you Romans aim at extending your dominion over all man- 
kind, it does not follow that all men should take the yoke upon 
them. Had I at once i)een delivered into your hands a 
prisoner at discretion, neither had my fall nor yoip' glory been 
thus signal If y^*u inflict punisliuieut upon me, the affair 
will sink into oblivion; but if you preserve my life, I shall 
form an imperishable record of your clemency/* Claudius 
ii[>on this pardoned him, with his wife and his brothers. Tiie 
p**isoncr8 released from their chains, did homage to Agrippina 
.also, who at a short distance occupied another throne, in full 
view of the assembly, with the sai^e expressions a( praise and 
gratitude as they had employed to the emperor. A spectacle 
this, strange and unauthorized by the customs of our ancestors, 
for a woman to preside over the Roman ensigns. She herself 
claimed to be a partner in the empire which her ancestors had 
acquired. 

38. I'he senate after this was assembled, when many and 
pompous encomiums were pronounced upon the capture of 
Cai’actaciis j it was represented as an event *‘no less illustrious 
than when Syphax* was by Publius Scipio, Perseus by Lucius 
Piiulus, or any other conquered kings were by any of oui 
great captaitis, presented in chains to the Roman people,” To 
Os tori us the triumphal ornaments were decreed ; and thus far 
his administration had been successful ; but it was afterwards 
chequered with misfortunes ; whether it was, that upon the 
captivity of Caractacus, the war w'^as thought concluded, and 
therefore less attention* was paid to military mattem ; or that 
the enemy; in compassion for so great a king, sought revenge 
with more ihtehse ardour. They poured down ujkju the 
prefect of the camp and legionary cohorts, left to rear forti- 
fied posts ath?N^t the Silures ; and but for speedy succours 
from the n^igSbouring towns and ports, our tiwps had then 

^ Syphax, king bf Numidia, was exhibited in the Carthagininn 
triumph of Scipio Africanus the elder, B.c, 201, — Perseus king of Ma- 
cedonia, in the triumph over that country celebrated by JKmiiios 
Piiulus, ac. 167. 
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been cut in pieces: as it was; the prcDfect himself and ei^dit 
centurions Were slain, with the tpost i*eaolute of the sokliei*s ; 
uiul soon aftet they entirely even tlie 

troops of lior^ i»nt thahi^ S 

39. Os^rim then drew out the light-armed cohorts ; nor 
was he thus abto to stay the flight ; nor would it have been 
ciYected had^hot tlie legions been brenght into the field. By 
tljeir powevfiil efforts balance was first restored, and then 
turned in opr fixvour. The enemy fled, but, (& day was de- 
clining, with slight loss. Henceforward there w»cre frequent 
oiiconntei-s, many of them resembling skirmishes with plun- 
dering parties ; sometimes in the woods, sometinie^ in mo- 
rasses, as chance or valour led them ; on the ioapnlse of the 
moment, or advisedly; from resentment, or for booty; by 
command of their officei's, and oftou without their knowledge. 
The Silures<^were the most determined of all ) as they were 
incensed by an expression of the Roman general oMhtJntly re- 
ported amongst them, *Hhat their name must be, utterly ex- 
tinguished, as was that of the Sugambriana, who' had been 
partly slain, and the rest transplanted iuto G^al.” Tliey 
therefore cut off two auxiliary cohorts as they werfe plundering 
the country without due circumspection, from the avarice of 
their officei’s ; and by distributing the spoil and, captives 
amongst the neighbouring nations, they were drawing then, 
also into the revolt, when Ostorius sinking under the weight 
of his anxieties, expired; to the great joy of the enemy, who 
considered that a formidable general had sunk toder the 
effects of the campaign, though he liad not fallen in battle. 

40. The emperor apprised of the death of bis lieutenant, 
that the province might not be without a goveniprjr replaced 
him by Auliis Didiua. On his arrivaj, after a vovag^ 
he found that the cause' had suffered ; for l^on com 
iriandcd by Manlius Valeu.s had in the meaptlihe ^8ns^U 

a defeat the report of which was raagnified,by the enemy, 
to ten-ify the new general; and aggravated by bidios him- 
self, to^^in greater glory if he quelled the rebellion, or a 
more p^u^ibk apology if it were protracted. ; This loss, too, 
we satfSiw from the Silures, who wei*© nii^ihg incursions on 
all hands, till Didiu.s now sot upon them and repulsed tliem. 
"I’heir most accomplished loader, since the takiiig of Caracta- 
cus, was Veuusius, of the city of the Jugahtes, as I liave 
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a))(>vo mentioned; long faithful to the Romans, and protected 
hy their arms during his marriage with the queen Cartisman- 
dua; hut being afterwiarda divorced from her, and then im- 
mediately at war with her, he conceived hostile purposes 
towards us also. Their arms at first were only employed 
against each Othe^; tjut the qnee^ having by subtle strata^ 
gems possessed herself of the brother and other kindred of 
Venusius, the enemy l)ec3ame exasperated, and scorning the 
iiif-uny of falling under the dominion of a woman,* assembled 
all their abl^ and most warlike youth, and invaded her 
territories; an evbnt foreseen by us; so that we had sent 
some cohorts tb' aid her, and a fierce battle ensued, in which 
the first onset was doubtfui, but the issue successful. A 
si milr^ fortune attended a battle fouglit by the legion com- 
manj^ by Ceesius Nasica. For Didius, oppressed with the 
wei^it of years and loaded with honours, w^as coijJ^ent to act 
hy his lieutenants, and keep the foe in check. All these 
transactions, though spread over several years, under two 
proprietors, Ostorius and Didius, I huvtr connected; lest, if 
interrupted," ibey should be less conveniently remembered. 
1 now return S the order of time. 

41. Diinng the consulship of Claudius for the fifth time, 
with Servius Cornelius Orfitus, that Nero might appear quali- 
fied for entering upon state altairs, the manly gown was given 
him while under age. The emperor yielded willingly to the 
flattering decree of the senate; “that in his twentieth year 
he should enter on the consulship; and that meanwhile, as 
consul elect, he should be invested with proconsular authority 
out of the city, and be styled prince of the Roman yotith.'* 
Moreover, in Nero’s name a largess was bestowed upon the 
'soldiers, and another upon the people: and, at the Circensian 
'^ames, whioh^werc then solemnized, to gain for him theafiec- 
tions of the: populace, Britannicus wore the pinetexta, Nero 
tlie triuinptiiil robe, in the procession. So that the people, 
beholding’ robe, the other in the habit of a 

hoy, mtjgltVftCcbrdingly anticipate the destiny of both. At 

’ Tt ia not ha from this passage, that it was a general 

principle With the. not to acquiesce under a female reign. 

il<Ni(iioea, as Wilt hereafter, was queen of the lceni, and she, 

at tho head of kor an»y« just going to give battle, tells the soldiers, ‘‘ Jt 
Mrt not the first time tlmt the Britons took tho field under the conduct 
of a woiuan.’* Book xiv. 
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the same time, sncli of the centurions and trihunes as mani- 
fested any comjwssion for the lot of Britannicus, wen.* re- 
im ved ; some on pretence of honour^ and all upon fictitious 
grounds: even those of the freedmen whose was 
impregnable, were discarded on the fcSIowing opportunity. 
The two young princes happening to' W saluted 

Britannicus Iw that name, and Britannicus him by that of 
l)omitius.‘ Thia^ was represented to Claudius by Agrippina, 
in a tone of earnest grief, as the first step to dissension ; for 
by it " the ildoption of Nero, decreed by tlie senate and rati- 
fied by the people, was repealed witliin the walls of the 
jialace ; and if the knavery of those who suggested thc^e 
iieariburnings were not repressed, it would issue in some 
public mischief/* Claudius, exasperated by these representa- 
tions, as if the charges w'ere true, punished all the most vir- 
tuous of hijg son’s tutom with exile or death; and .appointed 
others, chosen by his stepmother, to watch pyer him* 

42. Agrif»pina, however, dared not yet piufewSti to the ac- 
complishment of her great design, unless Lusins Gota and 
Uutius Crispinus were first removed from the. command “f 
the pitetorian cohorts ; as she belies ed that they revered the 
memory of Messalina, and were devoted to her children. 
Accordingly, on the strong representation of his wife, “ that 
by the competition of two commandenj, the guards were rent 
into factions; wheieas, were they under the authority of one, 
they would be kept in stricter discipline,’* Claudius trans- 
ferred the charge of these bands to Burrus Afranius, an 
officer of higfi repute, but well aware to w^hose suggestion he 
owed his advancement. Agrippina also began to assert her 
{.reeminence more studiously, and even to enter the Capitol 
ill a chariot, a distinction which being of old allowed to none 
liut the priests and things siicred, heiglitened tbp reverence “f 
the people for a lady who, as the daughter, niother, sister, and 
wife of an emperor/ had no parallel in the history of pmious 

‘ Compare Suet. Ner, 7 : ** Britanmeuzn fratrem pf post adop. 
tionem ^nobarbum ex cousiietudme salutasset, ut Bubditivum apu l 
patrem arjo^itore coaatus e.*4t.” 

^ A^yippina was fibe daughter of Oennanleus^ sister of Caligula, tlio 
of Claudius, and the mother of Nero. Ka^a, who IriS many fine 
iimertioas from Tacitus in his tragedy of Britaunlcus, haa Imitated thui 
passage 

Hoi, fille, femme, smu*, et mere^ de Vos maiti'es.'* 
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times. In the midst of this, her principal champion, Vitel- 
lias, in the height of favour, and the extremity of age (so 
preciirious is the condition of feyourites), was involved in an 
accusation, by Juiutts Lupus, a charged him 

with treason, Claudius, too 

would have listen^,; ^ had not Agrippina pre- 
vailed upon hini, b;;^ jaiena^ pmyets, to interdict 

tlie accusers from fire and water. Vitellius desired no more. 

43. Many prodigies hap|>ened this year: birds of evil 

omen upon the Capitol; frequent earthquakes oc- 

curred, ^which many houses w^ere thrown down ; and, in 
the geufi^'rush occasioned by the wide-spread panic, all the 
infiriu trampled upon. A failure in the crops, 

;nid a famine consequent thereupon, was regarded as a p|pdigy. 
Nor were the complaints of the populace confined to murraura ; 
tliey even gathered round the prince with •tumultuous 
cliiinours while administering justice, and driving him to the 
e.xtremity of the forum, pressed upon him in a violent 
manner ; till at length, by means of a compact body of 
soldiers, he forced ins way through the incensed multitude. 
It is certain, there was thou in Koine provision only for fifteen 
days ; and it was by the signal bounty of the gods and the 
mildness of the winter, that the public was relieved in its 
urgent distress. And yet in former days, distant provinces 
were fumisheil with supplies from the districts of Italy ; nor 
at this time w^as the distress owing to sterility; but we now 
choose to ply Africa and Egypt; and the lives of the Roman 
people are made dependent upon ships and casual tiesu^; 

44, The same year, a war which broke out between the 
Armenians and Iberians, occasioned the most serious disturb- 
ance between the Partlyans and Romans. Over the Parthians 
reigned Volpgeses, wlio, though the son of a Greek concubine, 
Had by the ceesiou of his brothers obtained the diadem. The 
kingdom of Iberia had been long hehl by Pharasmanes ; and 
his brother Jdithridates was,* by our aid and pvocuremeiit, 
ptissossed pf Aitrienia. Pharasmanes had a son named Rhada- 
mistus, of 'fine stature, and remarkably posverful ; tmined up 
iu the pdlStiC of his father, and in high repute with the 
neighbouring iiHiions. This man gave vent to his indignation, 
that the small kingdom of Iberia should be so long detained 
Iroin him by the protracted life of his father, with too much 
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fre(]ucncy and passion, for his ambitions views to be con- 
cealed; Pliarasmaues therefore reflecting upon his own de- 
dining age, and feiring his youthful aoBj who, possessmg aV 
the requisites for power himself was supported by the affec- 
tions of his subjects, diverted his aspiratiowth another ob- 
ject, and held put to him the prospect pr gAihSig Armenia ; 
observing, that /Umving expelled the Parthians, he had given 
it to Mithridates ; but,” he said, ^‘all methods of violence 
must be postponed, and stmtagern resorted to in preference, 
so as to crush him unawares.” Thus Rhadamistus, feigning 
a qutoel with his father, as if he were overpowered by the 
midicp of his stepmother, withdrew to his uncle j and, while 
treated, by him with much kindness, as though he had been 
one of his own children, he drew the nobility of Armenia into 
a revolutionary plot ; while Mithridates was ignorant of bis 
conduct, andf' moreover distinguishing him with favours. 

45. Then, under show of being reconciled to his father, he 
returned, and informed him, ‘Hhatwhat might be effected by 
fraud, was in a train of ready accomplishment; the must 
be executed by military force.” Pliarasmanes, in the ip^ml, 
employed himself in framing colourable pretences 
lities: he declared, ‘ that, having applied to the Rd^^l^r 
aid, while he was at war with the king of the Albanians, |ii8 
brother opposed it; and this injury he wiis now about to 
revenge with the destruction of its author.” At the same 
time, he committed a numerous army to the conduct of his 
son ; who, by a sudden invasion, dismayed Mithridates, drove 
him from the plains, and forced him to take refuge in the 
fortress of Gorneas,’ a place naturally strong, and defended by 
a gjirrison of our soldiers, under the command of Gelias Pollip 
the prosfect, and Casperius a centurion ^ In nothing are Bar- 
barians more uninformed than in the use of tHfr implements 
and devices employed in reducing fortified plaeps ^ a depart- 
ment of military science with which w© are pi^ioularly 
familiar.^^^ Rhadamistus, having, without efieCt, or with 

loss, attempted to carry the works, commenced a: Bioge^ and. 
♦vhen bis* efforts of force were despised, he bribed avarice 

' ft castle in Armenia, according to D’Anvifie^ now called 

Khorien. The atof y of Bhadamiatna and Z#»nobia, which ia here related 
bj Tacitus, furnished Crebillon the French poet^ with A subject for one 
of his beat tragedies. ^ 
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of tlie prcxfect, though Casperius implored him that a '' con- 
federate king, that Armenia, tlje^ of the Roman people, 
might not be. sacrificed to villahy and lucfe.” But at last, 
Pollio, pleading the multitude of the enemy, and Rhadamistus 
the orders of . hi# lather, the centurion, haying stipulated a 
truce, quitted the ^place, with ^ view either of deterring 
PI lamsmanes from pursuing the war, or oi* informing Nu- 
midius Quadr^tus, goveiiior of Syria, of the condition of 
Armenia. ’ 

4G. By the departure of the centurion, Pollio being, as it 
were, discharged from the restraint of a keeper, recommended 
Mithridates to consent to a treaty, alleging “the ties of the 
fraternal relation, the seniority of Pharasmanes, and their 
otlier bonds of affinity ; that he w^as himself espoused to his 
brother’s daughter, and to Rhadamistiis had given his own : 
that the Il)erians, however then superior in forced, were not 
averse to peace ; and the perfidy of the Armenians was 
sufficiently known : neither had he any other refuge than a 
castle, destitute of stores : he, therefore, ought not to scruple 
to prefer bloodless conditions to the casualties of war.” But 
Mithridates hesitating to adi)pt this advice, and suspecting 
the counsels of the governor, as he had debauched a royal 
ccnioubine, and was regarded as capable of being bribed to the 
commission of any of the acts which depraved ap])etites 
suggest ; Casperius, meanwhile, reached Pharasmanes, and 
])iessed him “to recall his Iberians from the siege,” To his 
face ho returned him equivocal answers ; and frequently such 
Jis indicated a relaxation of his purpose, but warned l^ada- 
mistus, by secret messengers, “to push the attack by every 
means.” Hence the price of the treason was augmented to 
Pollio, who also privatelj corrupted tlie soldiers, and prompted 
tliem to dettiaud peace, and threaten that they would abandon 
the gamsOni;J : idHhridates, under this compulsion, agreed 
to the tim^ and place of capitulation, and went out of the 
castle. ■ 

47. Rhadamistiis at first rushed into his arms, feigned all 
the niarks^ofrduty; and obedience, and called him fathei and 
uncle; he If pfr Swore that he intended him no violence, 
either by ppisofi or thp sword ; and drew him, .at the same 
time, into a neighbpimng grove, where the appointed sacrifice, 
he said, was prepared, that in the presence of the gods their 



league of peace might be co.ifirmed. It is a custom with 
these kings, when they form tipaties, to join their right hands 
and tie their thuflabs together, compressing them by a knot ; 
and when the blood has flowed into these extremities, they 
give it vent by a slight puncture, and suck efeh other’s blood. 
A leiigue thus executed is esteemed most ^ored and invio- 
lable, as being scfiled with the blood of both parties. But 
upon this occasion, he who was applying the bandage, pretend- 
ing to fall,^ seized Mithridates by the knees, and threw him 
down ; at the same time, a number of persons rushing upon 
him, he was manacled, and, what is considered an indignity 
by Barbarians, haled along by a chain. The people, to(', 
whom he had ruled witli rigour, assailed him with reproaches, 
and throiitened him with blows : some, on the contrary, coin- 
misemted so great a reverse of fortune ; and hi» wife, who 
followed hhn with his little children, filled, efeiry place with 
her lamentations. They were shut up m different covered 
carriages, till the pleasure of Piiarasinane.s was ascertained. 
With him the lust of power prevailed over his for a 

brother or daughter ; his heart was prepared for every enor- 
mity. He, however, avoided the horrid spectacle of mur- 
dering them openly. Rhadamistus, too, as if in observance 
of his oath, employed neither sword nor poison against his 
sister and uncle; but caused them to be thrown upon the 
ground, and smothered them beneath a quantity of heavy 
clothea The children also of Mithridates, for shedding tears 
over the murder of their parents, were butchered. 

48. Quadratus, learning that Mithridates had been the 
victim of treason, and that they who took his life had pos- 
session of his kingdom, summoned a council, and, representing 
these acts, sought their advice whether he should revenge 
them. Few were concerned for the publib honour; most of 
them reasoned with considerations of security ; that all the 
atrocities of foreign nations ouglit to be raattet of joy to the 
liomaus ; hay, the seeds of dissension should be Sown among 
tliomj ias frequently the Roman ethpero^, tihdeiv colour ol 
bestowing it as a gift, had made that same kingdom ol 
.\rmenibb tnoixnsof embroiling the Barbarians; Khadainistus 
might continue to hold his ill-gotteivacquisitions, provided it 
was witli.public detestation and infariii^ ; since thus it served 
the intei^ests of Rome more effectually than if he had obtained 
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them with honour.” This counsel was aclu})ted ; but that 
they might not seem to assent to the atrocity, and orders 
should be issued by the empei^feto a eqi^mry effect, they 
despatched a message to Pharas&anes, ^^ to retire from the 
frontiers of Armenia, and recall his son.” 

49. Julius Pelignus was then procurator of Cappadocia; a 

man destitute of mental energy, and equally contemned from 
the oddity of his person, but in closest intimacy with Claudius, 
who, while yet a private man, w’as w’^ont to relievq the dulness 
of an inactive life with the company of buffoons, Tliis Pe- 
lignus drew together a body of auxiliary forces from the 
adjacent provinces, as if to reconquer Armenia ; but, as he 
despoiled the allies more than the enemy, he was abandoned 
by his harassed by the incursions of the Barbarians, 

and, bereft of all defence, he betook himself to Rhadamistus, 
by whose libei-alities he was so overcome, that e^en unasked 
ho exhorted him to assume the royal diadem, and even 
assisted in person at that solemnity, as its author and sup- 
ported. When this disgraceful intelligence had gone forth, 
that the character of the other Roman commanders might not 
be judged by that of Pelignus, Helvidius Prisons was des- 
patched at the head of a legion, with orders to apply remedies 
to the present disturbances, according to exigencies. Having 
with great rapidity crossed Mount Taurus, he had already 
restored tranquillity, in more instances by mild measures 
than by force, when an order came “ for his return into Syria, 
that there might be no occasion of war to tlie Ru-thians.” 

50. For Vologeses, believing that an opportunity now 
offered for invading Armenia, — a kingdom possessed by his 
ancestors, but now, by an act of atrocity, in the hands of 
a foreign king, — drew together an army, and prepared to 
conduct his; brother liri dates to the throne; that none of 
his house blight live without imperial power. At the ap- 
proach of the Parthians the Iberians fled without a battle, 
and the Armenian cities of Artaxata and Tigranocerta re- 
ceived the yoke. But a tempestuous winter, or scanty provi- 
sion of stores, and the sickness arising from both, constrained 
Vologeses to relinquish his entei’prise: so that the throne of 
Armenia, being once more vacant, was again invaded by Rhada- 
mistus, now more incensed than before, as against those w iio 
had abandoned his cause, and who would rebel again on the 
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first opportunity. But, though inured to servitude, f)y a 
sudden effort tliey shook off thei** apathy, and beset the 
palace in arms.|p : : r 

51. Nor wasi^Rihadamistus saved bj; inything but the fleet- 
ness of his horses, which enabled him to escape with his wife. 
She was advanced in pregnancy, yet, from dreiidbf the enemy, 
and tenderness for her husband, she bore lip at first, as well 
as she could, under the fatigue of the flight; but when, from 
the unremitted rapidity of their progress, her womb became 
affected by the motion, and internal palpitation arose, she 
besought him, ** to save her by an honourable death from the 
reproach and misery of captivity.” At first, he embraced her, 
comforted and cheered her, now admiring her heroic spirit, 
now faint with fear, lest, if she were left, some Other might 
possess her ; at last, from excess of love, and familiarity witli 
deeds of horror, ho bared his scimitar, and wounding her, 
drew her to the banks of the Araxes, when he comtiiitted her 
to the flood ; that even her body might be borhei>lawoy. He 
himself fled with headlong speed till be reached Iberia, the 
kingdom of his father. Zenobia, meanwhile, (foi* such v/os her 
name,) was descried by shepherds, floating on tlie still shal- 
lows, breathing, and with manifest signs of life , and, as they 
gathered from the dignity of her aspect that she was of no 
mean rank, they bound up her wound, and applied their 
rustic medicines to it. And when they had learnt her name 
and adventures, they conveyed her to Artaxata; whence, at 
tlie public charge, she was conducted to Tiridates, w'ho re- 
ceived her courteously, and treated her with the respect due 
to royalty. ^ 

53. In the consulship of Faustiis Sylla 
Purius Scribonianus suffered exile, as having ‘I consulted the 
Chaldeans on the term of the prihee's hf©i”i His mother 
Junia was arraigned with him, “as having bo Ae with impa- 
tience her previous lot ; ” for she had been banished. , Camil- 
las, the father of Scribonianus, had levied war in Dalmatia: 
(Jlaudius, tlierefore, courted the merit of clemency in again 
saving the life of a member of a disaffected the 

exile not long survive this proceeding,-^ ^hethef he died 
a natu&I death, or by poison, was differently reported, accord 
ing to people’s convictions. For expelling the astrologers frou» 
Italy, a decree of senate w^as passed, severe but -powerless, ’riio 
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emperor then delivered a speech in praise of those seiiatoi s, 
who, from the narrowness of thdr fortunes, voluntarily re- 
nounced their dignity ;, but suoh as adhered to it were de- 
graded, as adding, he said, insolence to poverty. 

53. During the^ transactions, a motion was made in the 
senate, to inflict a penalty upon ladies who married slaves; 
and it was ordained, "that she who thus debased herself, 
without the privity of the master of the slave, should be ad- 
judged a slave; but, where he consented, she should bo held 
as a slave manumitted,” To Pallas, who was by Claudius de- 
clared to be the originator of this measure, the ornaments of 
the prajtomhip, and fifteen millions of sesterces, were adjudged 
by Bai'ea Soranus, consul elect. Conieliiis Scipio added, " that 
public thanks should be given him ; for that, being a descen- 
dant from the kingH of Arcadia,^ he postponed his most ancient 
nobility, to the service of the senate, atid deigned to be num- 
bered amongst the ministers of the prince.” Claudius gravely 
assured them, " that Pallas was satisfied with the honour, and 
would still live in his former poverty.” Thus a decree of 
senate was engraven in brass, in which a franchised slave, pos- 
sessing throe hundred millions of sesterces, about two millions 
four hundred thousand pounds, wiis loaded with commenda- 
tions for his primitive parsimony.* 

* The origin of Pallas is hero most absurdly traced by C. Scipio to 
th^ Arcadians who were said to have settled on the Palatine Mount, 
Tinder Evander, and to have descended from a king Pallas. 

^ Suetonius says that the law, of which Pallas was the first mover, 
was afterwards enforced by Vespasian, who caused a decree to pass, 
enacting that the woman who married the slave of another person 
should be deemed a slave. (Suet, in Vesp. s. 11.) Pliny the consul 
says that he himself saw, on the Tiburtine road, near the first mile- 
stone, a monument erected to the memory of Pallas, with an inscrip- 
tion, importing that the senate voted to Pallas the praetorian orna- 
ments, and sum of fifteen million of sesterces, as a reward for his 
fidelity, and - i’egard for his patrons. (See book vii, epist. 29.) In a 
subsequent letter, Pliny mentions the same fact again. He states the 
words of the* inscription : " Hide senatus, ob fidem pietatemque erga 
patronos^ ox^iizn^tii; practoria decrevit, et sestertium centies quinqua- 
gies; cujus ^libhore cpntentus fuit.** Pliny adds that he had the 
curiosity to mspe^ the decree, and he found the inscription modest in 
cc mparison mth the lavish praise bestowed upon an insplent upstart 
by the senate. Pallas refused the money; and, to complete the farce 
the senate voted that the emperor should request a manumitted slave 
to yield to the entreaty *of the fathers. Pallas stijl persisted to reject 
the money, professing to have a soul above the love of wealth It was 
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•54:. His brother, surnamed Felix, for some time governor 
of Judea, acted not with the same modemtion, but, relying 
upon such powerful protection, supposed he might perpetrate 
with impunity evei^ kind of villany. It must be admitted 
that the Jews had exhibited some evideuce of insurrection in 
the disturbance which broke out, since, after they were ap- 
}>rised of his assassination, they scarcely returned to obedience : 
their fears remained lest some of the succeeding emperors 
might lay the same injunctions upon them. Felix too, mean- 
while, by applying unseasonable remedies, inflamed the dis- 
aflection, emulated, as he was, in his abandoned courses, by 
Ventidius Cuniaiius, who held part of the province; the divi- 
sion being such, that Galilee was subject to Cumanus, and 
Samaria to Felix; nations long at variance, and now, from 
contempt of their rulers, less than ever restraining their reci- 
procal imtft^ Accoi'dingly, mutual depredations were com- 
mitted, bands of robbers employed, ambuscades formed, and 
sometimes battles fought, and the spoils and booty obtained 
were given to their governors, who, at first, rejoiced over it ; 
but when the mischief increased, they interposed their troops, 
and their men were slain ; and, but for the aid of Quadratus, 
ruler of Syria, the whole province had been in a blaze of 
war, t Nor, in the proceedings against the Jews, who had 
carried their violence so fur as to kill our soldiers, was there 
any hesitation about punishing them capitally : but Cumanus 
cuid Felix created some delay; for Claudius, upon hearing 
the causes of the revolt, had also granted a power to try and 
sentence the governors : but Quadratus, taking Felix up uu 
the tribunal, exhibited him among the judges, to awe the 
zeal of his accusers : so that Cumanus alone \was doomed to 
punishment, for the crimes which two had committed. Thus 
the tranquillity of the province was l^estored. 

55 , And not long after this, the tribes of CiFcian boors, ' 
called Clitseans, that had before raised many insurrections, 
encamped under the conduct of Troxobor, in the district 
of, their rugged mountains, and rushing down from thencp 
upon the maritime regions and the cities, had the boldness 

t1<i(;reedi that the honours of that arrogant wretch, as well those which 
he refused as those which he accepted, should be inscribed on brass, 
s a public and lasting monument. See the account at large, Pliny, 
lib. viii. epiflt, 0. 
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1.0 assault the inhabitants and husbandmen, and, in frequent 
instances, the mercliants and owners of trading vessels. Thoj 
even besieged the city of Anemurium, and routed a body of 
horse sent from Syria to its relief, under the command of 
Curtins Severus : for the ground was of a rugged and diffi- 
cult nature, aiid ftlvourable to the operations of foot, but un- 
fiuited to those of;,i3avalry. But afterwards, Antiochus, to 
whose dominion th^l coast belonged, having, by courtesies to 
the people, and by employing stratagem against their leader, 
broken up the union of the Barbarian forces, put to death 
Troxobor and a few more of the cliiefs, and restored the rest 
to obedience by methods of clemency. 

56 . About the same time, a passage having been cut 
tlirough the mountoin between the lake Fucinus and* the 
river Liris;* that a greater number of persons might be in- 
duced to come and see the magnificence of the work, a sea- 
fight was got up on the lake itself ; in the sixme manner as 
Augustus before exhibited one upon an artificial pool on this 
side the Tiber, but with light ships, and fewer men. Claudius 
equipped galleys, of three and four banks of oars, and manned 
them with nineteen thousand mariners ; surrounding the space'* 
with a line of rafts, to limit tlie means of escape, but giving 
room enough, in its circuit, to ply the oars, for the pilots to 
exert their skill, for the ships to bo brought to bear down 
upon each other, and for all the usual operations in a sea- 
fight. Upon the rafts, parties of tlie prajtorian guards, foot 
and horse, were stationed, with bulwarks before them, from 
which catapults and balistas might be worked ; the rest of 
the lake was occupied by marine forces, stationed on decked 
ships. The shores, the adjacent hills, and the tops of the 
mountains, were crowded with a countless multitude, many 
from the neighbouring •towns, others from Kome itself ; im- 
Y>elled either by' desire to witness the spectacle, or in compli- 
ment to the prince ; and exhibited the appearance of a vast 
theatre. The emperor presided, in a superb coat of mail, 
and, not far from him, Agrippina, in a mantle of cloth of 
gold.® The battle, though between malefactors, was fought 

* Suetonius (Claud, s. 20) relates this important undertaking. 

^ Brotior says the circumference of the lake was twenty-six miles. 

® Compare, ** Nos vidimus Agrippinam Claudii principis, edente oo 
avails prsolii spectaculum, assidentem ei, indutam paludamento, aun> 
loxtili, sine alia materia.” — Pliny, .Uh, xxxiii. 19. 

TAC. — VOL. 1, X 
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with the t^pirit of brave men; and, after a great efliision 
of blood, they were excused from pursuing tlie carnfige to 
extremity, 

57. When the spectacle was concluded, the channel through 
which the water passed off was exhibited to view, when the 
negligence of the workmen became manifest, as the work was 
not carried to the, depth of the bottom centre of the lake. 
Tlie excavations w^ere, therefore, after some time, extended to 
a greater depth ; and, to draw the multitude once more toge- 
ther, a show of gladiators was exhibited upon bridges laid 
over it, in order to display a fight of infantry. Moref)ver, an 
erection for the purpose of a banquet, at the embouchure of 
the lake, occasioned great alarm to the whole assembly ; for, 
the , force of the water rushing out, carried away whatever 
was near it, shook and sundered what was more distant, or 
terrified the guests with the crash and noise. At the same 
time, Agrippina, converting the emperor’s alarm to her })ur- 
poses, charged Narcissus, the director of the work, with 
avarice and robbery : nor did Narcissus suppress hu indigna- 
tion, but charged Agrippina with “ the overbearing spirit of 
her sex, and with extravagant ambition.” 

58. During the consulship of Decimus Junius and Quintus 
Haterius, Nero, now in the sixteeenth year of his age, espoused 
Octavia the daughter of Claudius ; and, to give his character 
the lustre of a devotion to honourable pursuits, and, the fame 
of eloquence, ho undertook the cause of the Ilians, and, having 
floridly represented the Romans as descendants from Troy, 
and iEneas as the founder of the Julian race, with other old 
traditions not very unlike fables, he obtained for the Ilians 
immunity from all public charges. By the rhetoric of the 
same advocate, the colony of Bononia, which had sufiered 
grievously by fire, was relieved by a bounty of ten millions of 
sesterces. To the Rhodians, too, was restored their liberty, 
which had been often withdrawn and re-established, according 
as they obliged us by their assistance in foreign wars, or pro- 
voked us by their seditions at homo: and to the city of A])a 
liiea, overturned by an earthquake, a remission of tribute for 
fi v^e yearn was granted. 

59. Claudius, on the contrary, was compelled to propose 
all the measures of excessive cruelty, by the arts of that same 
Agripi'ina, who, as she longed for the gardens of Statiliiia 
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Taurus, a nobleman of distinguished wealth, procured his ruin 
by an accusation conducted by Tarquitius Priscus, who was 
the lieutenant of Taurus when he was proconsul of Africa, 
and who, on their return, brought against him a few charges 
of public plunder, but eked them out with that of magical 
practices. Taurus unable longer to endure the malice of the 
filse accuser and the ignominy of imputed guilt, without 
waiting for the decision of the senate, laid violent hands upon 
himself. Tai*quitius was, however, expelled the senate: a 
point which, impelled by detestation of the informer, the 
fathers succeeded in carrying, as a check to the intrigues of 
Agrippina. 

60 . This year, the prince was frequently heard to declai'e, 

that the judicial decisions of the imperial procurators ought 
to be regarded as equally valid with his own ; and, that he 
might not seem to have uttered this sentiment unadvisedly, a 
decree of the senate also was passed, providing for it more ex- 
plicitly and fully than heretofore : for the deified Augustus 
l^ad ordained, that the knights who ruled Egypt should act 
judicially, and that the decisions pronounced by them should 
be equally valid with those of the Roman magistrates : soon 
after, this jurisdiction of the knights was extended to other 
provinces; and even in Rome itself, many things formerly 
taken cognisance of by the prietors, were passed over to them. 
Claudius now conferred upon them universal jurisdiction; 
that same jurisdiction for which so many seditions had been 
raised, and so much blood shed, when, by the Semproniaii 
law,* the equestrian order was invested with the power of 
judicature, and when, again, the Servilian law gave it back to 
the senate, and when, too, it formed the chief incitement of 
the wars between Marius and Sylla. But, in those days, dif- 
ferent orders of the state were opposed to each other, and the 
party that prevailed determined public regulations according 
to their pleasure. Caius Oppius and Cornelius Balbus were 
tlie first individuals who, by the influence of Ceesar, weiv 

* Caius Semprpnius Gracchus was the author of a law in favour of 
the Roman knights, A.tr.o. 632. He added three hundred of the equee- 
triau order to the same number of senators, and vested in that body 
aU judicial authority. The Servilian law, introduced by Quintus Scr* 
vilius Crepio, in his consulship a.u.o. 648, repealed the Semprouiau 
institution, and restored the jurisdiction of the senate, 

t 2 
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enabled to settle the terms of peace, and dictate in afHiirs i f 
war. It w^oiild be to no purpose to recount, after tliese, the 
Matii and Vedii, and the names of other Roman knights, to 
which a predominant influence was attached, when Claudius 
put upon an equality with himself and the laws, the freedmon 
whom he had set over his household affairs. 

61. He then proposed to gmnt to the inhabitaiits of Cos 
an immunity from impositions, and gave a copious account of 
their antiquity ; “ how the Argives, or Coeus, the father of 
Latona, first settled in that island ; and that soon after, the 
healing art was introduced there bj’’ the arrival of iEsculapius ; 
an art cultivated chiefly amongst his descendants:” wl\cse 
names he severally rehearsed, marking the times in which each 
flourished. ITe moreover stated, that “ Xenophon, Ids own 
physician, w^as a branch of the same family, and to Ids sup- 
plications it ought to be granted, that his countrymen, the 
people of Cos, should be for ever discharged from all tribute, 
and only attend to the cultivation of an island sacred xo that 
deity, and solely dedicated to his service.” Nor is ih jre any 
question, that many good offices of theirs towards tiic Romap 
people might have been alleged, and even victories gained by 
their aid; but Claudius, with his usual complaisance, did 
not disguise by auxiliary considerations derived from any 
other source, a concession he had resolved to make to one 
individual. 

62 . The deputies from Byzantium,* when on their hearing 
before the senate they prayed relief from their heavy impo- 
sitions, recapitulated everything from the first, beginning with 
the league which they had struck with us, what time we 
maintained a war against that king of Macedon, who from his 
degeneracy was surnamed Pseiidophilippus the forces sent 
by them subsequently against Antiochus, Perseus, and Aris- 
tonioiisi® the iissistance given to Antonius in the piratical 

* Now Constantinople. 

* An obscure man of the name of Andriscus pretend^ to be the 
son of Perseus. He was found to be an impostor, and therefore called 
Pseudopliilippus, Ho was defeated and taken prisoner by Metellus, 

4.0,0. 6Qd. " 

3 Antv.»chus III., king of Syria, waged war against the Romans, and 
was conquered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, a.U.c. 564, Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, was subdued by Paulus i^milius, A.t7.C. 586. Aristo 
ftioiis inviulod Asia, and was overthrown by Ptirpenm, a.u.c, 623. 
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war; with tho aids ohlrcd to Sylla, Lucullus, aud Pompey;i 
tlieii the recent services to the Ceesars, when they occupied 
those regions which were convenient at once for securing the 
transit of our generids and armies, and the conveyance of 
provisions. 

63. For Byzantium was founded by the Greeks, at the extreme 
verge of Europe, upon the very narrow str«t which separates 
Europe from Asia. Thither the founders were directed by an 
oracle of tho Pythian A)>ollo, who, when asked by them where 
they should build n city, replied, “ that they siioidd seek a 
situation opposite to the habitations of blind men.” By this 
riddle the Chalccdonians were intimated; who, having come 
i)efore them into those parts, and seen before them the ad- 
vantages of this shore, had yet chosen an inferior place. For 
Byzantium is situated on a fertile soil and a productive sea ; 
for countless shoals of fish, which, pouring out of the Pontus 
shun the curvature of the other coast, as they are frightened 
by the slanting rocks beneath the waters, are brought directly 
to these ports.' Whence at first the gain and wealth of the 
Byzantines; but, afterwards oppressed by the amount of their 
impositions, they now besought that they might be extiii- 
guished or reduced; the emperor supporting their petition, 
who represented them as having lately suffered in the war of 
Thrace, and iu that of Bosporus, and as deserving relief. 
They were therefore discharged from tribute for five years. 

64, In the consulship of Marcus Asiriius and Marcus 
Acilius, the frequency of prodigies was considered as portend- 
ing a change of afilxirs for the worse. The ensigns of the 
soldiers and their tents were scorched with fire from heaven : 
a swarm of bees settled upon the cupola of the Capitol : chil- 
dren were born of coiiy)ound forms; and a pig was fan’owed 
with the talons of a hawk. Amongst tho prodigies ajso >va3 
reckoned, that the number of every order of magistrates was' 

^ The people of Cilicia fitted out a number' of armed ships, and 
overran tne M^iterrauean. This was called the Piratic War. Marcus 
Antonins, son of the famous orator of that name, and father of Antony 
the triumvir, was sent to clear the seas of those roving freebooters, 
A.u.o, 684, In the year 687, the same commission was given to Poni- 
pey. See VeUeius Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 31; and Cicero, Pro Lege 
Manilla. 

* For a fuller descripticn of this and the neighbouring coast, see 
Pliny, H. N. ix. 16. 
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then curtailed ; a quajstor, an sedile, a tribune, a praetor, ainl 
a consul being all deceased within a few months. But great 
above all was the fear of Agrippina : in consequence of a say 
ing of Claudius, uttered heedlessly in his wine, ‘‘ that he was 
fated to bear the iniquities of his wives, and then to punish 
them whence she determined to l)e on the alert, and pre- 
vent him; but first to destroy Domitia Lepida, from motives 
peculiar to her sex. For Lepida, who was the daughter of 
the younger, Antonia, ‘ the great-niece of Augustus, and sister 
to Cneius Domitius (once husband to the present Agrij)pina), 
accounted herself of equal nobility with the other: neither 
did they differ much in beauty, age, or wealth : both lewd, 
infamous, and tyrannical ; nor less rivals in vice than in such 
advantages as they derived from fortune. Vehement indeed 
was the contention between them, whether the aunt or 
mother shdald acquire the predominance with J^ero: for 
Lepida laboured to engage his youthful mind, by caresses 
and liberalities; while Agrippina, on the contrary, treated 
him with sternness and threats ; for though she could confer 
the sovereignty upon her son, she could not b^'ud to his 
authority. 

65. But to proceed: the crimes charged upon Lepida 
were, that she had assailed by imprecations the emperor’s 
marriage- bed ; and by neglecting to restrain the tumultuous 
behaviour of her bands of slaves in Calabria, disturbed the 
peace of Italy.” For these imputations she was doomed to die, 
notwithstanding the laboured opposition of Narcissus, who 
was now become more and more suspicious of Agiippina ; in- 
boniuch that he is said to have disclosed to his acquaintances, 
‘‘ tnat certain destruction awaited him, whether Britannicus 
or Nero succeeded to the empire; such had been the 
favour of the emperor towards l.im, that for the benefit of his 
mas^43r he would lay down his life. Under Claudius he had 
procured the conviction and doom of Messalina and of Siiius ; 
and under Nero (if Nero came to reign) there would be simi- 
l.ir grounds for accusation ; if Biitannicus succeeded, he had 
no claim to favour from him. The imperial house was now 
torn pie»3emeal by the intrigues of a stepmother; and to con- 

’ According to Suiidhius, she was descended from the elder An- 
bniii.i, daughter of 14. Antony the triumvir, and Octavia, 8i«ter ui 

Awgiiatiis, ^ 
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coal tfiem would involve a deeper guilt than to have suppi-essed 
the lewdiiess of the emperor’s former wife; though neither in 
truth was his present wife free from prostitution, as Pallas 
was notoriously her adulterer ; so that no man could doubt 
that she holds in contempt her character, her chastity, her 
pei-son, everything, in comparison with dominion.” While 
uttering these and similar sentiments withMeep emotion, he 
embraced Britaunious, and prayed that he might as speedily 
as possible attain to maturity and vigour;” his«han^ now 
uplifted to the gods, now extended towards the young prince, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh 1 that he may arrive at man’s estate. Oh ! 
may he put to flight the enemies of his father ! Ay, and be 
revenged even on the murderem of his mother!” 

66. In the midst of this vast accumulation of anxieties, 
Claudius was attacked with illness, and for the recovery of 
his health had recourse to the soft air and salubrtous watei-s 
of Sinuessa.* It was then that Agi’ippina, long since bent 
upon the impious deed, and eagerly seizing the present occa- 
sion, well furnished too as she was with wicked agents, deli- 
berated upon the nature of the poison she would use . 
whether, if it were sudden and instantaneous in its opera- 
tion, the desperate achievement would not be brought to 
light : if she chose materials slow and consuming in their 
operation, whether Claudius, when his end approached, and 
perhaps having discovered the treachery, would not resume 
his affection for his son.” Something of a subtle nature was 
therefore resolved upon, ^^such as would disoider his brain 
and require time to kill.” An experienced artist in such 
preparations was chosen, her name Locusta; lately con- 
demned for poisoning, and long reserved as one of the instru- 
ments of ambition. this woman’s skill the poison was 
prepared ; to administer It was assigned to Halotus, one of 
the eunuchs, whose office it was to serve up the emperor’s 
repasts, and prove the viands by tasting them. 

67. In fact, all the particulars of this transaction were 
soon afterwajrds so thoroughly known, that the writers of 
those times are able to recount, ‘‘ how the poison was poured 
into a dish of mushrooms, of which he was particularly fond ; 
but whether it was that his senses were stupified, or from 

* Sinueaaa, in Campania. The waters of this place are recominemled 
for their salubrity by Pliny the elder, lib. xxxi. 2. 
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the wine he had drunk, the effect of the poison was iiok 
immediately perceived :** at the same time a relaxation of 
the intestines seemed to have been of service to him : Agi*i]'* 
pina therefore became dismayed; but as her life was at stake, 
siie thought little of the odium of her present proceedings, and 
culled in the aid of Xenophon the physician, whom she had 
already implicated in her guilty purposes. It is believed 
that he, as if he purposed to assist Claudius in his efforts to 
vomit, put ^own his throat a feather besmeared with deadly 
j)oison ; not unaware tlmt in desperate villanies the attempt 
without the deed is perilous, while to ensure the reward they 
must be done effectually at once. 

68. The senate was in the meantime assembled, and the 
consuls and pontiffs were offering vows for tl^e recovery of 
tl>e emperor, when, already dead, he was covered with 
clothes, and warm applications, to hide it till matters were 
arranged for securing the empire to Nero. First there was 
Agrippina, who feigning to be overpowered with grief, and 
anxiously seeking for consolation, clasped Britanu’cus in her 
arms, called him ‘‘the very model of his father,” and by 
vai-ious artifices withheld him from leaving the chamber: 
she likewise detained Antonia and Octavia, his sisters; and 
had closely guarded all the appimches to the palace : from 
time to time too she gave out that the prince was on the 
mend ; that the soldiery might entertain hopes till tiic 
auspicious moment, predicted by the calculations of the 
astrologers, should arrive. 

69. At last, on the thirteenth day of October, at noon, 
the gates of the palace were suddenly thrown open, and 
Nero, accompanied by Burrus, went forth to the cohort, 
which, according to the custom of ^the army) was keeping 
watch. There, upon a signal made by the prefect, he was 
received with shouts of joy, and instantly piit into a litter. 
It was reported, that there were some who hesitated, looking 
hack anxiously, and frequently asking, where was Britanni- 
CHS f but as no one came forward to oppose it, they embraced 
the choice which was offered them. Thus Nero was berno 
to the camp, where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, 
!vud the promise of a largess equal to that of the late em- 
f)eror his father, he was saluted empero^. The voice of the 
soldiers was followed by the decrees* of the senate; nor wiit' 
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there any hesitation in the several provinces. To Claudius 
were decreed divine honours, and his funeral obsequies were 
solemnized with the same pomp as those of the deified Au> 
gustus ; Agrippina emulating the magnificence of her great- 
grandmother Livifiu His will, however, was not rehearsed, 
lest the preference of the son of his wife to his own sou 
might excite the minds of the people its injustice and 
baseness. 


BOOK XIIL 

1. The first death under the new prince was that of Junius 
fSilanus,’ proconsul of Asia; it was brought ai)out by the 
stratagems of Agrippina, without the privity of Nero : it 
wiis not that he had provoked his fate by turbulence of 
spirit, having lived in such a state of indolence, and even 
contempt, during the late reigns, that Caligula was wont 
to call him the golden sheep. But Agrippina feared that ho 
might avenge the murder of his brother Lucius Silaniis, at 
her hands : a rumour being current that as “ Nero had 
scarcely arrived at manhood, and had acquired the empire by 
iniquity, a man like Silaiius, of stayed and mature age, of 
unblemished character, of illustrious descent, and (what was 
then much looked to) of tl)e lineage of the Ceesars, was to 
be preferred to him ” For Silaiuis was also the great-grand- 
son of the deified Augustus. Such was the cause of his 
doom : the instruments were Publius Celer, a Roman knight, 
and Heliiis, a freedman ; both employed to manage the em- 
peror’s domestic revenue in Asia. By them poison was 
administered to the proconsul at a banquet, so openly, that 
they could not escape detection. With no less precipitation 
Narcissus, the late emperor’s freedman, whose vituperations 
of Agrippina I have related,* was driven to put an end to 
his existence, by rigorous imprisonment and the extremity 
of destitution. This proceeding took place in opposition to 

* This was Marcus Junius Silanus, the son of Junius Silanus and 
Emilia [.epida, the grandaughter of Augustus. 

* See Annals, xii. 67, 66. 



the wislies of the prince, whose vices, as yet undeveloped, 
were marvellously assimilated to the avarice and prodigality 
which marked the character of Narcissus. 

2. And they were proceeding to more deeds of blood, had 
not Afranius Burrus and Anneeus Seneca prei^nted an ob- 
stacle to it. They were the tutors of the emperor’s youth ; 
lived in harmony •writh each other ; which is rarely the case 
with associates in power; and possessed an equal influence, 
arising from .accomplishments of a different kind. Burrus 
was distinguished for his assiduous attention to military 
afiairs, and strictness of moral discipline; Seneca for his 
lessons in eloquence, and the elegant propriety of his manners: 
each assisting the other, that they might the more easily 
restrain the prince, at his perilotis time of life^ within the 
limits of unforbidden pleasures, should he be disinclined to 
virtuous puiliuits. One constant struggle they had both to 
maintain against the fierce spirit of Agrippina, who, biirning 
with every lust of lawless dominion, was supported in her 
designs by Pallas ; at whose instance Claudius, by an inces- 
tuous marriage and a disastrous adoption, had vorked his 
ow’n ruin. But Nero’s temper was not to be controlled by 
slaves; and Pallas having exceeded the limits of a freedman's 
licence, had by his insufferable arrogance moved the disgust 
of Nero. Upon Agrippina, however, in public, he accumu- 
lated all kinds of honours ; and to a tribune who, according 
to military practice, desired the watchword, gave The best 
of mothers;” by the senate, also, two lictors were decreed 
her, with the office of priestess to Claudius. At the same time 
a censorial funeral was decreed to Claudius, and soon after- 
wards deification. 

3. On the day of the funeral, the enpomium of the prince 
was pronounced by Nero; and while he recorded the anti- 
quity of his lineage, the consulships, the triumphs of his 
ancestors, he spoke with fervour, and the whole eissembly 
listened with deep emotion; the mention also of his liberal 
acvjomplishmehts, and the observation that dunng his reign 
iio calamity from fbf^ignera had befallen the state, met with 
a ready response in the minds of the auditory. But when 
once he deviated into a commemomtion of his wisdom and 
foresight, not a soul could refrain from laughter; though 
the speech, which was the composition of Seneca, exhibited 
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many indications of a cultivated taste, for the genius of tiint 
distinguislied man was graceful and agreeable, and suited to 
the ears of the age in which he lived. Old men, who make 
it their recreation to compare the present and the past, took 
notice, that Nero was the first Homan emperor who required 
the aid of another’s eloquence : for Ceesar the dictator rivalled 
the most distinguished orators ; and the eloquence of Augus- 
tus was prompt and flowing, as became a prince : Tiberius 
also possessed the art, so far as nicely balancing,his words ; 
liis meaning, too, was forcibly expressed when he did not 
study to be ainbiguous : even the disordered mind of Cali- 
gula impaired not his power of speaking: nor in Claudius 
would you desiderate elegance whenever his speech was pre- 
meditated : Nero, from his early childhood, turned his vivid 
intellect to other j)ur8uits, carving, painting, singing, and the 
manege; sometimes too, in the composition of ^oems, ho 
showed that he was initiated in the elements of literature. 

4. To pi’oceed : having finished these mockeries of sorrow, 
he repaired to the senate, where, after referring to the authc- 
rity of the fathers, and the concurrence of the soldiery, he 
set forth the counsels and models by following which he 
lioped to administer the affaim of empire in the best manner ; 
nis youth, ho said, had not been mixed up with civil dissen- 
sions or domestic broils : he brought with him no animosities, 
no sense of injuries received, no desire of revenge. He then 
laid down his future plan of government; pointedly repu- 
diating those practices, the odium of which was still fresh and 
vehement ; “ for,” he said, ‘‘ he would not be the judge in all 
affairs, in order that, the accusers and the accused being shut 
up in one house, ‘ the influence of a few favourites miglit 
bear down everything. Jn his house there should be nothing 
venal; nothing pervious to the arts of ambition; that his 
family concerns and the affairs of the state should be kept 
distinct. The senate should retain its ancient functions : 
that Italy, and the provinces of the people, should address 
themselves to the tribunals of the consuls, and they should 
give them access to the senate. He would himself provide 
for the provinces and the armies committed to the prince.” 

' See the trial of Valerius Asiaticus in the apartment of Claudius, 
AiinalH, xi. 2. 

* This speech gave universal satisfaction. It was, probably, written 
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5. Nor did he fail in his professions; many regulatiuna 
were m.T!de by the independent authority of tlie senate ; such 
as, that no advocate should defend a cause for fee or reward ; 
that the qucestors-elect even should be no longer obliged 
to exhibit gladiatorial spectacles.' All which was opposed 
by Agrippina, as rescinding the acts of Claudius; but was 
carried by the fathers, who were designedly assembled in the 
palace, that she might take her stand by a door which was 
covered op. the back wuth tapestry, separated from them by a 
curtain which intercepted the sight, but did not prevent her 
hearing. Nay, when the ambassadors from Armenia were 
j)leading before Nero the cause of their nation, she was pro- 
ceeding to ascend the imperial tribunal, and to preside jointly 
with the emperor, if Seneca, while the rest fixed their eyes 
immoveably upon the earth through fear, had not suggested 
to him “ to meet Ins mother.'* Thus, under tlie guise of filial 
reverence, this indignity w'as prevented. 

6. At the close of the year, alarming reports reached the 
city, “ that the Parthians having broke out into fresh hostili- 
ties, were seizing Armenia, having expelled Ehadamistns,” 
who, having often made himself master of that kingdom, 
and as often been compelled to abandon it, had now, too, 
quitted tlie field. At Rome, therefore, where the people are 
so eager to gossip, they began to inquire, ‘‘how a prince 
scarce past his seventeenth year, could undertake so heavy 
a charge; how w'ard off tlie menaced danger? what depend- 
ence could the state repose in one governed by a woman ? 
could buttles, too, be fought, towns stormed, and all the otlier 
operations of war be conducted, by means of his tutois r’ 
Others, on the contrary, maintained “tto it was better thus 
than if Claudius, under all the defects of old agq aud a natu- 
rally inactive spirit, had lieeu summoned .to tfio cares and 
fatigues of a campaign, subject as he would have been to the 
commands of slaves. Biirnis and Seneca were known for 
men of consummate experience in affairs; ahd to the em- 

Ly SeneciL While it promised a reign of moderation, it swved to give 
tlie young prince a lesson on the true and popular arts of government. 
J)io tolls 118, that the senate ordered it to be engraved on a pillar of 
Solid silver, and to be publicly read every year at the time when the 
cou.suls entered on their magistracy. Dio, lib. Ixi. 

' This corrupt practice, which was nothing less than open bribery, 
was e.staUIshed by law' in the reign of Claudius. ' Annals, xi. 22 . 



poror hiinsolf how little was wanting of mature ago; when 
Pompoy, in his eighteenth year, and Octavius Cajsar, in his 
ninotocnth, each sustained the weight of a civil war? that 
many military operations were conducted more successfully 
under the auspices and counsels of princes, than if they were 
present themselves, bearing arms, and fighting with their own 
liands : Nero would give a manifest proof^ whether he em- 
ployed worthy or unworthy counsellors ; if, uninfluenced by 
the suggestions of jealousy, he chose a general preeminent 
tor his virtues, rather than, yielding to the arts of court 
intrigue, selected one recommended by his wealth and sup- 
ported by interest.” 

7. While the public were occupied in these and similar 
remarks, Nero ordered the recruits, raised through the neigh- 
bouring provinces to supply the legions in the East, to be 
brought up, and the legions themselves to be posted near to 
Armenia : and those ancient kings, Agrippa and Antiochiis,* 
to draw out their forces to invade the territories of the Par- 
thians; and also that bridges should be thrown over the 
Euphrates, To Aristobuliis he committed the lesser Armenia ; 
and the region of Sophene to Sohemus, with the insignia of 
royalty. There arose, too, a rival to Vologeses in the person 
of his son Vardanes : hence the Parthians withdrew from 
Armenia, as if they meant to postpone the war. 

8. But, in the senate, all this was spoken of in exaggerated 
terms by such as voted supplications, and ihat on tiie days 
of the supplications the prince should wear the triumphal 
robe ; that he should enter the city in ovation, and that a 
statue should be erected to him of the same dimensions with 
that of Mara the Avengei*, and in the same temple.” Besides 
the habit of adulation, they were impelled by joy that he had 
appointed Doinitius Cdi'bulo for the duty of retaining Ar- 
menia; it seemed to open a place and standing for virtue. 
The forces in the East were so divided, that part of tlie auxi- 
liaries, with two legions, should remain in Syria, under the 
command of Ummidius Quadratus, governor of the province ; 
that an equal number of Romans and allies should be with 

* Agrippa was king of Judea, son of the Agrippa mentioned above, 
in book xii. 23. Antiochus, of Commagene. 

^ The Lesser Armenia was on this side of the Euphrates. Aristo 
bnlus was the son of Herod, who formerly reigned in ilhalcia. 
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Corbulo, with an addition of the cohorts and cavaliy that 
wintered in Cappadocia. The confederate kings were diivcteci 
to act in submission to their orders, according to tiie exigen- 
cies of the war ; but their alfections were more devoted to 
Corbulo; who, in subservience to fame, which in all infant 
enterprises exercises a most potent sway, marched with great 
expedition; but at iEgese, a city of Cilicia, he was met by 
Quadratus, who^ advanced thither, lest Corbulo, if iie had 
entered Syria to receive his forces there, should draw upon 
him the eyes of all men; majestic as he was in person, an 
eflfective speaker, and, in addition to his wisdom and expe- 
rience, deriving influence from the imposing effect of things 
worthless in themselves. 

9. Both however warned Vologeses by messages, “to prefer 
peace to war, and by delivering hostages to continue to the 
Koman people the reverence wont to be paid by his ances- 
tors.” Vologeses, to give himself the opportunity to prepare 
for war. or under the name of hostages to get rid of suspected 
rivals, handed over the most illustrious of tl>c Ai’sacida3 ; 
who were received by lusteius, the centurion, \;ho went to 
the king for that purpose, having, as it happen^, been sent 
there on some previous business l3y Numidius. When Cor- 
bulo knew this, he ordered Arrius Vanis, praiect of a cohort, 
to go and take them; hence a quarrel arose between the cen- 
turion and the praefect ; but, to prevent the continuance of 
such an exhibition to foreign nations, it was left to the arbi- 
tration of the hostages themselves and the deputies who con- 
ducted them : and they preferred Corbulo, in regard of his 
recent fame, and from a kind of prepossession even in ene- 
mies. This led to a dissension between the generals : Numi^ 
dius complained that the acquisitions of his prudence v^ere 
snatched out of his hands ; Corbulof on the contmry, main- 
tained that the king had not been induced to give hostages, 
till he, being appointed to conduct the w^ar, bad changed his 
hopes into fear. Nero, to heal the difference ordered it to 
be made known, “ that for the successes of Quadratus and 
Corbulo, the laurel should be added to the imperial fasces.” 
Though these transactions extended to the years of other 
consuls, I have given them in succession, 

10. The same year, Nero applied to the senate for a statue 
to his father Domitius, and for the consular ornaments to 
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Asconius Labeo, who had been his tutor. Statues to himsel? 
of solid silver and gold he forbad, in opposition to those who 
offered them ; and notwithstanding an ordinance of the senate, 
that the year for the future should begin in December, the 
month in which Nero was born, he retained the ancient 
solemnity of beginning the year with the calends of January. 
Neither would he admit a prosecution against Carinas Celcr 
the senator, preferred by a slave; nor agai&st Julius Densus, 
a knight, whose attachment to Britannicus was objected to 
him as a crime* • 

11. In the consulship of Nero and Lucius Antistius, as 
the magistrates were swearing upon the acts of the emperors, 
Nero prohibited Antistius, his colleague, from swearing upon 
his : a conduct highly applauded by the fathers, in order that 
his youthful mind, elevated by the glory resulting from even 
light things, might proceed in that course. Theii followed an 
instance of his mercy towards Plautius Lateranus,' formerly 
degraded from the senatorial order for adultery with Messa- 
lina, whom he now restored : pledging himself to clemency 
in frequent speeches, which, either to show the purity of the 
precepts he instilled, or in ostentation of his talents, Seneca 
gave to the world by the mouth of the emperor. 

12. Meanwhile, the authority of his mother became gra- 
dually impaired, Neio having fallen in love with a freed- 
woman, named Acte,® having also taken as his confidants 
Otho3 and Claudius Senecio ; the first of a consular family, 
the other a son of one of Claudius's freodmen ; two handsome 
lads, who, first unknown to his mother, and then in spite of 
her, by companionship in luxury and in suspicious secrets, 
had insinuated themselves deep into his good graces: nor did 
even his older friends thwart this intrigue; when with a 
woman of low condition, to the injury of no man, the prince 
satisfied his youthful inclinations and pleasures : for ho 
abominated Ootavia his wife, a woman of illustrious birti) 
and approved virtue, whether it was some fatality, or that 
forbidden pursuits were more attractive for him. And 

* For Plautius Lateranus, see Annals, xi 36. 

* Acte was a purchased slave from Asia. Suetonius says that Nrro, 

being at one time determined to marry her, suborned several men of 
consular rank to swear that she was of royal descent. Suet, in ror*. 
B. 28. • Otho, afterwards emperor. 
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it was feared that, if prohibited this iiidulgciiee, ho might 
tlirow otf all restiuiiit aud assail the virtue of illustrioua 
females. 

1 3. But Agrippina, with the impatience of her sex, gfive 
vent to her indignation, “tliat a fr^d woman was brought 
into competition with her, and that a handmaid was her 
daughter-in-law,” with other similar invectives : she would 
not wait till her son repented, or was surfeited ; but the 
fouler her reproaches wore, the more vehemently she inflamed 
his passion f so that, overcome at last by its influence, he put 
off all reverence for his mother, and submitted himself to 
the direction of Seneca, whose friend Annoeus Serenus* threw 
a veil over the prince’s youthful passion for Acte, by feigning 
to be enamoured of her himself, and lending bis name, to all 
appeai-ance bestowed upon her the presents which Nero 
secretly fur^iished. Upon this Agrippina resorted to other 
arts, and assailed the youth with blandishments: she oftei'cd 
him “her own chamber, that there, and even within her 
own arms, he might more covertly accomplish \;hatever the 
warmth of youth and sovereign fortune prompted him to ” 
She even acknowledged her unseasonable rigour, and placed 
at his disposal her own wealth; which w'as not far short of 
the imperial treasures : as she had lately been over-strict in 
checking her son, so now, on the other hand, running into 
the extreme of submissive indulgence. Nero remarked this 
cliange ; his most confidential fiiends dreaded it, and besought 
him “to beware of treachery in a woman habitually daring, 
and now acting under a mask.” It happened about that time, 
that as Nero was surveying the splendid apparel in which the 
wives and mothers of the emperors were wont to glitter, he 
selected a vesture and jewels, and sent them as a present to 
his mother, in a spirit of unreserved liberality; for without 
solicitation he presented to her the choicest things, and what 
others coveted ; but Agrippina openly asserted “ that the 
effect of these presents was not to funiish her own wardrobe, 
but preclude her from the rest of the imperic^ treasures; and 
f hat her son gave her only a portion of what he owed wholly 
to her.” Nor were there wanting those who related these 
expressions with aggravations, 

‘ Annseus Serenus was high iu the esteem and friendship of Senec.i. 
H8 appears, Kpist. IxUi, 
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14. Nero, incensed with those who upheld the imperious 
spirit of Agidppiua, dismissed Pallas' from the employment 
which he had received from Claudius, and in consequence of 
which he assumed to be the absolute master of the empire : 
and it is reported that, as ho went down from the palace, with 
a numerous train of followers, Nero remarked not inappro- 
priately, that Pallas was going to swear himself insolvent.*' 
Pallas had, certainly, stipulated that he should be questioned 
for no pnrt of his past conduct ; and that his accounts with 
the public should be considered os balanced.” After this 
Agrippina abandoned lierself to a system of terrorism and 
menace, and went so far as even to protest in the emperor’s 
hearing “ that Biitannicus was now growm u]), a genuine issue, 
and worthy to succeed to that empire of his father, which a 
son adopted and engrafted, swa 3 ^ed by trampling upon his 
mother : she was not unwilling that all the calanSities of the 
hapless hoi;^ should be laid bare ; above all, her own inces- 
tuous marriage, her own guilt in poisoning her husband : one 
only resource, by the providence of the gods and her own fore- 
sight, remained to her — her stepson was still alive : with him 
she would repair to the camp ; where, on one side, would be 
heard the daughter of Germanicus, on the other, the impotent 
Burrus and the exile Seneca ; one with a maimed hand, the 
other with the tongue of a pedagogue, pressing their claim to 
govern the world.” At the same time, with violent gesticula- 
tions, she heaped reproaches upon him, invoked the deified 
Claudius, the manes of the Silani in the regions below, and 
recounted tK^ many atrocities she had perpetrated to no 
purpose. 

15. Nero weiS discomposed at these proceedings, and as the 

' Pallds was the person who prevailed on Claiidius to contract au 
iiiccvstuous marriage with his niece Agrippina. From that time his 
influence was beyond all bounds. Suetonius says he was the prince’s 
treasurer ; ** Pallantem a rationibus.” The decree of the senate in honour 
of this insolent freedman has been mentioned, Annals, xii. 63, and 
note. Suetonius says, that Pallas and Narcissus plundered the public 
with such violent rapacity, that Claudius at length complained of the 
impoverished s^te 6f his exchequer; when it was archly said, “hia 
(ioifers would be full enough if his two freedmen would tu.ke him into 
partnership.’* (Suet, in Claud, s. 28.) The dismission of such a man 
from court, and >11 his erapldyments, was a fatal blow to Agrippiim. 
The speech in which she gives vent to her indignation is finely imitate J 
by Racine, in his tragedy of Britannious. 

TAG . — YOU 1. Y 
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<5ay was approaching when Britanniens completed his four- 
teenth year, he revolved within himself, now upon the iingo- 
eniable spirit of his mother, now upon the natural parts of 
the prince himself, as they were lately discovered and proved 
hy ail incident of slight consequence in itself, but by which ho 
had attracted general favour. During the festival of the 
Saturnalia,’ among other sports practised by those of the same 
ago with him, they drew lots who should bo king of the play, 
w hen the lot fell upon Nero : he therefore gave to all the rest 
distinct commands, yet such as exposed them to no ridicule : 
and when he ordered Britannicus to rise, and advancing to the 
centre to begin some song, he expected that the boy would be- 
3 ume an object of derision, unhabituated as he was to sober 
society, and much more so to drunken revels ;^ut with per- 
fect self-possession he pronounced some verses A;>ich imported 
how “ho was thrown out of his father’s ^dirone and im- 
perial power.” Hence he drew compassio^^yfroip those who 
lieard him, the more unequivocal, as the hour and 

extravagant mirth had banished dissimulation. . Kero, struck 
with the invidious application, conceived a stilj ‘st|:onger aver- 
sion to him; and, urged to ^^spatch by the menaces of 
Agrippina, as he had no crime to allege against his broker, 
aild dared not command his execution openly, he set aboht a 
secret machination : he ordered poison to be prepared ; and as 
his instrument employed Julius Pollio, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, in whose custody was kept the woman named Lociista, 
who was under sentence for poisoning, and was notorious for 
her many iniquities. For care had been long smee taken that 
those who were about the person of Britannicus should be such 
as had no sense of virtue or honour. The first poison he took 
was even administered by the han^ of his tutors, but he 
voided it in an alvine evacuation; whether it wanted energy, 
or. qualified so as not to act with sudden violence. 

Nero, whwas impatient at the tardy execution of the guilty 
deed, begiwt^^reaten the tribune, and doom the sorceress to 
?xeciution, “®that whilst they were looking to public 

* The Saturnalia ^he seventeenth of December, and lasted 

days. Horace *9^® his slave, who wants to exercise the 
Ci’?<a^tVy allowed during I® 

Age, libertate Decembri, 

Quando voluerunt. ute»^ 
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opinion, and meditating the means of clearing themselves, they 
impeded his security.*’ They then undertook to dispatch 
him as instantaneously as if he were run through with a sword ; 
and ill a chamber next to the emperor’s the deadly potion 
was seethed, compounded of poisons whose rapid action had 
been proved. 

IG. It was a custom for the children of |?rinces, with other 
young nobles, to eat their meals in a sitting posture, in tlie 
sight of their friends, at a table of their own and less costly. 
Britannicus thus taking his food; forasmuch as whatever he 
ate or drank was first tasted by a special oflScer ; that neither 
tliis usage might be omitted, nor by the death of both the 
iniquity be detected, the following artifice was concerted. A 
cup of drink, as yet harmless, and tried by the taster, but 
scalding hot, was handed to Britannicus ; and ^len he re- 
fused it on account of its being too hot, cold water was poured 
into it, containing a poison which so completely entered his 
whole system that he was at once bereft of speech and breath. 
Fear and trembling seized his companions; such as compre- 
hended not the mystery made off instantly, but those of 
deeper discernment remained, with their eyes fixed steadfastly 
upon Nero ; who, as he lay in a reclining posture, declared, 
with an air of unconsciousness, "that he was used to be so 
affected by reason of the falling sickness, with which Britan- 
nicus from his early childhood had been afflicted; and that by 
degrees his sight and senses would return.” But in Agrippina 
such tokens of alarm and consternation discovered themselves, 
though by h^r looks she laboured to suppress them, that it 
wtL '^uanifest she was as much a stranger to the affair as his 
own sister Octavia ; and well they might, for she was sensible 
tliat her last refuge was •torn from her, and that here was a 
precedent for parricide. Octavia too, though in the artless- 
ness of youth, had learnt to hide her grief, her tenderness, and 
every other affection. Accordingly, after a short silence, the 
delights of the banquet were resumed. 

17. One nigbt coupled the murder of Britannicus and his 
funeral pile; for the appointments for his burial, which were 
on a moderate scale, had been prepared beforehand. He was 
however buried in the Campus Martius, during such tempes- 
tuous rains that the populace believed them to be denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of the gods aga.nst the deed; a deed which 
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many men excused, considering tlie dissensions which have 
ever existed between brothers, and that sovereign power admits 
no partner. It is related by most of the writers of those times, 
that on frequent occasions before the murder, Nero had abused 
the pei’son of the youthful Britannicus; so that after this, hia 
death cannot appear premature or horrifying, though during 
the sacred ceremonies of the table, so that bis sister had not 
a moment for a last embmce, and under the eye of an enemy, 
it was hastily inflicted on tins last representative of the Clau- 
dian family, who had been polluted by unnatural last before 
he perished by poison. Nero, by an edict, justified the hurry- 
ing of the obsequies : alleging that it was an institution of our 
ancestor, to withdraw from the sight the bodies of such as 
died prematurely, and not lengthen the solemnity by en- 
comiums apd processions: for the rest, having in. Britannicus 
lost the suppoii; of a brother, he now rested all his hopes in 
the commonwealth ; and hence with the greater tenderness 
ought the senate and j)eople to cherish a prince, who alone 
survived of a family born to sovereignty.” He tlieu bestowed 
additional presents on liis most confidential friends. 

18. Nor were there wanting sucli as censured men who, 
Betting up for gi’avity and wisdom, parted amongst themselves, 
on that occasion, palaces and villas like spoils:' others be- 
lieved that they were constrained to accept them, by the 
emperor, who was conscious of his guilt, and hoped for im- 
puiiity if by largesses he engaged in his interest the most 
powerful men in the state. But his mother’s resentment 
could not be assuaged by any acts of muniScence ; she 
attached herself more closely to Octavia, held frequent con- 
ferences with her confidants in secret; with mpre than her in- 
herent avarice, scraped together mouey from every source, as 
if to form a reserved fund; courteously entertained the tri- 
bunes and centurions, and honoured the names and virtues of 
the few nobles who still remained, as if she were seeking a 
party to support her and a leader. Nero was apprised of this ; 
and therisfore the guards which attended at her gate as con- 
sort to .Jhe late emperor, and wore continued ^ as mother 
of the present, ho ordered to withdraw, together with the band 
of Germans which, as an additioned honour, had been joined 
to th(v former: moreover, to prevent her being followed by 
• AiMtf took the palaces, villas, and estates of Britannicus. 
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such a throng of courtiers, he separated her habitation from 
his, and removed her to the house which had belonged to 
Antonia : as often as he visited her there, he was surrounded 
by a crowd of officers, and after a hasty salute, departed. 

19. Of J&l jhumaii things, none is so unstable and trans* 
itory as the reputation of influence which depends not upon 
its cwn inherent strength: instantly the tlA'eshoId of Agrip- 
pina was deserted ; none consoled her, none visited her, 
except some few ladies, whether from affectioik or hate is 
uncertain. Amongst these was Junia Silana, who was through 
Messalina divorced from Cains Silius, as I have related before; 
she was distmguished for family, beauty, and lewdness, ancl 
long on the most affectionate terms with Agrippina ; but 
boeween them afterwards secret heartburning*s aro^ ; for 
Sex tins Africanus, a noble youth, had been deterred from 
marrying Silana by Agrippina, wlio urged ‘Hhat sl?e was lewd, 
and past her prime not that she might reserve Africanus 
for herself, but lest he should, as she had no children, get 
possession of her wealth. Silana, a prospect of vengeance 
presenting itself; instructed two of her own creatures, Iturins 
and Calvisius, to accuse her : neither did she attack her witli 
stale charges often before alleged, such as bew^ailiiig the fate 
of Britaunicus, and publishing the wrongs done to Octavia ; 
but with a design of inciting Rubellius Plautus to effect a 
change in the state ; as, by his mother, he was in blood as 
near as Nero to the deified Augustus ; and by espousing him, 
of once more seizing the commonwealth.” This Iturius and 
(Jalvisius imparted to Atimetus, freedraan to Domitia, Nero’s 
aunt. .Atimetus, rejoicing at the opportunity, (for between 
Agrippina and Domitia a bitter rivalry was maintained,) 
instigated Paris the player, who was also Domitia’s freedraan, 
to proceed with all haste, and represent the charge to the 
emperor as a horrible affair.” 

20. Night was for advanced, and Nero was lengthening it 
out in carousing, when Paris entered : under other circum- 
stances, he was wont at such seasons to he occupied in. pro- 
moting the prince’s amusements ; but now, with a fe.oe framed 
to sadness, he laid before Nero an orderly detail of the 
evidence ; which so terrified him, that , he not only determined 
the death of his mother and of Plautus, but also to remove 
Burrus from the command of the guards, as owing his pio« 
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motion to the interest of Agrippina, and mow rendering lier a 
return for it. Fabius Rnsticns states, “that to Cwcina 
Thuscus a note was despatched, committing to him the com- 
mand of the prjctorian cohorts ; but that by the interest of Se- 
neca, Bunais retained his dignity.” Cluvius and PHny say, nc 
suspicion was entertained of the fidelity of th#"pra)fect ; but 
It must be owned Fabius manifests a bias in favour of Seneca, 
by whose friendship he flourished : as for myself, adopting 
tliat in whigh authors are agreed, I shall give the statements 
in which they differ, under their respective names. Ncio, 
alarmed and eager to make away with his mother, could ii»>t 
be hrouglit to defer liis purpose, till Burrus undertook for 
her execution, in case she was convicted of the crime; “but,” 
Burrus remarked, that “to every one a liberty of defence 
must be granted ; much more to a naother ; nor, indeed, 
did any aciJiisers aj)i)car ; the only eyidefe they had was the 
assertion of one man, who came from a hopse hostile to the 
accused : the darkness of tiie night turned into day in feast- 
ing, the state of recklessness and stupidity into which all 
were sunk at such a time, threw discredit on the rlmrge.” 

21. The emperor’s fears being thus assuaged, and day re- 
turned, recourse was had to Agrippina hereelf, to apprise her 
of the charges, that she might dissipate them or suffer for 
them. Buri-us, in the presence of Seneca, executed this 
commission ; there attended al.so some of the freedmen, to 
watch the conference. Burrus, after lie had laid the charges 
before her, and given her the names of thW autliors, pro- 
ceeded to high words and menaces. Agrippina, with her 
wonted fierceness, said, “ I wonder not that Silana, who never 
bore a child^ should be a stranger to thei affections of a 
mother; for, ki truth, children are rot so ^ily renounced 
by their parents, as adulterei*s are changed W a profligate : 
nor, because Iturius and Calvisius, after haying consumed 
their whole fortunes, as a last resource pay back to an old 
woman their services in undertaking my accusation, as an 
c(|uivalent for their hire, does it follow that" I am to bo 
I Handed with the infamy, or that Caesar should conceive the 
guilt of parricide. As to Domitia, I would tiank her for all 
the efforts of her enmity to me, if she strove to exceed me in 
kindness to my Nero. At 'present, by the ministration of 
Atiiaotus her minion and Paris the player, bhe is fiaming 
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as it wore for the stage. She was adorning the fishpomls 
of her own IWa), when by my counsels his adoption into the 
Claudiaii name, the proconsular authority, his designation to 
the consulship, and all the other measures necessary for ao 
qniring the empire, were planning; Say if there is a man who 
will come forward and chaise me, either with practising upon 
the guards at Rome, or with shaking the^allegiance of the 
provinces, or with seducin|( the prince’s slaves and freedmen 
to treason. If Britannicus had been sovereign, could I have 
piescrved my life 1 On the other hand, if Plalitus or any 
other were to gain the supreme rule, and thence a* power of 
] ronouiicing judgment upon me, I should, forsooth, want 
accusers, wlien, even under Nero, there i\re those who charge 
ine, not with expressions sometimes unguarded from the 
^ ehclnence of affection, but with crimes such as I could not 
be acquitted of except by my son.” Those who yere present 
being powerfully affected by her remarks, and actually tr}dng 
to «ilm her emotion, she pressed for and obtained an inter- 
view with her son : in which slie alleged nothing to prove her 
innocence, as if her heart misgave her, nor mentioned her 
services as though she Umnted him ; but besought vengeance 
n[)on her accusers, and rewards for her friends; in both which 
she succeeded. 

22. To Fenius Rufus was granted the superintendence of 
provisions ; to Arruntius Stella the direction of the public 
shows, which the emperor was preparing to exhibit ; and to 
Cains Balbillus' the government of Egypt : that of Syria was 
assigned to Phhlius Anteius ; hut soon he became the object 
of all manner of deceptive artifices, and ultimately he was 
i)revented leaving the city. As for Silana, she was exiled : 
Calvisius too and Iturius were banished ; Atimetus was pxit 
to death ; but Paris was too important to the emperor in his 
ilehanches to suffer punishment. Plautus was for the present 
passed over in silence, 

23. Pallas and Burma were thereafter charged with having 
conspired to raise to the sovereignty Cornelius Sylla, in 
regard of hia aplendid lineage and alliance with Claudius,” 
whose son-in-law he was, having married Antonia. One 
Paitiis, infamous for his dealings with the exchequer in the 

* Seneca speaks of Balbillus in the foKowiug terms : “ Viroriim opti* 
mus, iu omni literarum geiiere rarissimus.” — Quaest. Nat. iv. 2. 
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redemption of confisaited goods, and on this occasion mani- 
festly guilty of falsehood, was the prosecutor in the case ; the 
acquittal of Pallas was not so gratifying, os his arrogance was 
offensive : for, upon naming his freedmen as his accomplices, 
he answered, that at home he always signified his pleasure 
by a nod, or motion of the hand ; or, if he had mnny directions 
to give, he wrote them, to avoid the familiarity of exchanging 
words with them.” -^urrus, though arraigned, voted among 
the judges: the accuser was punished with banishment ; and 
the papers 6y which he revived the cancelled claims of the 
exchequer were burnt. 

24. At the close of the year, the guard of a cohort, which 
usually attended the public spectacles, was removed, to make 
a greater display of liberty, as also to preserve the integrity 
of military discipline, by preventing the soldiers from mixing 
with the licintiousness of the theatre ; and moreover, that the 
people might afford proof whether they w^ould pi'eserve order 
in the absence of the military. The emperor performed a 
lustration of the city, according to a response of the sooth- 
sayers, relative to the fact that the temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva had been struck by lightning. 

25. In the consulship of Quintus Volusius and Publius 
Scipio, while tranquillity reigned abroad, abominable licen- 
tiousness, was exhibited at Rome, in the person of Nero ; who, 
disgtiised in the habit of a slave, went roaming about the 
sti ects, the stews, and public inns, with a set of companions 
ulio seized upon wares exposed to sale, and ass^dlted all they 
met ; while the objects of this violence so little Ifespected him. 
that he himself received blows and bore the marks in his face. 
Afterwards, when it came to be understood that the emperor 
was the offender, increased outrages were committed on men 
and ladies of distinction, and the natne of Nero being once 
used to warrant licentiousness, some, with gangs of their own, 
practised the same excesses with impunity j and the state of 
things during the night resembled that of a captured city. 
Julius Montanus, of senatorial rank, but hitherto exercising 
no magistracy, having casually encountered the prlpce m the 
dark, jcsdlutely repulsed his assaults; and afterwards recog- 
nising him, implored his forgiveness: but the emperor felt; 
this as a reproach to him, and had him put to death. After 
thi.s, however, Nero was less daring, and fortified himself with 
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a party of soldiers, and a nnmerous tniin of gladiatore : who 
interposed not in the beginning of a fray while it kept within 
bounds, and was as it were only a private affair ; but if such 
a;*i were insulted resisted with any degree of vigour, they fell 
on. Theatrical disturbances also? and the contests between 
the partisatm of players; he exasperated into a sort of battle, 
by impunity and rewards, and by looking ^on himself, some- 
times concealed, but more frequently exposed to view; till 
tlie people being torn with dissensions, and more serious com- 
motions apprehended, the only remedy that couM be devised 
was to banish the players from Italy, and again guard tho 
theatre with troops. 

26. About tliis time the senate took into consideration the 
mal-practices of the freedmen ; and it demanded impor- 
tunately that patroiis should liave a right of revoking the 
enfranchisement of delinquents.” For this manjf were ready 
to vote ; but the consuls, afraid to put the question without 
apprising tho prince, acquainted him in writing with the 
general opinion of the senate, and consulted him whether he 
would become the author of this constitution, since it was 
opposed by few: some of the senators ct/mplaining indig- 
nantly “ that their insubordination, which had increased by 
eufranchisernent, had proceeded to such a pitch that they put 
themselves upon an equality with their patrons, canvassed 
their votes in tlie senate, audaciously lifted up their hands 
against them to strike them, and impudentiy warned their 
patrons not to punish them. Wlmt privilege, they alleged, 
was given to the abused patron, except to banish his freedmen 
an hundred miles off, to the coast of Campania? In every 
other action, their rights were common and their privileges 
similar. It was therefore expedient to arm the patron with 
a power which could ifot be treated with contempt : nor w%‘is 
it a grievance that they should continue their liberty by th<? 
same respectful behaviour by which they acquired it. And 
as for those notoriously guilty, it was but just to remand them 
to servitude ; that those whom benefits had failed of reclaim- 
ing, raight- be coerced by penal terrors.” 

27, On the other side it Wivs argued, that the tran^es- 
sion of a few ought to be visited on the guilty only, but the 
osUblished rights of the vrhole order should not be diminished; 
for tliey wei^ a body widely ditfused: from them commonly 
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the t} il)es were supplied, ainl tl»e college's of scribes filled up; 
iVom the same source weie furnished tiie several oHicera 
intending the magistrates and pontiffe; thence too the city 
.\)horts were enlisted: nor did a majority of the knights an? 
many senators originate in any other order. If the descendants 
of freedmen were removed, the paucity of such as were origi- 
nally free would be glaring. Not without good reason our 
ancestors, when tKey distinguished the privileges of tho three 
orders, made liberty the common right of all : moreover, two 
kinds of inaAumission * were instituted, so as to leave room for 
repenting of the grant already made, or of adding to it by 
further generosity : those whom their patron had not freed hy 
the prsetor’s wand were still held as it were by a bond of ser- 
vitude : every patron should examine carefully their merits, 
and concede with caution what once granted could never 
be withdra\\n.” This opinion prevailed ; and Nero wrote to 
the senate, that they should investigate the cases of freedmen 
individually, whenever they were prosecuted by their patrons; 
but in nothing retrench the rights of the body. Not long 
after, Domitia, Nero’s aunt, was deprived of Paris'*^ Jior freeci- 
man, under colour of a civil right; not without tlio dishonour 

* The Romans had two different modes of enfranchisement, or of 
granting freedom to their slaves. The first W'as performed by the 
jtraetor, who, by striking the slave with a switch or cane on the head 
or hack, informed him that he was thereby manumitted. The second 
way of granting freedom was by writing under the master’s hand, or 
by his voluntary declaration in the presence of a few friends. The 
most solemn mode of manumission was tli.at by the rod, called Yin- 
dicta : hence Persius the satirist says — “ Vindicta postquam mens a 
prictore recessi.” The person so enfranchised obtained all the rights of 
(i h’oraan citizen. The second form of manumission conveyed to tho 
slave a degree of liberty, but did not rank him in the class of citizens, 
nor allow him to be in any caso a legal witness. The consequence was, 
that the patron, who granted freedom by his own private act, had time 
to consider whether the slave whom ho released was worthy of a 
further favour. 

Paris the comedian was a slave belonging to Dondtia, the em* 
I)cror’s aunt. He had paid a sum of money for the degree of liberty 
’.vhich lier private act conferre<i, and still remained in her list of freed- 
fuen. Aspiring above that rank, ho pretended to be ingenuous by bis 
birth, by consequence entitled to all the rights of a Roman citizou; 
and liis plea, we find, was admitted. It is said that Domitia wns 
o])liged to repay to the pantomime actor the money whi«li she ha I 
received for his freedom. 
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of the prince, since by his command was jjjivcn a jufltrniont 
which pronounced him free born. 

28. Tiiere however subsisted still a faint similitude of a free 
state : for, in the contest which arose between Vibullius the 
pi-mtor and Antistius tribune of the people, about some tur- 
bulent partisans of the players, committed to prison by the 
prsotor, and by order of the tribune released, the senate 
aflirined the judgment of Vibullius, and reprimanded the 
arbitrary conduct of Antistius, The tribunes were moreover 
prohibited from forestalling the jurisdiction of*the pnetors 
and consuls, or from summoning before them out of any 
(juarters of Italy such as might be sued at tribunals of thdr 
own : it was added by Lticius Piso, consul elect, that they 
should not do any judicial act in virtue of their authority 
within their own house ; nor the quajstor of the exchequer 
enter on the public register a mulct imposed by4,hem within 
four months ; that in the interval there should be liberty of 
c introverting their sentence, and that the consuls should 
d(;termino.” The jurisdiction too of the eediles was further 
limited, and it was settled how high the patrician asdiles, how 
lii^h the plebeian, might exact sureties, and to what amount 
impose penalties. In virtue of this regulation, Helvidiiis 
Prisons, to gratify personal pique, accused Obultronius Sa- 
binas, qu»stor of the exchequer, “ of unmercifully extorting 
from the poor in the exercise of his prerogative of confis- 
cati<m.” After this, the management of the exchequer was 
hy the prince tninsfeired from the quaestors to the pitefects.^ 

29. Various had been the regulations of this office, and its 
f.)rm often J!(ltei’ed : for Augustus left to the senate the powe** 
of choosing the praefects: thereafter, as the suffrages were 
suspected to have been gained by intrigue, those who were to 
pi eside were dmwfi by*lot from the number of the praetors. 
Neither did this regulation continue long; for the erring lot 

* It has been already observed, that j:E'i'ariuin. was the treasury of 
the public ; Fiicm, that of the prince. Pliny the elder says, that, in 
the time of the republic, when the private exchequer of the emperor 
was a thing unknown, the money in the ti’easiiry, a.u.o. 663, amounted 
Uj a prodigious sum. It was still greater when Julius Caesar, in the 
beginning of the Civil War, a.u.o. 705, made himself master of.all the 
riches of the commonwealth. Prom that time the dissipation of the 
emperors, and the rapacity of their favourites, effectually drained the 
(Frariuirif and impoverished the state. 
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ofteM fell upon the incompetent Claudius then once more 
restored the quaestors; and, that fear of raising enemies might 
not relax the vigour of their superiuteudeuce, he promised 
them the honours by special disj)en$atiott ; but vigour and 
maturity could not be found in thofi«i who undertook this 
magistracy, as it was the first step in the career of office; ac- 
cordingly, Nero oimse such as had passed the prsetorship, and 
were of tried ability. 

30. Unde;.’ the same consuls Vipsanius Lenas was con- 
demned for i-apacity, in the administration of the province of 
Sardinia. Cestius Proculus (his accusera withdrawing) was 
acquitted of extortion : Olodius Quirinalis, chaiged with 
“ having by his profligate habits and cruelty oppressed Italy, 
as though it had been the most abject of nations, when com- 
manding the crews stationed at Ravenna,” prevented his con- 
demnation by poison : Cains Aminius Rebius, one of the first 
rank for legal knowledge and greatness of wealth, took refuge 
from the miseries of ailing age by discharging the blood from 
his veins ; though not supposed magnanimous enough to 
embrace a voluntary death, infamous as he was tor lust and 
effeminacy. On the other hand, Lucius Volnsius died, 
eminently honoured; the measure of his life was ninety- 
three years ; his wealth, whicli was surpassing, was acquired 
in the paths of virtue ; and lie luul escaped giving offence to 
so many depraved emperoi-s. 

31. During the consulship of Nero (his second) and Lucius 

Piso, few events occurred worth recording, unless one were 
disposed to fill volumes in lauding the foundations and beams 
of the stupendous amphitheatre * which Nero then erected in 
the Field of Mars : since it has baen to comport with 
the grandeur of the Roman people annals 
events of celebrity only, and to consign as these 
to the city journals. The colonies, Capua and 

Nuceria were strengthened by a supply or -VteVans; to the 
}j<q)ulace was distributed a largess of four huiidred small 
Rcstqrces a man; and into the exchequer was conveyed the 

* This amphitheatre was built entirely with Wood. Suetonius says it 
was coni). ^t^ within the year; and that Nero, in the public spectacles 
wliicb he exhibited, gave orders that none of the combatants should ho 
slain, not even the criminals employed upon that occasion. Sueh in 
Neron. 8, 12. See Pliny, lib. xvl 40. 
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sum of forty thousand great sesterces; to support the credit 
of the Uoinau people. Moreover, the duty of four in tlie 
hundred upon the sale of slaves ‘ was remitted, in appearance 
ratlier than effect; for, as the seller was obliged to pay it, it 
f(jrmed an additional component of the price to jjurchasers. 
The emperor, too, issued an edict, that no procurator, nor 
any other magistrate, Avho had obtained aiyr province, should 
exhibit a spectacle of gladiators, or of wild beasts, or any 
other popular entertainment whatsoever for, heretofore, 
they had by such acts of munificeiice no less ojfpressed those 
under their jurisdiction, than by extortion, warding off the 
olame of their guilty excesses by the arts of popularity. 

32. A decree of the senate also passed, equally tending to 
the vindication of justice and security; *Hhat if any one was 
killed by his slaves, those, too, who by his will were made 
free under the same roof, should be executed amongst his 
other slaves.” Lucius Varius, who had been consul, but 
formerly degraded on charges of rapine, was now restored to 
his rank ; and Pompoiiia Griecina, a lady of distinction, 
charged with embracing a foreign superstition,* and married 
to Piautius,® who upon his return from Britain entered the 
city in ovation, was consigned to the adjudication of her 
liusband. Piautius assembled her kindred, and in observance 
of primitive institution, having in their presence held solemn 
inquisitiou upon the conduct and character of his wife, ad- 
judged her innocent. Slie lived to a great age, and in unin- 
terrnitted sorrow : for since the fate of Julia (tlie daughter of 
Drusus) procured by the perfidy of Messalina,^ she wore for 
the space of forty years no habit but that of mourning, nor 
was grief absent from her breast ; a conduct which, during 

* A tax on all commoflities exposed to sale was imposed by Au- 

gustus, in the consulship of Metellus and Nerva, a.u.o. 755. Dio says 
it WAS at tho fiftieth penny ; but we find that in time the sum wua 
doubled. . 

* Lipaius and others are of opinion, that v/hat is here called a 
foreign aupetatltion, was the Christian I'eligion. 

* This wws Aii^s Piautius, who, in the reign of Claudius, made the 
first descent on Britain. See the Life of Agricola. 

* Suetonius tells us, that Claudius put to death the two Julias, the 

daughters of Drustis and Gennanicua, without any proof of guilt, nud 
witliout so much as hearing them in their defence, jlu.c. 796. Suet, in 
Claud, s. 29, ' ' ’ 
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\]\c reign of Claudius, esciipcd witli impunity, and redounded 
tiiereiil'tor to lier honour. 

33. The same year produced many armignments ; and 
amongst theixi one Publius Celer, at the suit of Asia, which 
the emperor, unable to absolve him, protracted till ho die<l 
of old age. For Celer, as I have stated, having poisoned the 
proconsul, Silaims,^, by the magnitude of that iniquity screened 
all his other enormities. Cossutiaims Oapito was impleaded 
by the Cilicians, “as impure and detestable, and claiming 
authority to commit in his province the same bold excesses 
ixs he had in Rome.” Sorely beset, however, by the unre- 
mitting vigour of the accusation, at last he abandoned his 
defence, and was condemned under the law against extortion. 
In l^ehalf of Epriiis Marcellos, from whom the Lycians sought 
restitution, interest predominated so much, that some of his 
accusers were punished with exile, “ as if they had conspired 
to ruin an innocent man.*’ 

34. With Nero now consul for the third time Valerius 
Messala entered upon the consulship : his great-gronafuthei’, 
Corvinus the orator,* was i\ow by a few old men remembered 
as a colleague in that office with the deified Augustus, the 
third grandfather of Nero. But the honour of that illus- 
trious family was augmented by a yearly pension of five 
hundred great sesterces, given to Messala, to sustain his honest 
poverty. To Aurelius Cotta also, and Haterius Antojiiuus, 
annual payments were assigned by the prince, though they 
had wasted their patrimonial wealth in dissipation. In the 
beginning of this year, the war between the Parthians and 
Romans, for the mastery of Armenia, which had been pro- 
tracted by the feebleness of the efforts with which it had been 
hitherto commenced, was resumed with vigour : for Vologeses 
would not suffer his brother Tiridat^ to be bereft of the 
monarchy by himself conferred upon him, nor to hold the 
Kime as a gift from any other power : and Corbulo esteemed 
it becoming the grandeur of the Roman people to recover 
tlie conquests;; formerly made by Lucullus and Pompey. 
Moreover, the Armenians, a people hesitating and wavering 
in their attachments, invited the arms of both; though from 
the situation of their country and similitude of manners, they 

* See this book, c. 1. 

* Cor via us Messak was joint consul with Augustus, a.tj.o. 72S. 
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were more identified with the Parthians, being also inter- 
mixed in conjugal alliances; and, as thty were strangers to 
liberty, they were the rather inclined to Parthian slavery. 

35. But Corbulo had more to struggle with in the sloth ful- 
ness of his soldiers than the perfidy of hia enemies: for, the 
legions brought out of Syria, enervated by a long peace, bore 
with much impatience the duties of Romai^soldiers. It fully 
appeared that in that army there were veterans who had 
never mounted giifird, never stood sentry ; men who gazed at 
a palisade and foes as things strange and wonderful ; without 
helmets or br^tplates, coxcombs, and only looking after 
gain, having served their whole time in different towns. 
1 laving, therefore, discharged such as were unfit from sick- 
ness or age, he sought to recruit his forces ; and levies wero 
made through Cappadocia and Galatia,* and a legion from 
Germany was, added, with some squadrons of aUied cavalry, 
and a detachment of infantry from the cohorts. Tlie whole 
army, too, was kept in tents ; though such was the rigour of 
the winter, that the earth, which was covered with ice, would 
not, without digging, afford a place for their tents. Many 
had their limbs shrivelled up by the intense cold; and some, 
as they stood sentry, were frozen to death. One soldier was 
pai’ticularly remarked, whose hands, as he carried a bundle of 
wood, mortified so suddenly, that still clasping the burden, 
they dropped from his mutilated arms. The general himself, 
thinly clad, his head bare, when the troops assembled, or 
wore employed in their works, was incessantly among them, 
commending the stout-hearted, comforting the feeble, and ex- 
hibiting an example to all. Afterwards, as many, shrinking 
from the hardship of the climate and the service, deserted, 
ho had recourse to severity; nor did he, as is done in other 
armies, treat the first dr second offence with indulgence; but 
wlioever deserted his colours, instantly atoned for it with his 
life : a course which experience proved to be salutaiy, and pre- 
ferable to compassion : inasmuch as there were fewer deser- 
tions from that camp* than from those in which lenity was 
employed. 

36. Corbulo, meanwhile keeping his legions in camp, till 
tne spring had advanced ; and having stationed the auxiliary 
cohorts in convenient places, forewarned them not to venture 
to provoke a battle ; the superintendence of these garrisons 
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he committed to Puctuis Orphitus, who had served in the 
honourable rank of first centurion. Although ho had ac- 
quainted the geneiul by letter, that the Barbarians acted 
negligently, and an opportunity presented itself for striking 
a blow, he was oidered to abide within his entrenchments, 
and wait for reinforcements: but he broke through his 
orders: for, upon the arrival of some few troops of horse 
from the neighfiouring fortresses, who from inexperience 
demanded battle, he engaged the enemy and was routed ; and 
those who ought to have supported him, terrified with liis 
disaster, returned in alarm and precipitation to their respec- 
tive fortifications : Corbulo regarded this as a serious offence, 
and after reproving Pactius, the captains, and common sol- 
dier, he ordered them all to camp without the entrench- 
ment and under this degradation they were continued; 
nor were they relieved but on the supplication of the whole 
army. 

37. Now* Tiridates, who, besides bis own vassals, was sup- 
ported by the power of his brother Vologeses, i.o longer 
assailed Armenia by furtive attacks, but with open war, and 
committed depredations upon all such as he suspected of 
attachment to us; if troops were drawn out ag.'dnst him, ho 
eluded the encounter, shifting rapidly from place to place, and 
effecting more by the terror of his name than by fighting. 
Corbulo therefore, having long laboured to come tc an engage- 
ment, but always frustrated, and being obliged, after tlio 
plan of the enemy, to adopt a desultoiy mode of operation, 
distributed his forces so that his lieutenants and prsefects 
might invade several places at once : at the same timie ho 
directed king Antiochus to fall upon the Armenian provinces 
contiguous to his own. For Phamsmanei^ having slain his son 
Rhadamistus as a traitor, was, in order to testify his fidelity i/\ 
us, givingdnereased effect to his enmity against the Armenians, 
The Inse(^ians too, a people then first engaged in our alli- 
ance, and n^er before united with the Romans/ overran the 

* Thi« mode of pimishmeiit was eatabliehed by Ancient usage. Livy 
relates that the cohorts which had lost their colours .were obliged to 
reioain the outside of the camp, without their tents, and were found 
in that comlition by ValeriiiH Maximus the dictator : Cohortos, qiuo 
signa amiserjint, extra vallum sine teutoriis destitutas iaivenit dictator 
Valerius Maxim us.” — Livy, lib, x. 4. 
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wikis of Armenia. I’iins all the measures of Tiridates re- 
versed his anticipations ; and he despatched ambassadors to 
demand, in bis own name and that of the Parthians, “ upon 
what score it was that, after lately giving hostages, and re* 
newing his former amity, which should open a way even to 
fresh benefits, he was driven from Armenia, his hereditary 
rigl.it ? that Vologeses had not hitherto taken arms in pei-son, 
because they both desired to settle mafters by argument 
ro ther than force. But if war were persisted in, the Arsacida? 
would not be forsaken of the courage and goed fortune so 
often proved by Roman defeats.” Corbulo, aware that Vo- 
logeses was occupied with the revolt of Hyrcania, in answer 
to Tiridates, persuaded him to apply to the emperor as a sup- 
plicant ; “ he might,” he said, enjoy a permanent kingdom 
ill peace, and without effusion of blood ; if, rejecting remote 
and protracted hopes, he would embrace the prefijrable objects 
within his reach.” 

38. But, as the consummation of peace was not advanced 
by the interchange of messengers, it was at last resolved to 
fix a time and place for an interview. Tiridates said, “ ho 
would be attended by a guard of a thousand horse, but would 
not prescribe to Corbulo what number of troops of every 
kind should accompany him, provided they came without 
helmets and breastplates, so as to exhibit the appearance of 
peace.” The cunning of the Barbarian must have been 
manifest to every man breathing, especially to an old and 
cautious captain; that by limiting tlie number of men on 
one side, and leaving liberty for a greater number on the 
other, a snare was intended : for, against horsemen practised 
in the use of the bow, numbers would avail nothing if their 
persons were exposed without the protection of armour. 
Corbulo, however, coneealing his convictions, answered, “ that 
matters which concerned both their states, would^ be more 
properly discussed in presence of both armies ;”^aud chose a 
place composed in part of hills rising with a gentle ascent, 
suitable for receiving his infantry; partly of an extended 
plain, affording scope for ranging the troops of horse. On 
ihe day appointed, Corbulo advanced first; on the wings he 
posted the allied troops and the auxiliaries of the kings ; in 
the centre, the sixth legion, with which* he bad mingled tliree 
tliousiind men of the third, brought by night from another 

TAG. — VOL. L z 
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camp, all under one eagle, to preserve still the appearance of 
a single legion. Tiridates, late in the day, appeiu-ed at some 
distance, whence he could be easier seen than heard. Thus 
the Roman general, no conference taking place, ordered his 
men to retire to their several camps. 

39. The king too retreated in haste, whether it were that 
he apprehended a*design to surprise him, as the Romans filed 
oiT in different directions, or to intercept their provisions 
which were coming from Trapezus and the Euxine sea : but, 
as the provisions passed over the mountains, which were 
secured by parties of our men, he had no opportunity of 
attacking them : and Corbulo, that the war might not linger 
on without effecting anything, and to force the Armenians to 
defend their own dwellings, set himself to raze their strong- 
holds : the attack of the strongest of all in that quarter, 
named Volundum, he reserved to himself; to Cornelius 
Flaccus, his lieutenant, and Insteius Capito, projfect of the 
camp, he committed the smaller. Then having viewed the 
fortifications, and prepared all things requisite fer storming 
the place, he exhorted his men " to exterminate a vagabond 
foe, unprepared for war, and indisposed to peace, but by their 
flight confessing their perfidy and cowardice : he bade them 
do this, and at once enrich themselves with spoil, and cover 
tbcmselves with glory.” He then distributed his forces into 
four divisions : one he brought up in close array in form of 
a tortoise, in order to undermine the rampart : others were 
ordered to apply laddera to the walls, and a large party to 
throw brands and javelins from the engines : to the engineej\s 
too and slingers a position was assigned, whence they might 
from a distance discliarge stones and bullets ; so that con- 
sternation prevailing everywhere alike, no one position might 
relieve another. Such was the ai’douf and emulation of the 
troops in the execution of these orders, that in four hours 
the walls were stripped of their defenders, the barriers of tlio 
gates forced,' the works scaled, and all of full age put to the 
sword; without the loss of one of our men, and very few 
wounded. The multitude not bearing arms, were set to sale 
hy public auction : the conquerors made spoil of the rest. 
Kquai success attended tHp lieutenant-general and priefect of 
tlu 3 camp: in one day tlW^ took three castles by storm: 
when the rest, from dread, oV the inclination of tlie inhabi- 
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tants, surrendered; whicb inspired a resolution to attempt 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia. The legions were liot, 
however, conducted thither the shortest road; for if they 
passed the Araxes, which washes the walls of the city, by a 
bridge, they would have been exposed to the weapons of the 
enemy. At a distant point, therefore, they forded it, where 
the stream was broader and shallow. ^ 

40. As for Tiridatos, lie struggled between shame and fear; 
lest if he submitted to a siege, it would appear that there 
was no reliance to bo placed upon him ; if he attempted to 
prevent it, he should be hampered with his cavalry on diffi- 
cult and intricate ground: at last he determined to show 
himself in order of battle, and at break of day begin the 
caset, or by a feigned flight draw the Romans into a snare. 
Suddenly, therefore, he beset them, but without^sm’prise to 
our general, who had formed his army as well for a battle as 
a march. On the right marched the third legion ; on the 
left the sixth ; and in the centre a chosen detachment from 
the tenth ; the baggage was secured between the ranks, and 
a thousand horae guarded tlie rear : they were ordered to 
repulse the foe, when they came ou; but not to pursue 
them when they fled.” The foot archers and remainder of 
the horse were placed ou the wings on the left, extending 
further than the other, over the lower part of the mountains; 
that, if the enemy broke in there, he might be encountered 
at once by our front, and by the centre of the army. Tiri- 
dates advanced upon them from different points, yet never 
within the throw of a dart ; but at one time with a menacing 
air, at another assuming the appearance of dismay, trying to 
induce us to open our ranks, that he might flxll upon us when 
disordered. When he saw no unwary relaxation in our order, 
and only one captain of horse, who had advanced too boldly, 
falling under a shower of arrows, had confinned all the rest 
ill submission to discipline by his fate, he marched off at the 
approach of the evening. 

41. Corbulo encamped upon the place; add, supposing 
that Tiridates had retired to Art^aita, was unresolved 
whether he should march thither Jhe same night with his 
legions unencumbered by bagg^jar,^ and immediately invest 
it : but, upon tidings brought him by his spies, that the king 
liad undertaken a long inarch, it was uncertain whetiicr 

7.52 
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towards Media or Albania,’ he waited for the li^dit, and 
despatched his light-armed troops to invest the city, and 
begin the assault at a distance. But the inhabitants volunta- 
rily opening their gates, surrendoied themselves, and all that 
belonged to them, to the Romans: for which their lives were 
spared. The city was set fire to, and levelled with the 
ground; for, suc^h was the compsiss of its walls, that they 
could not be defended without a powerful garrison, nor were 
our forces such as to divide between the establishment of a 
garrison and” the prosecution of the war : or, had it been left 
untouched and unguarded, there had been no profit nor glory 
in ha ving taken it. A miracle, interposed as it seemed by the 
decree of heaven, is also reported to have occun*ed ; for while 
the whole region without the walls, and up to the buildings, 
was illuminated by the sun, the space enclosed by them was 
suddenly soc completely enveloped in a pitchy cloud, and 
parted with flashes of lightning, that it was concluded the city 
was given over to destruction ; the powers of heaven being 
arrayed, as it were, in hostility against it. For vhese suc- 
cesses Nero was solemnly saluted Imperator ; and by a decree 
of the senate, days of public supplication were appointed, with 
statues, arches, and perpetual consulships to the prince: 
moreover, it was decreed that the day when the city was 
won, when the news arrived, and on wdiich it was laid before 
the senate, should all be enrolled amongst the festirals ; with 
several other particulars of the same stamp, so extravagant, 
tliat Caius Cassius, though he had agreed to the former, yet 
ai gued here, that were every instance of public prosperity to 
be attended with public thanksgiving, the whole year would 
not suffice for supplication : a distribution ought therefore 
to be mpxle of days of devotion, and days of business, in 
such sort that the worship of the golis might be solemnised 
without interfering with the secular business of tnen.’ 

42. After this, a man who had been harassed with vicissi- 
tudes, and had earned the hatred of many, was condemned : 
not, howeve^^ithout imputation on the honour of Seneca : 
it wat5 Publius Suilius,* who during the reign of Claudius had 
been an object of terror, and notoriously venal, and though 

' The Modi and Albani occupied the shores of the Caspian, to the 
mii and north-east of Armenia respectively. 

^ For Suilius, see Annals, iv. 31, and xl 1. 
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now by tlie change of times considerably fallen, yet not so 
low as his enemies wished : and who chose rather to bear the 
character of a criminal, than descend to that of a supplicant. 
For the purpose of crushing him, it was supposed that the 
decree of tlie senate was made at this time for the revival of 
the Cincian law, which subjected to penalties those who had 
pleaded for hire. Nor did Suilius, on part, spare com- 
plaints and recriminations; but besides the inherent vehe- 
mence of his temper, feeling himself at liberty to say what 
lie liked at his advanced time of life, nphmide^ Seneca, “as 
an inveterate foe to all the friends of Claudius, during wiiose 
reign he had been justly doomed to exile ; and also as one 
who being habituated to indolent studies, and conversant 
only with the inexperience of youth, was actuated by envy 
towards those who in defending the rights of their fellow- 
citizens, exercised a vigorous and genuine elo(^ience. For 
himself, he had been quaestor to Cermanicus; but Seneca, 
the adulterer of Germanicus’s daughter.^ Ought it to be 
considered a more heinous offence, to obtain the rewards of 
an honest vocation from a suitor who freely gives it, than to 
convert the chambers of princesses into scenes of adultery I 
By what precepts of wisdom, what principles of philosophy, 
had he, during four yeara of imperial favour, amassed a for- 
tune of three hundred thousand great sesterces ? At Rome, 
testaments and the childless were caught, as it were, in his 
toils ; Italy and the provinces were drained by his exorbitant 
usury.2 But as for himself, his wealtli was the fruit of in- 
dustry, and within the bounds of moderation. He was 
determined to be exposed to charges, perilous prosecutions, 
and every degree of hardship and suffering, rather than 
(l( 3 h£ise an established reputation, the acquisition of a long 
life, by submitting to an upstart of foitune.” 

43. Nor were there wanting persons to relate to Seneca ail 

' This was Julia, the daughter of Germanicua. Seneca was accused 
of an intrigue with her, and banished by Claudiup to the isle of Corsica, 
A.U.O. 794. He was recalled by the influence of Agrippina. Annals, 
xii. 8. 

^ The charge of usury, with which the memory of Seneca is loaded, 
rests chiefly on the authority of Dio. By that historian we are toI<i 
that the philosopher had placed immense sums at interest in Britain, 
and, by his vexatiojus and unrelenting demands of payment, was thi 
ca ISO of insurrectionet among the Britons. 
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those reproaches, in the very words, or in their own malignant 
versions of them. Accusers too were found, who arraigned 
him ‘‘ for his excesses in Asia when he ruled as qinestor there ; 
for plundering the inhabitants, and embezzling the public 
revenue.” But as a whole year was granted them for pre- 
paring their evidence, it was determined to save time by 
proceeding upon his enormities at Rome, of which there were 
abundant witnes^s at hand. By these it was urged, that 
by a virulent accusation he had driven Quintus Pomponius* 
to the necessity of raising a civil war : that by him was pro- 
cured the violent death of Poppiea Sabina, and of Julia, the 
daughter of Dmsus: by him the doom of Valerius Asiaticus, 
of Lusius Saturninus, and of Cornelius Lupus was contrived. 
In addition to these, they laid to his charge whole bands of 
Roman knights, condemned at his instance; with the long 
train of cruelties that stained the reign of Claudius, In his 
defence he iJegau to allege, that of all these prosecutions he 
had eiigaged in none of his own inclination, but in obedience 
tq^the prince.” But Nero checked this plea, ard testified 
that, from the memoirs of Claudius, he found that no accusa- 
tion of any per8om|sirhatsoever had been undertaken by com- 
pulsion from him. ’ ‘ The accused then set up the pretence of 
the orders of Messalina, and his defence began to give way: 

for why, it was said, had no other advocates but Suilius 
been singled out ip: prostitute their eloquence to the purposes 
of that merciless strumpet? the instruments of atrocious 
deeds must be punished, when, having received the wages of 
tJieir iniquities, they shift the iniquities themselves upon 
others.” A part of his estate was accordingly confiscated: 
for to his son and grandaiighter the other part was granted ; 
i»esidos that from the sentence were also exempted the fortunes 
ieft them by the will of their mother, apd that of their grand- 
father; and he was banished to the Balearian Isles. But 
neither during the heat and peril of the prosecution, nor after 
his condemnation, was his spirit dismayed : be is even said to 
have supported the loneliness of exile by living luxuriously 
and voluptuously. The informers attacked his son Nerullinus 
witli charges of public plunder, relying on the odium of his 

^ Quintufl Pomponius has been mentioned before, Annals, vL 18. 
For tho death of Sabina Poppaia, see Annals, xl % 
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father’s guilt; but the prince interposed, on the ground that 
the demands of justice were already satisfied. 

44. About the same time, Octavius Sagitta, tribune of the 
pcoi)le, infatuated with a passion for Pontia, a married woman, 
gained her by vast presents, first to consent to adultery, 
afterwards to abandon her husband; engaging to marry her, 
and stipulating that she should marry hin^. But th^ woman, 
when she found herself single, framed perpetual excuses for 
delays; alleged the aversion of her father, and then, having 
found reason to hope for a wealthier husband, ifenounced her 
engagement. Octavius, on the other hand, one moment com- 
plained bitterly, the next menaced : he adjured her by the 
reputation which he had shipwrecked, by the wealth he had 
consumed ; and in fine told her, that his life, w’hich was all 
that was left him, was at her disposal. Finding her deaf to 
all his reasonings, he requested the solace of one i^ight, soothed 
by which he might afterwards govern his passion. The night 
Wiis fixed, and Pontia appointed a maid, her confidant, to 
watch her chamber. Sagitta brought with him one freedman, 
and a dagger concealed under liis robe. The interview 
began as is usual in lovci*s’ quarrels; there was chiding and 
beseeching, reproaches and reconciliations ; and part of the 
night was devoted to embraces: immediately after which, 
fired with rage, he stabbed her with his dagger in a moment 
of perfect security; wounded and frightened, away the maid, 
who was running to her assistance, and burst out of the 
chamber. The next day disclosed a manifest murder, and by 
what hand could not be doubted, for it was proved he had 
passed some time with her. But his freedman took the 
guilty deed upon himself, and said he did it to avenge the 
wrongs of his master; and some, touched with the signal 
magnanimity of his Conduct, were disposed to believe him, 
till the maid, recovered from her wound, brought the facts to 
light; so that the tribune was arraigned before the consuls 
by the fother of the deceased, and, at the expiration of his 
office, condemned by the senate to the penalties of the law on 
assassins. 

45. An instance of immodesty no less remarkable, proved 
this year the source of serious calamities to the state. In 
the city lived a daughter of Titus Ollius, who had taken the 

t fie was sent into banlshmeut. Hist iv. 44. 
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ujiinc of Poppaja Sabina, from Poppoeus Sabinus,^ lier mother’s 
rather; a man distinguished on the roll of fame, and eclipsing 
his contemporaries by the splendour of consular and tri- 
umphal honours. For Ollius, ere be had been invested with 
public dignities, had his prospects blighted by the friendship 
of Sejanus. This woman possessed every ornament but tliat 
of an unpolluted cnind; for from her mother,* who in beauty 
excelled the women of her time, she derived the cbarij)s 
of person, and the recommendation of her family: her wealth 
was proportioned to the lustre of her birth; site was engaging 
in her conversation, and not deficient in parts; prudish in 
her exterior deportment, but a wanton in reality: seldom she 
appeared abroad, and wdien she did, with her face partially 
veiled, that she might not satiate the sight, or because it 
/)ecame her. Reckless of character, she made no distinction 
between husbands and adulterers; unshackled by affection in 
herself or others, wherever her interest appeared, thither she 
transfeiTed her attachments. Hence, though she v'as married 
to Rufus Crispinus, a Roman knight, by whom she had a son,*’ 
vshe was allured by the youth and gaiety of Otho ; and because 
the rays of Nero’s friendship wx‘re concentrated upon hin‘, 
without any interval of delay the adulterous coiuiiietfbn was 
followed by a mamage. iLiJrf 

4ti. Otho began to extol the beauty and charins^ wife 
to the prince ; either from the indiscretion of or to 

inflame the passions of Nero, that the tie arisiff^JUt of their 
enjoyment of the same woman might increase his influence. 
Often, as he proudly rose from the emperor’s table, he was 
)ie;ml to say, “ that he was going to her ; ejaculating, that he 
as blessed with a wife who united noble birth and beauty, 
qualities which all desired, but the fiivourite of foi'tune alone 
enjoyed.” After these and similar incitements, little time 
was lost ; but having permitted him to visit her, Poppaea at 
first gradually gained an ascendency over him by soft arts 
and caresses ; feigning herself smitten with his fine person, 

^ Probably the same who was consul, A./C.O* 762. 

^ H.er mother Popp(©a has been mentioned, Ahnals, xi. 1, 2 
^ '' he name of the son was Riifinus Crispinus, who, wo are told by 
S.iebonios, was thrown into the sea by order of Nero, because he was 
reported to act among his playfellows the part of a general or an 
cfiiporor. (Suet, in Neron. s. 36.) Otho, mentioned above as the 
dact-T of Poppjjea, was afterwards emperor. 
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and overcome by her passion for him. But soon, Avhen now 
tlic prince s affection, wiis inflamed, she changed her former 
beliaviour into haughtiness: if she were detained above a 
night or two, she was a married woman, she cried, nor could 
she relinquish her husband, who had won her by his mode of 
liv'ug, which no man could equal. Otho was magnificent in 
his ideas, and in his style of living; under kis roof she beheld 
o very thing worthy the most exalted fortune: whereas Nero, 
as he was attached to Acte, and inured to the embraces of 
a slave, had derived from anaasociation with a Tbond woman 
nothing but what was mean and abject.” Otho was debarred 
from his usual intimacy, and afterwards from all intercourse 
and access ; and at last, to remove a rival from the city, he 
was preferred to the government of Lusitania ; where, tiU the 
beginning of the civil wars, ho conducted himself with up- 
rightness and honour, and not in accordance witlf his previous 
disrepute — heedless and dissolute in a state of inactivity, but 
discreet in the exercise of power. 

47. Nero hitherto sought disguises for bis immoralities 
and crimes. He entertained the strongest suspicions of 
Cornelius Syila, mistaking the dulness of his spirit for the 
opposite qualities of deep artifice and dissimulation. Graptus, 
a freedman of Caesar’s, who had grown old in court inter- 
course, ahd ever since the reign of Tiberius had been made 
familiar with the practices of the palace, inflamed these 
apprehensions by the following forgery. The Milvian bridge* 
was then the great place of resort for nightly debaucheries, 
and thither Nero often went that he might play his pi’anka 
with the more freedom without the city. Graptus therefore 
feigned, that persons had waylaid him as he returned thence 
by the Flaminian way,^but by good fortune ho had escaped it 
oy coming home by a ^different route through the gardens of 
Sallust;* and that of this plot Sy 11a was the author.” The 
only foundation of all this was, that as some of the emperor s 
attendants were returning, certain youths, indulging in the 
licentiousness then universally practised, had tried to frighten 
them. But not a slave of Sylla’s, nor one of his dependents, 

> This bridge lay in the line of the Flaminian Road, to the nortli of 

^^'2 Brotler says, now Villa Belloni and Villa Verospi, near the gate 
:Salara. 
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wiig rOvOgnised as being present; and as for liiinself, ho was 
of a spirit so despicable, and so unequal to all enterprise, that 
it was absurd to suppose him guilty of the crime. Never 
thelcss, just as if he had been convicted, he was banished, and 
cuntined within the walls of Marseilles. 

48. Dunng the same consulship were heard two different 
deputations fror^ Puteoli — one from their senate, the other 
from the populace ; the former inveighing against the violence 
of the multitude, the latter against the oppression and avarice 
of the magfetrates and nobles : and as the factious had pro- 
ceeded so far as to throw stones, and threaten fire, and were 
betaking themselves to arms and massacre, Caius Cassius was 
appointed to apply a remedy; but as they could not bear the 
severity of his proceedings, at his own request the charge was 
transferred to the two brothers Scribonii, assisted by a })ra!to- 
rian cohort^ by the terror of which, and the execution of a 
few, concord was restored amongst the inhabitants. 

49. The decree of the senate now made, for permitting the 
Syracusans to exceed the number formerly limib;d in their 
shows of gladiators, is a matter so common, that I should 
not inseit it here had not Pmtus Thrasea opposed it, and 
thence ministered to his revilers occasion ct censuring liis 
sentimeirts. For if he believed,” said they, that the con- 
dition of the commonwealth called upon the senators to 
exert freedom of speech, why were his censures confined to 
tilings of such trivial moment 1 How came it that he did 
not advise or impugn mejxsures relating to war and peace, the 
revenue, the laws, and whatever else concerned the stability 
of the Koman state ? To every senator, as soon as ho had 
the privilege of voting, full freedom was allowed of propound- 
ing whatever he would, and of claiming that it might be put 
to the vote. Was there no other subject calling for amend- 
nient, that he confined himself to objecting to an enlarge- ^ 
mem of the scale on which the Syracusans should exhibit 
their spectdi^les? Were all the other matters in every de- 
partment of the government just as excellently regulated as 
if Thrasea himself; and not Nero, held the reins] But if 
thing^i of the highest importance must be winked at, how 
much more should they abstain from those of trivial mo- 
ment]” To his friends, w^ho asked him the meaning of his 
conduct, Thrasea answered, " that it was not in ignorance of 
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the state of things that he rectified decrees of tliat sort, but 
consulting the honour of the senate; that it might be plain 
that those who applied their thoughts even to the most 
insignificant things, would never omit the care of the most 
important.” 

50. The same year, so frequent were the importunities of 
the people against the oppressions of the tax-gatherers, that 
Nero deliberated about the suppression of all^ duties, and thus 
bestowing the fairest gift upon the human race. But the 
senators, after many high encomiums upon his m^ignanimity, 
restrained his rashness by apprising him, that the dissolu- 
tion of the empire must follow a reduction of the revenues 
which sustained it ; inasmuch as, if duties were extinguished, 
the natural consequence was, that the abolition of tributes 
must be conceded to clamour. That the companies for farm- 
ing the revenues were for the most part instituted by the 
consuls and tribunes, even at a time when popular^liberty was 
in its vigour at Rome ; and the provisions which followed 
were so adapted, that the calculation of income and the ne- 
cessity of expenditure should correspond. But the extortions 
of the tax-gatherers evidently required to be restrained, that 
the burdens borne by the people for so many years without 
murmuring, might not be rendered odious by the severity of 
additional exactions.” 

51. The emperor therefore by an edict ordained, that the 
schedules of every impost, which had till then been kept 
secret, should be published. That the publicans should re- 
vive no omitted claims more than a year in arrear. That at 
Rome the prsetor, and in the provinces the propraetor or 
proconsul for the time being, should adjudicate summarily 
ill suits against the tax-gatherers; but the soldiers should 
still be exempt, save those who trafficked ; with other regula- 
tions highly equitable, wliioh were observed for a shoo time, 
but afterwards became obsolete. The abolition hoover of 
the fortieth penny, and of the fiftieth, continues; a^also that 
of other heads of illicit exactions invented by tl^publicans. 
Moreover, the importation of gi*ain from the provinces be- 
yond sea was regulated; and an ordinance made that the 
ships of traders should not be reckoned in the estimate of 
their effects, nor any duty be paid for the same. * 

52. Two men accused of maladministration in Africa, 
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where they had been proconsuls, were acquitted by the cni- 
])oror : they were Sulpicius Oamerinus,* and ronipoiiius 
Silvaims. The former in opposition to a few private pro- 
secutoi's, who charged him rather with acts of severity than 
extorting money. But Silvanus was beset by a vast array of 
accusers, who required time to produce their witnesses ; but 
ho demanded to^be instantly put on his defence, and carried 
his point by being wealthy, childless, and old; thougli ho 
outlived and disappointed those by whose intrigues lie was 
acquitted. 

63. Till this time affairs in Germany had continued in a 
state of tranquillity, from the feeling of our commanders 
there, who, as triumphal honours were so miserably pi'osti- 
tuted, judged that the greater honour was to be reaped by 
preserving peace. Paulinus Pompeius and Lucius Veins then 
commanded the army. Not however to keep the soldiers 
unemployed ; the former now perfected the dam which had 
been begun by Drusiis sixty-three years before, to restrain 
the overflowing of the Rhine;* while Vetus was diggiog a 
canal of communication between the Arar ^ and Moselle, that 
the armies from Italy, having sailed by sea. and then up the 
Rhone and Arar, might pass through thi'i canal into the 
Moselle, and thence sail down the Rhine into the ocean : so 
that all difficulties of the passage being removed, a commu- 
nication by water might be opened from west to north, bo 
tween the two shores. But this great woi’k was marred bj 
the envy of ^Elius Gracilis, the lieutenant of Belgic Gaul 
who warned Vetus against bringing his legions into another’s 
province, and courting the affections of the Gauls; insisting 

* Sulpicius Camerinus, with his son, was afterwards put to death 
byN'^ro. 

* D^sus, the father of Gerraanicus, died in Ge^any, A v.c. 745. 
He had hnlshed a canal, as mentioned, Annals^ ii A ; and, to prevent 
the overnfe^wings of the Rhine, which often deluged the adjacent parts 
of Gaul, hedaid the plan of a strong bank, by which the waters would 
have been ti^rowu into a different course, and discharged into the 
lakes, now the'^yyder-zee. This great work was at length finished by 
I’atilinus Pompeius. 

* !l'he Arar is now the Saoue. Brotier observes, that this great 
undertaking, tending to unite the Mediterranean and the Ocean, 
often attemf/ted, ^nd as often abandoned, was at length accomplished, 
to the immortal g^Vy of bonis XIV. That ** imperial work” is now 
ciiilod the Royal Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc. 
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that finch conduct would alai*m the emperor : an ay)prehcnsiun 
by which wortliy enterprises are frequently frustrated. 

54. But from the continued inaction of both armies, a 
report arose that the generals were enjoined not to lead them 
against the enemy. The Frisians therefore occupied the 
forests and morasses with their youth, and conveying ovei 
die lakes those unfit for war from sex or^ge, placed them 
Along the banks of the Rhine, and then proceeded to settle 
11 lein selves upon the unoccupied lands set apart for the sol- 
diers, under the ootiusel and conduct of Verritus S,nd Malorix, 
who rilled this nation, so far as Germans submit to rule, 
'i'hcy had already founded their dwellings, sown the fields, 
and were cultivating the lauds, as if tliey had been their 
native soil, when Du bins Avitus, who succeeded Paulinus in 
the province, by threatening them with an attack from the 
Konians, unless they retired to their ancient territories, or 
from the emperor obtained a new settlement, forced Verritus 
and Malorix to betake themselves to supplication. They 
proceeded to Rome ; where, while they waited for access to 
Nero, who was engaged in other affairs, amongst the several 
sights svhich are usually shown to Barbarians, they were con- 
ducted into Pompey’s theati^e,^ that they might observe the 
immensity of the Roman people. Here, while they gazed 
round them — for indeed they took no delight in scenic re- 
jireseiitations which they understood not — asking about the 
mass of people seated in the pit, the distinctions of orders, 
“ which were the Roman knights, and where sat the senate,” 
they spied certain persons in a foreign habit, sitting upon the 
benches of the senators, and asked who were these ? When 
they had learnt that this was a distinction conferred upon the 
ambassadors of such nations as signalised themselves by their 
merit and friendship tdwards the Romans ; “ There is not a 
nation upon earth,’* they exclaimed, “ which surpasses the 
Germans in prowess and fidelity,” and down they came and 
took their seats among the senatoi’s: a proceeding viewed 
indulgently by the spectators, as a specimen of ancient sim- 
plicity, and the effect of an honest emulation. Nero bestowed 
upon both the privileges of Roman citizens, but ordered that 
the Frisians should abandon their new possessions; and as 

' Pliny the elder says, that Pompey's theatre was large enough to 
hold forty thousand men Pliny, lib. xxxvi. 15. 
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they refused to obey, they were forced to it by a sudden 
attack of the fiuxiliary horse, who made prisoners or slew all 
wlio obstinately resisted, 

55. The same lands were seized by the Ampsivarians,^ a 
more potent people, not in th^ir own multitudes only, but 
also from the sympathy of the neighbouring nations: for 
having been exterminated by the Chaucians, and destitute of 
a settlement, they were seeking shelter in some foreign land. 
They were j^lso led by a man of high renown amongst these 
nations, os well as of approved fidelity towards the Homans, 
named Boiocalus ; who upon this occasion alleged, “ that, u{)oii 
the revolt of the Cheruscans,® he had been thrown into bonds 
by order of Arminius, and afterwards served under Tiberius, 
then under Germanicusj and, to the merit of fifty years’ ser- 
vice and adherence to the Romans, he was ready to add that 
of submitting his people to their dominion. What portion of 
the plain lay unoccupied, to receive sometime the sheep and 
cattle of the soldiers? They might certainly keep the lands 
reserved for flocks in those quarters where human beitigs were 
said to dwell : all that was desired was that they would not 
prefer desolation and solitude to a friendly population. These 
lands were formerly held by the Chamaviant. ; next by tlio 
Tiilmites; afterwards by the Usipians.® As the heavens were 
appropriated to the gods, so was the earth to the children of 
men ; and such portions of it as none possessed, were free to 
all.” Then, turning his eyes to the sun, and invoking the 
starry host, he asked them, as if holding personal converse 
with them, “ whether they looked with complacency upon a 
desert soil; rather would they pour the ocean over it in 
revenge of robbers of lands.” 

56. Avitiis, wdio was affected by thig appeal, replied, that 
the commands of superiors mxist be obeyed. The gods whom 
they invoked bad appointed, that to the Romans should ap- 
pertain the sovereign disposal, what to bestow and what to 

* The country into which the irruption was made is supposed to be 
tlie land between Wesel and Dusseldorf. The Ampsivariaus, before 
they were expelled by the Chaucians, inhabited the territory between 
the river Amiaia (the Ems) and the Rhine. 

2 The revolt of the Cheruscans in which Varus and his three legions 
perished. Annals, i. 10. 

V'or the Olrmiavians, the Tubantes, and Usipians, see the Manners 
of the Cernians, 32, 83. 
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take away; and not to allow any other judges. than them 
solves.” This was his answer to the Ampsivarians generally ; 
but to Boiocalus himself he promised, that in acknowledgment 
of his attachment to the Itomans^ he would give him lands ; 
an offer which he spurned, regarding it as the price of treachery, 
and added, “ A land to live in we may want, but a place to die 
in we cannot and thus they parted with#angry feelings on 
both sides. The Ampsivarians invited to a confederacy in the 
war the Bructcrians, Tencterians,* and even other nations 
more remote. Avitus having written to Curtilius*Mancia, who 
commanded the upper army, to pass the Rhine, and make a 
hostile demonstration upon their rear, himself led his legions 
into the territories of the Tencterians, threatening them with 
annihilation unless they abandoned the confederacy. The 
Tencterians accordingly withdrawing, theBructerians, impelled 
by similar fears, followed them; and all the othfr members 
shrinking from dangem incurred in others’ quarrels, the Amp- 
sivarians, alone and deserted by all, fell back upon the Usipiaiis 
and Tubantes, who drove them out of their territories : and 
having sought a reception first with the Cattians, then with 
the Cheruscans, after protracted wanderings, as strangers, 
destitutes, and enemies, all their youth fell by tlie sword in a 
foreign land, and the helpless multitude were portioned out as 
captives. 

57. A severe battle was fought between the Herm undurians 
and the Cattians during the same summer, each party forcibly 
asserting a claim to the river which divided their territories, 
and which yielded abundance of salt.* Besides their propensity 
to settle everything by the sword, they were animated by a 
deep-rooted religious persuasion “that these places approached 
nearer to heaven than any other, and nowhere did the suppli- 
cations of men reach the fars of the gods more speedily. 

1 lenco by the indulgence of the deities, in this river, and in 
groves, salt was produced, not, as with other nations, 
from the inundations of the sea drying upon the' shore, but 
by pouring water upon a flaming pile of wood, condensed by 
the opposite elements of fire and water.”* 'The issue of the 

^ For the Bructerians and Tencterians, see the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, 32, 33. 

This was the river Sala, still known by the same name. It dis- 
charges itself into the Albis (now the Elbe). 

3 This method of pro luting salt is explained by Plmy, Hist. Nat 
lib. xxxi. 7. 
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war wa& pros]>crous to the Hermuiiduruiiis, but to the C’attiaua 
the more calamitous, as the victora had devoted the adverse 
> lost to Mars and Mercury ; by which vow men and horses, 
and whatever else appertains to the vanquished, are doomed 
to destruction : thus their threats against the enemy recoiled 
upon themselves. The Ubians, a state in alliance with us, 
were at this time afflicted by a sudden calamity ; for fires 
i-ssuing from the e^lrth caught and consumed, in every direction, 
their farm houses, their crops, and their towns, and were ad- 
vancing to tjlie walls of the lately-built settlement. Neitlier 
could they be exting\iished even by the falling of rain, or by 
the throwing of water, or by any other similar application ; 
till some boors, despairing of a remedy, and enraged at tlio 
havoc, attacked it at a distance with volleys of stones : and 
tlien, as the flames abated, they approached nearer, and hy 
blows frorr\ their clubs and other stripes, they sought to 
frighten the fires away as though they had been wild boasts. 
At length they stripped themselves of their clothes, and threw 
them on, and the more soiled and worn they we:v, the more 
eflectual they proved. 

58. During the same year the decay of the trov Ruminal is,* 
in the Coraitium, in consequence of its branches dying and irs 
trunk withering,— that tree which, eight hundred and forty 
years ago, had sheltered the infancy of Romulus and Remus, 
— was regarded as an awful portent ; but at length it put forth 
new shoots, and recovered its verdure. 

^ It was .supposed that under the shade of this tree Romulus and 
R«jmu3 were nourished by the she- wolf. Rumen was an old Latin word 
for mamma, or the dug of the animal : thenee the ti'ee was called 
RambuUis^ 
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1. During the consulship of Caius Vipstanus and Cains ron- 
teius, Nero determined no longer to delay the parricide he had 
long meditated ; his daring spirit having gathered strength from 
the duration of his power, and growing more vehement from 
day to day in his passion for Poppsea, who, despairing of the 
divorce of -Octavia and her own marriage while Agrippina 
lived, teased him with incessant accusations, and sometimes 
with an air of raillery upbraided him, calling hjm “a pu])il, 
wlio being subject to the orders of another, was so far from 
wielding the authority of emperor, that he was curtailed of 
liberty himself. For why did he delay to marry her 1 was it 
forsooth that he had objections to her pei*son and her ances- 
tors, men distinguished with triumphal honours 1 or to the 
fruitfulness of her body, and the sincerity of her affection ? 
No ; the truth was, it was dreaded that when his wife, she at 
least would lay open the injurious treatment of the senate, 
the indignation of the people at the insolence and rapacioiis- 
ness of his mother : but if Agrippina would bear no daughter- 
in-law who was not virulently opposed to her son, she desired 
to be restored to the embraces of Otho ; for she was ready to 
withdraw to any quarter of the earth, where she might hear 
of the emperor’s degradation, rather than stay to behold it, 
mixed up with the perils that beset him.” These and similar 
expostulations, enforced with tears and the arts of an adulteress, 
penetrated the soul of Nero; nor did any one check their 
operation, as all desired to see the influence of his mother 
weakened, and as no one supposed that the son would be- 
come so hardened in hatred as to spill the blood of Ins 
mother. 

2. Cluvius relates that the eagerness of Agiippina to retain 
her influence grew to such a pitch, that often at noon -day, as 
Nero was then heated with wine and meats, she presente I 
lierself to him, while intoxicated, gaily attired and ready Ibr 
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incest ; and when at length their wanton kisses and carepsec, 
the harbingers of guilt, attracted the notice of their intimate 
friends, Seneca, for an antidote against the enticements of one 
woman, had recourse to another : and hence Acte/ the fi oeiU 
woman, was introduced ; who, equally anxious for her own 
safety and the character of Nero, warned him that the incest 
was talked of everywhere, his mother glorying in it ; and that 
the soldiery woum never bear the rule of a prince so impious. 
Fabius Rusticus ascribes this to the passion, not of Agrip[jina, 
but Nero 5 and says that it was broken off by the address of 
the same Acte. But the account given by Cluvius agrees with 
those of the other writers; and to this side tradition inclines. 
^Vhether it were that she conceived in her heart an impurity 
so monstrous, or whether this scheme of unheard of lust a])- 
peared the more credible in her, who almost in her childhood 
had, from tlprst of dominion, prostituted herself to Lepidus ; 
with a similar object had abandoned herself to the lust of 
Pallas ; and during her marriage with her uncle Claudius, had 
boeu trained to guilt of every kind and degi’ee. 

3. In consequence Nero began to avoid all privid e inter- 
views with her, and upon her going to her gardens, or to her 
villa at Tuscxilum or Antium, he used to applaud her for thus 
courting retirement. At length feeling her as an oppression 
and terror to him wherever she resided, he resolved to kill her, 
and was in suspense only about the mode; by poison, the 
sword, or any other violent means : poison was preferred at 
lirst; but if it were administered at the princes table, its 
effects could not be ascribed to accidental causes, as Britan - 
nicus had already perished in the same way. To tamper with 
her domestics appeared impracticable, as from her long fami- 
liiirity with crime, she was on the alert against treachery ; and 
by taking antidotes beforehand, had fortified her body against 
poison : and how to dispatch her with the sword, and yet 
hide the deed, no one could suggest : he feared, too, lest the 
l>erson selected for the perpetration of so heinous an act, 
should disregard his orders. Anicetus, an enfranchised slave, 
tutor to Nero in his infancy, but now commander of the fleet 
at Miseaum, hated by and hating Agrippina, here proffered 
the aid of his ingenuity. Accordingly he explained, “how a 
veskiiJ, might be so constructed that a portion of it might by a 
* Acte has been already mentioned, Annals, xiiL 12. 
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contrivance fall to pieces and plunge her unawares into the 
water ; nothing/’ he Siiid, was so prolific in accidents as the 
sea ; and if she were thus cut off by shipwreck, who could be 
BO injurious as to ascribe the offence of wind and waves to the 
malice of meni the prince should also erect a temple and 
altars to the deceased, and adopt every other means of 
parading his filial reverence.” « 

4. Nero was pleased with the device, which was also 
favoured by the particular juncture, for he was then keep- 
ing the holidays of the Quinquatrus* at Baise.* Thither he 
enticed his mother ; frequently declaring, “ that the hasty 
humour of parents should be borne with, and her spirit 
should be soothed;” in order to raise a rumour of his being 
reconciled to her; which Agrippina might believe with the 
credulous facility with which women acquiesce in whatever 
gratifies their wishes. When she approached, the met her 
upon the shore, for she came from Antium, gave her his 
hand, embraced her, and conducted her to Bauli;^ so the 
villa is called, which, lying between the cape of Misenum and 
the gulf of Bai£e,3 is washed by the winding sea. Here, 
amongst other vessels, lay one more ornamental than the 
rest ; as if in this too he sought to honour his mother : for 
she had been always wont to make her excursions in a galley 
with three banks of oars, rowed by mariners from the fleet. 
She was then invited to a banquet, that the shades of night 
might minister in shrouding the horrid deed. It was, however, 
apparent that somebody had betrayed the design, and that 
Agrippina, upon hearing of the plot, though doubtful whether 
to believe it, was conveyed to Baiae in a sedan : but, upon her 
arrival, his caresses assuaged her fear : he received her gra- 
ciously, and placed her at table above him; entertained and 
amused her with a vailety of conversation ; at one time with 
the frankness natural to youth, at another with an air of 
gravity, pretending to communicate with her upon serious 
topics ; and after he had drawn out the banquet to a lato 
hour, he escorted her on her departure, fixing his eyes upon 

* A feast in honour of Minerva, beginning on the nineteenth of 
March, and continued for five days. See Ovid, Fast. lib. iii. 713, 810. 

^ Rauli, formerly the seat of Hovtensius, was famous for groat plenty 
of fish ; hence at this day the name of Peschiera d’ Ortensio. 

^ The same as the Lucrine Lake, mentioned below, c. 5. 
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her, and clinging to her bosom, whether it was to complete 
the hollow jiart he had assumed, or that the last sight oi a 
mother on the point of perishing, had power to fix the atten- 
tion of his mind, though brutalized. 

5. The gods, as if to bear damning testimony against the 
impious deed, granted a night lit up with stars; while not a 
breath disturbed tjie unruffled deep. Agrippina was attended 
to l)y two only of all her train, of whom Crepereius Gallus 
stood by the steerage, and Aceronia, who, as Agripj)ina re- 
})osed, lay at her feet, was again setting before her, with joy, 
the remorse of her son, and her recovered influence wath 
him : the vessel had not yet made much way, when suddenly 
upon a signal given, the roof of the cabin fell in, being 
loaded with a quantity of lead, and instantly crushed Cre- 
pereius to death. Agrippina and Aceronia wore defended by 
the sides of the couch, which rose above them, and happened 
ito be too strong to yield to the weight : neither did the 
vessel at once fall to pieces; for the mariners were all in con- 
fusion, and the major part of them not being pri\y to the 
plot, embarrassed even such as were. The mariners then 

i )roposed to bear the vessel do’vn on one side, and so sink 
ler ; hut neither did all the accomplices themselves fb,ll 
in with a project thus startling; and others resisting it, 
diminished the violence with which they w^ere thrown into 
the sea. Now Aceronia, little thinking of the consequence, 
while she cried out that she w^as Agrippina, and bid them 
succour the prince s mother, was pursued with poles and oars, 
and whatever other naval weapons came first to hand, and so 
slain. Agrippina kept silence, and being therefore tlie less 
known, escaped, with one wound however upon her shoulder. 
By swimming, and then meeting with some small barks, she 
reached the lake Lucrinus,* and was thence conducted to her 
own villa. 

6. There, reflecting that for this very end she had been 
summoned by the fraudulent letters of her son, and treated 
with especial honour ; that the vessel, close to the shore, not 
from the violence of winds, or fromt striking upon rocks, had 
given way in its upper works, and fallen to pieces like a frail 

^ Tho Lncriiie Lak<3 (now Lago Luciino). Agrippina’s villa was at 
Bfiuli. There is in the neighbourhood a place now called Sepolchro 
d’ Agrippina. 
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structure for land purposes; taking into her consideration 
also the fate of Aceronia, and looking upon Iier own wound, 
she inferred that her only resource against these treacherous 
machinations was to act as if she saw them not. With tliis 
view she despatched Agerinus, her freedman, to notify to her 
son, ^Hhat through the mercy of the gods, and the auspicious 
influence of his fortune, she had escaped a grievous casualty ; 
but besought him, however terrified at thfe danger which had 
threatened his mother, to postpone the attention of visiting 
her; for what she needed at present was rest.i* And mean- 
while, counterfeiting perfect security and composure, she had 
medicines applied to her wound, and fomentations to her 
body : she ordered the will of Aceronia to be brought to her, 
and her effects to be registered and sealed up ; departing in 
this instance only from her plan of dissimulation. 

7. As for Nero, while he was waiting for expresses to apprise 
him that the deed was done, tidings arrived ** that she had 
escaped with a slight hurt ; having been so far imperilled as 
to leave no doubt who was the author.” Overpowered with 
terror and dismay at this intelligence, and protesting that she 
would forthwith come, eager for revenge, he asked, “ what 
resources he had to meet her, whether she armed the slaves, 
or kindled a flame among the soldiery, or forced her way to 
the senate and people, and charged him with her shipwreck, 
lier wound, and the murder of her friends, unless Burrus and 
Seneca could devise some expedient f ’ He had instantly sum- 
moned both of them, to consult them; neither is it clear 
whether they were previously informed of the conspiracy : they 
both kept silence for a long time, either lest they should fail 
in dissuading him from his purpose, or else convinced tliat 
matters had gone so far that either Agrippina must be cut otf 
or Nero perish. A^ length Seneca, heretofore the more for- 
ward, fixed his eyes on Burrus, and asked, “ whether orders 
for this execution might be given to the soldiery?” he uu- 
fiwered, that “ the praetorian guards were so attached to the 
whole family of the Caesars, so revered the memory of Gor- 
manicus, that they would shrink from executing any seventy 
upon a descendant of him: Anicetus should carryout his 
engagement.” Anicetus paused not a moment, but even 
dematided the task of completing the murder. Nero at these 
words declared himself to be that day presented with the 
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en)i)ire, and that his freedman was the author of tiie costly 
present. He bid him despatch, and take with thim such 
;is would most promptly execute his orders. The freedman 
however, having heard that Agerinns was arrived as a mes- 
senger from Agrippina, contrived a plot to turn the treason 
u[)on her: as he was delivering his message, he dropped 
a dagger tetweeii hjs feet ; and then, as if he had caught him 
ill the treason, ordered him to be put in irons. This he did 
to give consistency to a fiction, that the mother of the prince 
had concerted* his destruction, and then from shame, on the 
detection of the treason had put herself to death. 

8. Meanwhile the circumstance of Agrippina’s peril having 
been made known among the people, and it was represented 
as the effect of pure accident, each, as soon as he heard it, 
hastened down to the beach. Some climbed up the piers 
wliich jut ou/i into the sea; some got into the barks that 
wore at hand ; others entered the sea, and waded as far as their 
height would permit ; some stretched out their arms; so tliat 
the whole coast resounded with lamentations, with vows, and 
with the shouts of the multitude, asking various questions, or 
returning unsatisfactory answers. A great numbei crowded 
to the spot with torches in their hands; and, as soon as it was 
confirmed that Agrippina was out of danger, they wore pi*e- 
jiaring to offer her their congratulations, when an armed band 
appearing and threatening them, they were dispersed. Anice- 
tiis beset the villa with a guard, and bursting open the gates, 
seized such of her slaves as he met on his way to the door of 
her chamber, which he found guarded by very few, the rest 
being scared away by the terror of the irruption. In her 
chamber was a small light, and only one of her maids. Agrip- 
jiina was more and more agitated with anxious thoughts that 
no one had yet arrived from her son, not oven Agerinus : she 
observed the alteration in tho general aspect of the shore, the 
Solitude that reigned, startling noises, and symptopis of some 
dire catastrophe. Her maid then leaving her, she said, “ You 
too are deserting me;” when looking round she saw Anicetus, 
accompanied by Herculeus, captain of a galley, and Oloari- 
tus, a centurion of the navy: she told him^ “ if he edmo from 
tho emporor to be informed of her hoaltb, to say she was 
revived; if for any sanguinary purpose, s^e would nevej 
believe it of iier soiw he had never given orders for paiTioido.” 
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The assassins placed themselves round lier bed, the captain 
first struck her violently upon the head with a club : for to 
tlie centurion, as he was drawing his sword to dispatch her, she 
|>resented her womb, and with a loud voice, “Strike your sword 
into my belly,” she cried, and wa^ instantly dispatched with 
a number of wounds. 

9. In these particulars authors are unamimous: but as to 
whether Nero surveyed the breathless body of his mother, and 
applauded its beauty ; there are those who haye affirmed it, 
and those who deny it. Her body was committed to the 
funeral pile the same night on a common couch; and her ob- 
sequies performed in a mean manner: neither, during the 
reign of Nero, wjis any tomb raised, or her grave enclosed ; 
Init afterwards, from the respect of her domestics, she received 
a humble monument* upon the road to Misenum, near a 
villa of Caosar’s the dictator, which, elevated abbve the sur- 
rounding objects, overlooks the coast and bays below. “ 
Mnester, a freedman of hers, as soon as her funeral pile was 
lighted, ran hin.«elf through with a sword; whether from 
aftection to his jvitroncss, or from dread of some horrible 
doom to himself, is uncertain. Agi'ippina had been taught 
to expect many years before that she would end her life thus, 
but cared not for it: for the Chaldeans, whom she consulted 
on the fortune of Nero, answered, that “ he would certainly 
reign, and kill his mother; ” when she replied, “ Let him kill 
me, so that he reign.” 

10. As for Nero, now at length, after the impious deed was 
completed, he became sensible of its enormity: during the 
rest of the night, at times he would remain profoundly silent, 
fixing his eyes immovably upon the ground; at others start- 
ing up amazed, and trembling ; and in the distraction of de- 
spair, waited the approach of day; which, he apprehended, 
would bring his final doom. But he was roused into hopes 
and assurance, first by the flattery of the tribunes and cen- 
turions, who, at the instigation of Burrus, grasped his hand 
and congmtulated him “ upon having escaped an unforeseen 
peril, and the treason of his mother.” Next, his friends 

* It is still called, as mentioned above, Sepolchro d'Agrippina. 

* Marius, Poxnpey, and Caesar, had their villas in the neighbourhood 
of Raue, all huUt on the ridge of hills, and looking, as Seneca says 
wore like military works than rural seats : Scias non villas esse, sed 
t‘iisti“a.” — Kpist. 5. 
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repaired to the temples, and the example once set, tlie adjacent 
municipalities of Campania testified their joy hy victims and 
embassies. For himself, his dissimulation taking a diftercnt 
turn, he appeared sad and dejected in his mien ; seeming tr 
be displeased at his own preservation, and mourning over the 
death of his mother. However, as the face of a country can- 
not change its aspict, like the countenances of men, and as the 
offensive prospect of that sea and of those shores lay con- 
tinually before his eyes, (there were those too who believed 
that from the surrounding hills the sound of a trumpet was 
heard, and wailings from Agrippina’s grave,) he withdiew to 
Naj'des, and sent letters to the senate, of which the substance 
was : — 

11. “ That Agerinus, a confidential freedman of Agrippina’s, 
sent by her to assassinate him, had been detected with a 
dagger in hk; possession; and that she had atoned for her 
crime on the suggestion of the same guilty consciousness that 
had impelled her to contrive the treason.” To this he added 
.a long catalogue of her past crimes ; how " she had aimed at 
v co-ordinate power with himself in the empire, at drawing 
from the praetorian bands an oath of submission and fidelity 
to a woman, to the disgracj and abasement at once of the 
senate and people ; and finding her wishes disappointed, bc- 
(!amo enraged against the soldiery, the fathers, and the popu- 
lace ; and hence opposed a: donative to the army, and a largess 
to the people ; and had got up capital prosecutions against 
the most illustrious Ifeeti of Rome. — Whatdabour it cost him 
to defeat her design of assuming a seat in the senate, and of 
r(3p]ying to foreign ambassadors !”’ Obliquely censuring the 
})rnceedings of the Claudian times, hp laid to his mother* all 
tlu; atrocities of that reign ; alleging ‘‘ tb«t through the good 
tortune of the state, she had fallen for he also related tlie 
Bhij)wreck : but, where is the man so stupid as to believe that 
event to be the eiBfect of chancel or that a shipwrecked 
woman should send one man with a dagger to break through 
the fleet and guards of the emperor! Therefore it was not 
now upon J^ero that the popular censure fell (whose barbarity 
could not be affected by the complaints of the whole city), but 
upon Seneca ; for that, by using such language, he had proved 
himself an accomplice. 

‘ tLc account of her attempt prevented by Seneca, Annals, xiii. 5 
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12. However, with wonderful competition among the great, 
8\i})plications at all the couches of the gods were decreed, 
‘‘ that the Quinquatrus, during which the conspiracy was de- 
tected, should be celebrated by anniversary spectacles ; in the 
senato-house should be placed the statue of Minerva in gold, 
and close by it that of the emperor ; and, that Agrippina’s 
birthday should be regarded as an unlucl^ day.” ^Thrasea 
PjDetus, who was hit herto wont either to pass over these sallies 
of Ibttery in silence; , or with a brief assent, now walked out of 
the senate, and thence laid the foundation of dahger to him- 
self, without opening a source of liberty to others. There 
happened moreover at the same time, frequent prodigies; but 
no consequences followed: a woman brought forth a serpent; 
anotlier, in the embraces of her husband, was struck dead with 
lightning ; the sun too became suddenly darkened,* and the 
fourteen sections of the city were struck by lightning : all 
which proved so entirely independent of any design in the 
deities, that for many years after this Nero continued his 
sovereignty and crimes. Now, in order to heighten the 
I)opiilar hate towards his mother, and show that his own 
clemency was increased by her removal, he restored to tlieir 
native country and inheritance Junia and Calpurnia,^ ladies of 
illustrious quality, wdth Valerius Capito and Licinius Gabohis, 
men of prjetorian dignity ; all formerly exiled by Agrippina : 
lie likewise permitted the ashes of Lollia Paullina'* to be 
brought home, and a sepulchre to be built for them : Iturius 
too, and Calvisius,** whom lie had lately banished, he now par- 
doned and relea ed; for Silana* had now finished her course 
at I’arentum, whither, from her remote banishment, she had 
retai ned, when the influence of Agrippina, by whose enmity 
she fell, was declining, or her resentment had subsided. 

1 3. While Nero lingered in the towns of Campania, unde- 
termined how to conduct himself upon his return to Rome, 
and distracted with doubt whether he should find the senate 
obsequious, or the people attached to him, all the profligates 
of the court (and no courr, upon earth more abounded with 

' This eclipse was the day before the kalends of May, that is, on the 
30th of April, A.U.O. 812 ; of the Christian era £»9.' See Pliny, lib. ii. 70. 

2 For Junia Calvina, see Annals, xii. 8; for Calpumia, Annals, xii. 22. 

^ For Lollia Paullina, see Annals, xii. 22. 

♦ Iturius and Galvisius, banished by Noro ; Annals, xiii. 22. 

® Silana was also banished by Nero; Annals, xiii. 22. 
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them) combated his misgivings by declaring, that the very 
name of Agrippina was detested ; a.nd that by her death, the 
affections of the people towards him had been kindled into » 
flame ; they bade him go fearlessly, and in pereon receive proofs 
of the popular adoration. They obtained leave, at the same 
time, to go there before him ; which they did, and found a more 
forward^zeal thaii^they had promised the tribes came forth to 
meet him, the senate in their robes of state, with troops of 
women and children, ranged in separate classes according to 
sex and age • and on the line of his route erections for spec- 
tators with seats one above another, in the same manner as 
triumphs are viewed. Elated with pride upon such a recep- 
tion, and conscious of his triumph over a servile public, ho 
repaired to the Capitol, and returned thanks to the gods : and 
thenceforth abandoned himself to all his inordinate passions ; 
which, though insufficiently controlled, had been somewhat 
checked by his reverence for his mother, such as it was. 

14. It had long been a practice with him to drive a chariot 
drawn by four horses : nor less scandalous was his passion for 
singing to the harp, after the theatrical fashion, when at 
supper: ^^an employment which he alleged to have been 
commonly practised by the kings and heroes of old; was 
celebrated by the poets, and devoted to the honour of the 
gods; indeed song was sacred to Apollo, and with a similar 
habit and instrument, not only in the cities of Greece, but 
even in the Roman temples, that preeminent and oracular 
deity might be seen.” Nor could he any longer be restrained, 
when Seneca and Burrus, lest he should carry his point in 
both, resolved to indulge him in one ; and a piece of ground 
in the valley of the Vatican' was enclosed, where he might 
drive without being exposed to a promiscuous crowd of spec- 
tators; but in a short time, even the •Roman populace were 
invited to see him, who animated him with acclamations, 
according to the genius of the multitude, who are eager for 
amusements, and rejoice when the inclinations of the prince 
])oint in that direction. But this public exhibition of his 
shame did not produce disgust as they wipposed, but encou- 
/jigement. Imagining ^Iso that his disgrace would bo dimi- 

* This vas a circus begun by Caligula, and ifthished by Nero. I’lio 
church of St. Peter is built on this spot, and the obelisk which 8tof)(l 
there wa.^j placed before St. Peter’s, at a vast ©atpense by Pope Sixtu.i V 
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nislied by involving more in the contamination, he introduced, 
as act(u-s into the theatre, some of the descendants of illus- 
trious families, whose poverty exposed them to the temptation 
of hire; men now no more, and whose names I repeat not, 
because I deem it due to their ancestors ; and also because 
the guilt is his who has given money to induce them to 
commit offences, rather than to prevent thenj. He liHewise 
engaged several distinguished Eoman knights to undertake 
the acting of parts in public representations, by excessive 
rewards ; unless it be thought that pay from on*e who has 
authority to command, carries with it the efl&cacy of com- 
pulsion. 

15. Nevertheless, that he might not as yet be debased 
in the public theatre, he instituted a sort of plays called 
‘ Juvenales;’ and for these, names were given in from all 
quarters: neither noble descent, nor age, nor officesj»of honour 
borne, prevented any one from practising the art of a Greek 
or lioman stageplayer, even to their effeminate gestures and 
modulations : nay, even illustrious ladies practised unseemly 
things; and in the grove which was planted by Augustus 
round the lake where the naval combat was exhibited, for their 
entertainment taverns and booths were built ; and incentives 
to vvaiitoimess were exposed to sale. Moreover, money was 
given by the emperor to the innocent as well as the voluptuous, 
to be wasted alike in riot ; by the former from compulsion, 
by the latter from ostentation of vice. I'he consequence was, 
that guilt and infamy increased; nor was there anything 
which infused more debauchery into the public manners, 
wliich had long fallen from primitive purity, than this con- 
centnition of the dregs and offscourings of vice. Hardly 
can mo^desty be secured by virtuous training; much less can 
chastity, or moderation, aught that savours of moral purity, 
be preserved amidst a general rivalry in vice. ,At length, 
Nero mounted the stage, tuning his lute with muchheare, and 
flourishing before he began his part. About hirpr stood his 
cornpauions; a cohort of the guards was al^ there, with 
tribunes and centurions, and Burrus, praidjagnis master but 
grieving for him^ ; At this tiinb also wgs first enrolled the 
body of Roman knights entitled ^ .^gustani,’* men in the 

^ Suetonius says, that the leaders of this new society had salaries of 
forty thousand sostorces allowed them. In Neron. a. 20. 
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prime of life, and remarkable for their bodily vigour; some 
naturally licentious, others from the pn)spect of elevation. 
They were occupied by day and by night in applauding the 
prince as loudly as they could; applying to him and to his 
voice, terms appropriate to the gods ; and lived in honour 
and renown, as though they had been pi'eferred for their 
virtues. 

16. The emperor however, that he might be renowned not 
for theatrical accomplishments only, affected a passion for 
poetry alsi); having gathered about him such as liad any 
talent in that way : all these were wont to sit down together 
with the prince, and connect together lines they brought, or 
composed there, and patch them on to the emperor’s effusions, 
howsoever crude they might be. This is apparent from the 
very character of these y|^ms, which are without fire and 
inspi)*atioip, as well as thp^tihiformity that marks the produc- 
tion of one author. HeJ|^ wont also to give some time after 
meals to professors of jwiilosophy, that the squabbles of tliose 
who maintained opposite opinions might afford arnasoment 
to him : nor were there wanting some, wIjo were not avciso 
to exhibit their austere looks and mien amidst these royal 
recreations. 

17. About the same time, a trivial altercation gave rise to a 
sanguinaiy conflict between tlie iiiliabitants of the colonies of 
Nuceria and Pompeii,’ at the celebration of a combat of gla- 
diators exhibited by Liviueius Regulus, whose expulsion from 
tlic senate I have before recounted.’* For, as they rallied tnich 
other with the freedom usual among the inhabitants of small 
t(»wns, they proceeded to abuse, then to throwing stones, and at 
length they had recourse to arms: but the people of Pompeii, 
where the spectacle was exhibited, were too strong fijf their 
opponents. In consequence, numbei’S of the Nucerians were 
conveyed to Rome, wounded and mutilated ; and many be- 
wailed the death of sons and ffithei*s. The cognisance of this 
affair was by the prince left to the senate, aiid by them to tlie 
consuls; and on their report of the merits pf the case to the 
fiithers, the people of Pompeii were prohibited from holding 

* places were situated in Campania. 

^ It does not appear whep this man was expelled the senate. Tlie 
account of that affair is lost. Tt is probable that this is the Liviueius 
who is mentioned, Anhals, iil 11. 
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any such pulilic meeting for ten years, and tlie societies they 
had instituted contrary to the laws were dissolved. 

18. Pcdius Blaesus also was expelled the senate,* at the 
suit of the Cyrenians, wdio urged that ho profanely robbed 
the treasure of ^so>ulapius; and had been guilty of venal and 
corrupt practices in the matter of the levies. The same 
Cyrenians prosecuted Aciliua Strabo, who had exercised prae- 
torian authority, and had been sent as in arbitrator by 
Claudius respecting lands formerly held by king Apion, and 
by lum bequeathed, together with his kingdom, to the Roman 
people j the same had been usurped by the bordering pro- 
prietors, who founded a claim upon continual encroachment 
and wrong, as though they had justice and right on their 
side. The consequence was, that Strabo, having adjudged 
the lands not theirs, incurred their displeasure. lu answer to 
the application the senate said, "that the terms gf his com- 
mission from Claudius were unknow^n to them, and the matter 
must be referred to the prince.” Nero approved the arbi- 
tration of Strabo, but wrote, " that he would nevertheless 
support our allies, and grant them the possessions they had 
usurped.” 

19. Then followed the deaths of those eminent Romans, 
Domitius Afer and Marcus Servilius, who had lived in high 
repute, having filled the most honounible offices and distin- 
guished themselves for their eloquence ; the former w^as cele- 
brated as a pleader ; Servilius w^as also long noted at the bar, 
but afterwards acquired fame by his Roman History, as also 
for the elegance and probity of his life ; which received addi- 
tional lustre from that of Afer/ who was in genius his equal, 
but a contrast to him in his manners, 

2(T.’^ During the consulship of Nero (for the fourth time) 
and Cornelius Cossus, quinquennial games were instituted at 
Rome, after the model of the Greek contest/ and, as generally 

' lie was afterwards restored to his rank. Hist. i. 17. 

2 Domitius Afer was a man of ambition, willing to advance his for 
tune by any crime. " Quoquo facinore properus clarescere.” (Annals, 
iv. 52.) He is praised by Quintilian as an orator of considerable 

eloquence. 

3 Suetonius informs us that Nero was the first that instituted, in 
imitation of the Greeks, a trial of’^skill in the three several arts of 
musio, wrestling, and horse-racing, to be performed every five years, 
which he called Neronia.’* In Neron. a. 12. 
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happens in new institutions, vaiioiis were the opinions ex- 
pressed upon the occasion. There were some who allog<id, 
‘‘ that Pompey too was censured by our ancestors, for liaving 
rounded a permanent theatre;* till then, the spectacles used 
'jO be exhibited on temporary stages, and were seen from seats 
raisedvon the moment: or, if times more remote were con- 
sulted, ^the people would be found to have stood to bclujld 
them; lest, had \\iej been indulged with seats, they should 
consume whole days in the theatre from idleness. In truth, 
the primitive rule in popular shows would be preserved, as 
often as the pnetors should exhibit them, if no Roman citizen 
were compelled to enter the lists; but now, the usages of our 
country, which had long been gradually disappearing, were 
utterly obliterated by imported extravagances, so tliat at 
Rome might bo seen, from ail quarters, whatever w^as cor- 
rupting or corrupt; and the Roman youth were degenerating 
from the virtue of their ancestors, by the introduction of 
foreign tastes, by habituating them to gymnastics, to idleness, 
and filtliy amours ; and that under the sanction of the prince 
and senate, who not only have granted a dispensation for 
vices, but now enforce them ; and the chief men of Rome are 
exposed to scenic pollutions under pretence of encouraging 
poetry and eloquence. What remained, but to strip them- 
selves, to take up the gauntlet, and practise that mode of 
combat in lieu of martial exercises and the use of arms? 
Would they become acquainted with the system of justice 
administered by the augurs, or be qualified to act as knights 
exercising the judicature;’* to discharge the exalted function 
of judges, because they had listened with a critic’s ear to lan- 
guishing tones and mellifluous inflexions of the voice? Nights 
as well as days were devoted to dishonour ; that hot a mtfment 
might be left which Modesty might call her own ; but that in 
a promischous crowd every profligate might dare, under the 
cover of darkness, whatever his lust may have suggested 
during the day.” 

21. To many this dissolute pastime was congenial, but they 

‘ This theatre has been mentioned, book tiii. 54. 

* Among the Roman knights th^re were four appointed to 

exercise jurisdiction. Suetonius ^says that Caligul^ to relieve the 
judges from the f&tigue of business, added a fifth cl^ to the former 
four. In Calig. s. Ifi, 
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disguised it under specious names: “ even our ancestors,” they 
alleged, “ were not averse to the gratification of public shows 
exhibited in a maimer suitable to the circumstances of tha/. 
time, and tiie revenue of the itate: for this end, Tuscany 
furnished them with players Thurium with horse-racing: 
after tiie conquest of Greece and Asia, their sports were got 
up more elaborately: yet, for two hundred years, fi*pm the 
triumph of Lucius Mummius,* the first who presented this 
kind of show in the city, no Roman of respectability had de- 
based himself to the profession of the stage. Mbreover, fru- 
gality was consulted in rearing a standing theatre, rather than 
by incurring an immense expense every year in putting up ana 
pulling down one: neither had the magistmtes the same 
occasion to exhaust their private fortune, nor the people to 
importune them for the exhibition of the Grecian games; 
since the expense was defrayed by the state. ^The prizes 
gained by poets and orat*)rs, would prove incentives to the 
cultivation of genius ; nor was it invidious for any judge to 
lend his ear to the productions of honourable ambition, and 
blameless gratifications. That a few nights once in the five 
years were rather appropriated to mirth than wantonness; 
during which, illuminated as they were with such a blaze of 
lights, no impropriety could escape observation.” It must be 
admitted that this spectacle passed off without any remark- 
able violation of decorum ; nor did the zeal of the people 
break out into any excesses; for, though the pantomimes 
were again restored to the sti^e, they were restrained from 
the exliibitions which were held sacred. The prize of elo- 
quence was home away by none; but Ccesar was pronounced 
the victor. The Grecian garb, worn at this solemnity by 
many, ceased to be used from that time. 

22. During these transactions a comet blazed, — a phe- 
nomenon which, according to the persuasion of the vulgar, 
portended change to kingdoms : hence, as if Nero had been 
already deposed, it became the topic of inquiry, who should 
he chosen to succeed him; and the name of Rubellius Plautus, 
a man of noble lini^ge, being descended from the Julian 

^ The pantomim^-perfertnets Were brought to Home from Tuscany, 
A.u.c. 390. Livy, lib, vii. 2, : ^ 

^ Lucius Mummius conquered Corinth, a.u.c. 608, and obtained th 
title of Achaicus. Velleius Paterc. lib. i. 13 
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family through his mother, was in everybody’s mouth. Ife 
was liimself a strict observer of tlie institutions of ancient 
times : sober in his dress ; in his private character blameless 
and retiring ; but the more%e sought concealment from the 
dangers of public life, the more his fame resounded. The 
popular voice was further stimulated by the conatruction 
put, ill the same spirit of superstition, upon a flash of light- 
ning: Vor, as Nefo sat at meat in a villa called Sublaqueum,’ 
upon the banks of the Simbruine lakes, the viands wcie 
struck by lightning and the table overthrown; and, as this 
occurrence took place in the neighbourhood of Tibur, whence 
the paternal ancestors of Plautus sprang, they believed that 
this was the man predestinated for empire by the decree of 
the deities. He was likewise warmly supported by many 
whose eager and commonly shortsighted ambition plunges 
thorn into projects of revolution and hazard. All this alarmed 
Nero, who therefore signified to Plautus by letter, ‘‘ that I'.e 
sliould consult the peace of Rome, and withdraw himself from 
those who malignantly aspersed him : that in Asia he had 
hereditary possessions, where he might pass the best of his 
days m security and peace.” He accordingly retired thither, 
with Antistia his wife, and a few fi-iends. About the same 
time, the inordinate propensity of Nero to voluptuousness, 
involved him in danger and obloquy; by entering for the 
purpose of swimming the fountain-head of the Marciaii water,^ 
which is conveyed to the city, he was considered to have 
polluted the sacred water, and to have profaned the sanctity 
of the place by washing his pemon there; and a dangerous 
fit or illness, which followed, left no doubt of the displeasure 
of the gods. 

23. Now Corbulo, judging it proper, after the demoliffon of 
Artaxata,® to take advantage of the' consternation before it 
had subsided, in seizing Tigranocerta ; for if he razed it he 
should strike fresh Terror into the foe, or if he spared it 
acquire 'the reputation of demency; marched towards it, but 
without any indications of exasperated feeling, lest he should 

* This place redi^ived its name from Its proximity to the Simbruine 

Ijakes, and was thehce called Sublaqu^m, says it is now La 

Badia di Subjaco. ' 

2 I’ho Marcian waters were conveyed to Rome in aqueducts, by king 
Ancus Mfircius. See Pliny, lib. x^Kxi. 3. 

* See Annals, xiii. 41. 
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banish all hopes of pardon^ and yet preserving the strict- 
ness of discipline, knowing that they were a nation pjx»ne to 
changes, and as little to be depended upon imder temptation 
as they were cowardly in encountering danger. The Bar- 
barians, cfich following the impulse of his own will, met him 
with supplications, or abandoned their towns and betook 
themselves to the wilds; some crept into caves, accompanied 
with whatever was dearest to them. The ftiethods therefore 
taken by the Roman general were various os the occasion: to 
the suppliants he extended mercy; the fugitives he pursued 
with speed ; but towards those who had hid themselves in 
dens showed no pity ; he filled the mouths and passes of the 
caverns with fagots and brushwood, and burned them out. 
But as he marched along the confines of the Mardians, he 
was galled by the predatory bands of that people, who are pro- 
tected against invasions by their mountain fastnesses: but Cor- 
biilo, by pouring in the Iberians upon them, laid vraste thcii' 
country, and revenged their insolence at the expense of 
foreign blood. 

24 But, though neither he nor his array suffered at all in 
encounters with the enemy, they were exhausted with scarcity 
of provisions and fatigue, and compelled to avert famine by 
living oil animal food. In addition to which, the scarcity of 
water, a scorchiiig summer, long and remote marches, were 
relieved only by the unflinching endurance of the general, 
who himself underwent more hardships than any common 
soldier. They then arrived at cultivated regions, where they 
reaped the crops; and, of the two castles wlffther the Arme- 
nians had fled for safety, one was taken by assault; the 
other, having repulsed the fii'st onset, was besieged and com- 
l^ellevi to surrender. Corbulo. crossing over thence to the 
country of the Tauranitians, escaped an unlooked-for danger ; 
for not far from his pavilion, a Barbarian of distinction, 
armed with a dagger, was apprehended; who, upon the rack, 
unfolded the order of the conspiracy, confessed that he was 
the author of it, and discovered his associates, who were con- 
victed and punished, as men who, under the guise of friend- 
ship, were meditating villany. Not long after, his ambassador! 
sent to Tigranocerta, bring tiaittgs. that the .gates were open 
to receive him, and that the inhabitants were ready to 
submit to bis commands. At the same time, they handed to 
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iiiin a golden crown, as a token of hospitality; which he 
accepted with every mark of honour, and in no respect 
detracted from their present state; that being left in the full 
enjoyment of it, they might continue in cordial submissiou. 

25, But the royal citadel, winch defe^ by a bamd 
of resoliite youths, was not captured without a struggle : for 
uiey ev^n ventured upon a battle mider the walls, but were 
beaten back witnin their fortification ; which our troops 
carried, and at length compelled them to yield. These opera- 
tions proceeded the more favourably because the Parthian 
forces were diverted by a war with the Hyrcmiians, wdio had 
sent an. embassy to the Koman emperor, to entreat his 
alliance; pointing to the detention of Vologeses from them 
as a pledge of their friendship. As these ambassadors were 
returning, that they might not, by crossing the Euphrates, 
be intercepted by the pai'ties of the., enemy, Corbulo fur- 
nished them witli a convoy of soldiers, and conducted them 
as far as *the shores of the Persian gulf,* whence, without 
touching the precincts of Farthia, they went baph to their 
country. 

26. Moreover, as Tiridates^ had passed through Media, 
and was thence invading the extreme parts of Armenia; 
Corbulo, having sent forward Veiiilanus, his lieutcnant- 
geneml, wdth the auxiliary troops, and advancing himself 
rapidly at the head of the legions, compelled him to move 
off to a distance, and abandon all hopes of pursuing the 
war ; and having likewise ciuTied fire and sword through all 
those quarters which he had learnt were zealous for that king, 
and therefore disaffected to us, he had already assumed the 
government of Armenia, when Tigrancs arrived, a prj.nca 
l>i oferred by Nero to that crown. He was a CappadtScian, 
nobly descended, and grandson to "king Archelaus;^ bui 
Ijaving passed rnaiiy years at Rome in the quality of a hos- 
fMgc, his spirit was bumbled to a degree of alyect servility ; 
neither was he received with general unamnuty> as there 
still remained some who &youred the fajpdily of the Arsacidte ; 

’ The shortest wi^ to Hyrcania was by the feaspian sea; but, for the 
reason ijiven by TaOitus, the Persian gulf wad thought more eligible. 

* Tindates was brother to Vologeses^ the Parthian king. See An« 
eda, xii. 61; and xiii, 37, 41. 

* 4.rcholaus was king of Cappadocia. See Axinals, it 42. 
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but tlie majority detesting the insolence of the Parthians, 
preferred a king given them by, the Homans. He also gave 
him a body guard, la thou^nd legionary soldiers, three 
cohorts of the allieSj and two squadrons of horse; and to 
enable him the better to maintairr his new kingdom, several 
portions of Armenia were subjected to the neighbouring 
kings, to Pharasmanes, to Polemon^ Arigtobulus, and An- 
tiochus;^ according to the contiguity of the same to their 
respective dominions. Corbulo then withdrew into Syria; 
a province now vacant by the death of Ummidius,* and 
assigned to him. 

27. The same year, Laodicea, one of the famous cities of 
Asia, having been prostrated by an earthquake, recovered its 
pristine glory from its own resources, and without any relief 
from us. Ill Italy, the ancient town of Putebli obtained 
from Nero the privilege of a colony, and aif appellation 
derived from himself. Veterans were ingrafted on the inha- 
bitants of Tarentum and Aiitium, who, however, did not 
remedy the defect of population there: for many of them 
slipped off to the different provinces in which they had 
completed their period; and being unaccustomed to wed- 
lock, or to rear children, they lived childless, and left none 
to succeed them when they died. For, colonies were not 
now established as of old, when entire legions were trans- 
planted thither, with tribunes and centurions, and the soldiers 
of the several classes ; so as to form a commonweal united 
by similarity of sentiment and mutual affection ; but men 
unknown to each other, without a ruler, and without any 
reciprocity of feeling, were suddenly assembled from,, as 
it vK(U’e, different ^ races of men ; a multitude mthej than a 
colony. 

28. The election of Jrmtors, which used to be managed at 
the discretion of: the senate, having been marked by an out- 
break of acriihonipus competition, the prince allayed the 
excitement by preferring to the command of a legion each of 
the three defeated candidates. He also enhanced the dignity 
of the fattters, by ordaininjg, that " whoever appealed from 
individual judgeis to tha.seimte, should haai^d the forfeiture 

• Pli.urasmanes has been often mentioned as king of Iberia ; Polemon, 
king of Poiitus ; Arifltobulus, king of Armenia Minor ; and Aniiocliiifi, 
of (Jomniageue. ^ * See Annals, xii. 45 , 
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of the same Sinn as those who appealed to the emperor.”' For, 
tliei-etofore it was left open and free from penalty. At tlie close 
of the year Vibius Secundus, a Roman knight, was, upon tlio 
accusfition of the Moors, condemned for public plunder, and 
banished Italy; he was indebted for his escape from a severer 
doom to the opulende of Vibius Crispus, his brother. 

29. In the coi^^lship of Cicsonius Psetus and Petronius 

Turpilianus, a severe defeat was sustained in Britain ; where 
Aldus Didius,^ the governor, had done no more than maintain 
our former conquests, as I have stated; and his successor 
Veranius, after having in some slight incursions ravaged the 
territories of the Silures, was prevented by death from further 
prosecution of the war : this man, though in high repute 
during his life for strictness of manners, yet in the style oi 
his last will gave flagrant proof of a fawiiing spirit ; for after 
much flattery bestowed on Nero, he added, “ that he should 
completely subject that province to him, jf his life were pro- 
longed for two yeai'S.” But now Suetonius Paullinus held 
the government of Britain ; a competitor with Corbulo in the 
science of war, and in the estimation of the populace, who 
suffer no man to enjoy their favour without a rival; and he 
hoped, by subduing that fierce enemy, to equal the renown of 
iccovering Armenia. He therefore prepared to attack the 
Isle of Mona, 3 remarkable fur the valour of its inhabitants, 
and a common receptacle for fugitives : he built, for that cud, 
boats with flat bottoms, to meet the difliciiltios of a sea 
(ibounding in shallows and subject to variations ; in these the 
foot were embarked : the horse followed, partly by fording 
and partly swimming by the side of their honses, where the 
water was deep. ^ 

30. On the shore stood the forces of th^ enemy, a^densc 
array of arms and men, with womdH' dashing through the 
ranks like furies; their dress funereal, their hair dishevelled, 
and carrying torches in their htmds. Tlie druids around tlio 
host, pouring forth dire imprecations, with their hands up- 
lifted towards the heavens, struck terror into the soldiers 
by the strangeness of the sight ; insorauch that, as if their 

^ The sum, by of penalty for a fiivoloui a^d vexatious appeal, 
was one-third of the money in dispute between the parties. 

2 For the inactivity and unwarlike spirit of Aulus Bidiue, see 
Annals, xii. 49 ; and Life of Agricola, c. 14. 

^ Mona, now Anglesey, 
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limbs were paralysed, they exposed their bodies to the wcap(,)ns 
of the enemy, without an ettbrt to move. Afterwards, at the 
earnest exhortations of the general, and from the effect of their 
own mutual importunities that they would not be scared by a 
rabble of women and fanatics, they bore down upon them, 
smote all that opposed them to the earth, and wrapped them 
in the flames themselves had kinged, igearrison was then 
established to overawe the vanquished, aiSr the groVfes dedi- 
cated to sanguinary superstitions destroyed; for they deemed 
it acceptable to their deities to make their altars fume with 
the blood of captiyev% and to seek thrwill of the gods in the 
entrails of men. While Suetonius was thus employed, tidings 
were brought him of tlie sudden i*evolt of the province. 

31. Prasutagus, king of the Icenians, a prince long re- 
nowned for opulence, had by will appointed the emperor joint 
heir with his own two daughters ; judging that by such an 
instance of loyalty, he should place his kingdom and family 
out of the reach of harm ; a design which turned iDut so con- 
trnry to his anticipations, that his realm was ravaged by the 
centurions, and his house by slaves ; as if they had been the 
spoils of war. First of all Boadicea his wife was subjected to 
stripes, and his daughters ravished ; and, as though the entire 
region had bee® a donation to the plunderers, all the principal 
Icenians were spoiled of their hereditary possessions, and the 
relations of the king were made slaves of. Enraged by these 
indignities, and dreading oppressions still more severe, for 
they were reduced into the form of a province, they flew to 
anus; having roused the Trinobautes to join in the revolt ; as 
wxll as all others who, not yet broken by the yoke of servi- 
tude, had secretly covenanted to recover their liberty, from 
then ♦implacable antipathy to the veterans. For those who 
had been recently planted in the colony of Camalodunum had 
thrust the pepple put of their houses, and driven them from 
their lands, callmg them captives and slaves. These outrages 
of the veterans were encouraged by the common soldiers, 
from similarity of occupation and the hope of enjoying the 
same privilege. They h^d before their eyes a temple 
erected to the deified ^ 

jitadcl of endlei^ domination : pr^ too were appointed, 
who, under pretence of religious rites, exhausted their whole 
substance. Neither did it appear an arduous undertaking 
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to mze a colony secured by no fortifications : a provision 
neglected by our generals, who paid more attention to matters 
of elegance than utility* 

32. Meanwhile, the statue of Victory at Camalodunum, 

without any apparent cause, fell down, and the face turned 
round, as if she yielded to the enemy : the women too, worked 
up to frenzy by fearSj^,prophesied that destruction was at 
hand, ^he circfi^tanoe of murmiii'S in a foreign tongno 
being heard in their council-chamber ; that their theatre rang 
with bowlings j and that in the month of the Thames was 
seen the appearance of the colony in ruins; that at one time 
the ocean assumed an aspect of blood; and,, when the tide 
ebbed, the prints of human bodies were left ;—^all these things 
the Britons interpreted in confirmation of their hopes, the 
veterans of their fears. But, because Suetonius was at a 
great distance, the^ sought succours from Catus Dccianus, 
procurator ol:' the province, who yet sent them no more than 
tw o hundred men, nor these completely armed ; and in the 
colony itself was but a small number of soldiers. Tlie vete- 
rans not only relied upon the shelter and strength of the 
temple, but being frustrated in their measures by secret 
accomplices in the revolt, they neither protected themselves 
by a ditch or palisade, nor removed their j^pmen and old 
men, reserving only the youth for their defence. Unguarded, 
uiiprepared, as if in the midst of peace, they were surrounded 
by a host of the Barbarians. Everything else in the colony 
was reduced to ruins in their fury, or was consumed by lire; 
\)ut the temple, whither the soldiers had retired in a body, 
after two days’ siege was taken by stom. Moreover, Petilius 
I'erialis, commander of the ninth legion, as he advanced to 
relieve his friends, was met and encountered by the victo-i’toiis 
Britons; his legion routed, and all his iufautiy slain. Cerialis, 
w ith the horse, escaped to the camp, and them defended him- 
self in his entrenchments : Catus the procuraWj! terrified with 
this defeat, and the exasperated feeling in the province, which 
by his avarice he tad driven to hostilities/ parsed over into 
Gaul. ' ■ ■ ' 'V ■ ■ 

33. But Suetonius, with amazing perseverance, pushed on 
through the midst of enemies to London ;' a city not indeed 
siguaiised’ by the title of a colony, but very much frequented 

^ London, even at that time, waa the seat of trade and commerce. 
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by an abundance of mercl^ants, and ships tliat enter its port. 
There, hesitating whether he should fix upon that city as the 
Beat of the war, when he surveyed , the scanty number of his 
men, and reflected on the terrible proofs he had of the punish- 
ment of Petilius’s temerity, he resolved, with the loss of one 
town, to save the whole province. Nor could the tears and 
wailings of those wh<^ implored his protection, divert him 
from giving the signal for marching, and incoi*porating with 
the marchinlg body those who would accompany him ; who- 
ever stayed behind, whether from the weakness (ff sex, or^he 
infirmities of age, or the attractions of the place, fell beneath 
the rage of the enemy. The municipal town of Verulamium^ 
experienced the same disastrous fortune ; for the Barbarians, 
wlio were charmed with plunder, but averse to other exploits 
of war, omitted to attack forts and garrisons, and directed 
their attempts to whatever afforded ample b^^oty to the 
spoiler, and was difficult of preservation to those who iguarded 
it. In the several places which I have mentioned, it appeared 
that seventy thousand souls had perished, of Romans and the 
allies. For the enemy neither made nor sold prisoners, nor 
transacted anything else appertaining to the commerce of 
war; but they hastened to butcher, hang, bum, cinicify; as 
men who were themselves doomed to suffer capital punish- 
ment, and who snatched their revenge beforehand while they 
might. . 

34. Snetonius had already an army of pear ten thousand 
men; namely, the fourteenth legion, with*^the veterans of tiie 
twentieth, and auxiliaries from the neighbourhood : so tl>it, 
relinquishing all further delay, lie prepared for a regular 
encounter, and chose a place approached by a narrow ravine, 
ancf ii» the rear enclosed by a wood ; satisfied that the enemy 
could come upon him •only in front, and that, as the plain 
afforded no cover, there was no fear of ambuscade : he there- 
fore drew up the legionary soldiers in close order, and around 
them placed the light-arnied troops; the cavalry, in a dense 
body, bMng’ pbsti^ l in^ British army were 

eveiywhere fl^ng about; ip part^^^ of foot and troops of hoi se, 
in greater number than bp' any other occasion ; and with 
minds so confident that they brought with them their w ives, 

^ Vtjrulamium, now Verulam, near St Alban's, in Hertfordshire. Th# 
great Uacoa has made the name immortal 



t() witness their victory, and stowed them in their wnu^ns, 
which they placed around upon the extreme verge of the 
plain. 

35. Boadicea, seated in a chariot, with her two daughters 
before her, travei’^d the field, and as she came up to each 
nation, she called them to witness ** that it was usual for 
Briton§ to war under the conduct oj women : but on that 
occiision she entered the field not as one descended from 
ancestors co illustrious to recover her kingdom and her trea- 
sure ; but afi one of the humblest among them, to take ven- 
geance for liberty extinguished, her own body lacerated with 
Stripes, the chastity of her daughters defiled; that the 
Homans, in the fury of their inordinate passions, had pro- 
ceeded to such extremes, that the persons of those within 
their reach were npt safe ; they would not leave old age un- 
molested, npr virginity uncontaminated ; that the gods, how- 
ever, aided their righteous revenge ; a legion, which dared an 
engagement, had already fallen; the rest skulked behind their 
intrenchments, or were looking about for a way to escape : 
they would not be able to endure the clangour and shouts of 
so many thousands; much less their spirit and their strength. 
If they reflected on the numbers of their men, and the 
motives that brought them into the field, they would see that 
in that battle they must conquer or perish. Such was the 
fixed resolve of a woman ; the men might live if they pleased, 
and be the slaves of Romans.** 

36. Neither was Suetonius silent at a juncture so perilous : 

for though he confided in the bravery of his men, yet he 
mingled exhortations with entreaties " to despise the noises of 
the Barbarians, with all their impotent menaces. In that 
great host were to be seen more women than efficient^ men ; 
unwarlike, unarmed, they would give way the instant they 
felt the swords and the valour of t|tiQse victorious troops by 
wiiom they had been so often routed. Even in an army 
composed of many legions, those who turned the fortune of 
the day were few, and it would add to their glory, that though 
a small band, they earned the, enjoyed the whole 
host. They were only to k^l^t^eir rafiks, and, having first 
discharged their d^ts, with the^^^ b^ shields and 

tlicir swords follow up the work of havoc and carnage, without 
bestowing a thought upon the spoil ; the victory once gained. 
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everything would full into their hands.” Such was the 
ardour which the langiuigo of the general inspired, that the 
soldiers, long practised and experienced in many battles, so 
promptly put themselves in readiness to hurl their weapons 
upon tlie enemy, that Suetonius gave the signal for battle, in 
confident anticipation ofthe issue. 

37. And first, the l^ion kept their .^nnd immovably, 
sheltering themselves within the defiles ^ with a bulwark, 
till the enemy, having come near them, had received all their 
darts, discharged at a sure distance, when they sallied out 
upon them in a kind of wedge ; equal was the ardour of the 
auxiliaries : and the cavalry, adyancing with their pikes ex- 
tended, broke through everything they met with, and that 
made any resistance j all the rest turned their backs, but 
found it difficult to escape, the enclosure made by their own 
carriages obstructing their flight : the soldiers^ spared not 
even the lives of women ; nay, the very beasts, pierced 
with darts, served to swell the heaps of the slain. The gloiy 
gained that day was signal indeed^ and equal to the victories 
of ancient times : for, there are authors who record that of 
the Britons were slain almost eighty thousand ; of our men, 
about four hundred, with not many more wounded ; Boadicea 
ended her life by poison : Poenius Postumus too, pra3fect of 
the camp to the second legion/ learning the success of the 
fourteenth and twentieth, and reflecting that he had defrauded 
his own of equal honour, and, contrary to the laws of military 
duty, had disobeyed the orders of his general, ran himself 
through with his sword. " 

38. The whole army was then collected, and kept under 
tents, in order to finish the remains of the war. The forces 
were also augmented by Nero, who sent two thousand legion- 
aiy soldiers, eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and a thousand horse 
from Germany. By their arrival the defect of legionary 
soldiers in the ninth legion was supplied; the cohorts and 
allied cavalry were posted in new winter-quarters ; and such 
of the nations as were suspected, or opposed the Romans, 
were subjected to devastation by firu swprd. But nothing 

' According to Catndea, th# o the second legion was in Mon- 
mouthshire, at a place calfed by the Britons, Kaer Lheion (Crhs 
Legionis\ the city, of the legion. The place where this battle was 
fought is not ascertained* 
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SO much distressed the enemy as famine, for they liad 
neglected to sow the ground ; and their people of every age 
were sent away to the war, as they looked forward with cer- 
tainty to appropriating our stores ; besides, these nations, 
naturally headstrong, were more backward in their inclination 
to peace, from the circumstance that Julius Classicianus, who 
was sent to succeeifiGatus, and was at variance with Suetonius, 
obstrucled the public good to gintify private pique : he had 
propagated the notion, “that a new governor w^^by all means 
to be waited* for, who being free from the resentment of an 
enemy, and the arrogance of a conqueror, would treat the 
foe wdth humanity on their submission.” At the same time, 
lie sent advice to Rdine, “ that unless a successor were sent to 
Suetonius, there would be no end of the contest and, while he 
charged the failures of that general upon his own defects, he 
asenbed his successes to good fortune. 

39. Accordingly, Polyclitus, one of the imperial freedmen, 
was despatched to inspect the condition of Britain : Nero 
entertaining confident hop^s, that by his authority, not only 
would a good uudorstanding be restored between the governor 
and procuratoi*, but the discontented spirits of the Barbarians 
would be cailtned and pacified : nor was Polyclitus backward 
to assume the employment ; but having travelled through 
Italy and Gaul, oppressing them with his enormous train, 
and then crossing the channel, he came with such state that 
he struck terror even into our soldiers. But to the enemy 
he was an object ©f derision ; for the flame of popular liberty 
even then burned with undiminislfed energy among them, 
and they were as yet strangers to the authority oF freed- 
rneri : their wonder, too, was excited that a general ^nd 
army who had successfully terminated a of stich r/?!igni- 
tiide, should crouch to the commands a sl^ye. The trans- 
actions there were, however, reported to the^ ^mporor in a 
favourable light ; so that Suetonius was dOptinued *n the 
government : but, after having strandBd a; ie.w^^^ and 

lost the men who rowed them, as ^ ^ the still un- 

finished, he yf as ordered to resigjithis arn^y ^ Petronms 
Turpilianug, who had just endedrh|^^i^^^ taking 

care not td' irritate the enemy, anci^ireoeiving no provocaticn 
himself, veiled this state of spiritleii • ihaotivity under th 
honourable appellation of peace. 
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40. This same year were committed at Rome two glaring 
iniquities; one by a senator, the other by the desperate hand 
of a slave. Domitius Balbus had sustained the dignity of 
prretor; and his wealth and childlessness, added to his extreme 
age, exposed him to the mchinationg of villany. A will in 
his name was forged by Vaterius Fabianu$,"his kinsman, who 
was marked out for administering public offices; having com- 
bined with him in the plot Yinoius Rufihfts and Terentius 
Lentinus, both Roman knights ; who associated in the same 
cause Antonius pnmua\ and Asinius Marcellus ; .Antonins a 
man prompt and enterprising, Marcellus illustrious for his 
descent from Asinius Pollio, who was his grandfather: nor 
was ho considered despicable in point of morals, save that he 
believed poverty to be the chief of evils. Fabian us, there- 
fore, in the presence of those whom I have mentioned, and 
others of less note, sealed the will; a fraud of^whioh they 
were convicted before the senate : and Fabianus and Antonius, 
witli Rufinus and Terentius, were all doomed to the penalties 
of the Cornelian law.^ With regard to Marcellus, the me- 
mory of his ancestors, with the entreaties of Nero, procured 
him an exemption rather from punishment than infamy. 

41. The same day beheld the ruin of Pompeius iFlianus; 
a young man once invested with the dignity of qusestor, but 
now charged with being privy to the atrocities of Fabianus: 
he was therefore interdicted Italy, and also Spain, his native 
country. Upon Valerius Ponticus was inflicted similar igno- 
miny, for arraigning the delinquents at the tribunal of the 
praitor, that they might not be impleaded before the preefect 
of the city; meanwhile endeavouring to defeat the ends of 
justice, first under colour of the laws, and afterwards by foul 
play. %To the decree of the senate it was added, “that who- 
ever should hire or take^a price for such employment, should 
be involved invthe same penalty^ with one publicly con- 
denmed for caJUinnj^ -V 

I For Antonius see Hist, ii 8C, 

The Cornelian law wiaai^oted by C Sylla the dictator, 

who made banishment to ah^&laud the sentence to be passed on all 
who should suppress a trite wil, or for^ a false CxtA appears. 
However, in the' Hfeto*J jbbckhi 86);: tha^ Was only expelled 

the senate. ’• ■ ■' ' '■ ■■ • 

* The punishment was, either exilej relegation to an island, or de- 
gradation from the offender’s rank ** Omnes enim calumniatores exiliu 
vol iusulic relegatioue, aut ordinis amissione piuiiri placuit.” 
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42. Not long after, redaniiiJS Secuiulus, pnefect of the city, 
was murdered by his own slave; either upon refusing him 
his liberty, for which he had bargained at a certain price, or 
that he was enraged by jealousy in respect of a pathic, and 
I'ould not bear his master for a rifal. Now, since according 
to ancient custom the whole family of slaves, who upon such 
occasion abode under the same roof, must be subjected to 
capital punishm^t j such was the condux of the people, who 
were desirous of saving so many innocent lives, that matters 
proceeded even to sedition: in the senate itself were some 
who were favourable to the popular side^ and rejected such 
excessive rigour ; while many, on the contrary, voted against 
admitting any innovation : of these last was Cains Cassius, 
who, instead of barely giving his vote, reasoned in this 
manner : — 

43. “ M^ny times have I assisted, conscript fathers, in this 

august assembly, when new decrees of the senate have been 
demanded, contrary to the laws and institutes of bur fore- 
fathers, without opposing such demands: not because I 
doubted that the provisions made of old upon vill matters 
were the wiser and more equitable, and that Ruch as were 
changed were altered for the worse ; but lest I should appear 
to commend the side I espoused by an immoderate attach- 
ment to ancient institutions. At the same time I considered 
that whatever weight might attach to my character ought not 
to be destroyed hj reiterated defeats,^ order that it might 
remain entire if at any time the state stood in need of my 
counsels: such a conjuncture this day has brought forth: 
vrhen a man of consular rank, having been murdered in his 
own house, by the treachery of his slaves ; a fraud none of 
them prevented, none of them disclosed, although the decree of 
the senate was still in full force, which", denounced the pains 
of death to the whole household. By all means establish im- 
punity by your decree; but then, what security will any man 
derive from his dignity, when eyeii the pifeefefeture of Kome 
availed not him who possessed it||yrho will be protected by 
the number of his hundred 

afforded no protection to jPedaaiuS ^SeeundukJ To which of 
us will such domestics administer yaid^w^ even with the 
terrors of the law before their eyes, they stir not to protect 
us from danger ? or is it, as some blush not to feign, that the 
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murderer only took vengeance for injuries he had received ? 
what injuries? had this slave any dispute about his paternal 
property ? or had he inherited the bondman, now taken from 
him ? let us not mince matters, but pronounce at once that 
the master was killed justifiably. 

44. “ But are we to hunt up arguments m an affair long 
since weighed and determined by our wiser ancestors ? But 
even if the question were now for the first tftne to be decided, 
do you believe that a slave could conceive a purpose of mur- 
dering his master without one menacing expression escaping 
ijim ? without incautiously uttering one syllable which might 
intimate his design 1 Gnint that he effectually concealed his 
purpose — that he procured the weapon without the privity of 
his fellows — could he pass through the guard of daves at the 
chamber door, open that door, bring in a light, pei*petrate 
the njurder, unknown to them all? Many ix^ications of 
atrocious guilt precede its commission. If our slaves discover 
them to us, we may live, though but one among many, secure 
amidst those who are torn with gjiilty purposes , and lastly, 
if we must perish, we know that our death will be avenged 
upon the guilty persons among whom we live. By our an- 
cestors the dispdSiions of slaves were suspected, even of such 
as were born oii - their estates, or in their own houses, and had, 
from the moment of their birth, partaken of the benevolence 
of their masters. But now that in our families we have 
nations of slaves, having rites widely different from our own, 
and addicted to the religions of foreign countries, or none at 
all, it is impossible to curb such a promiscuous rabble without 
the terrors of the law. But, under this act, some who are 
iniioceiit must perish with the guilty ; true ; but out of a 
routed army, when every tenth man is struck with a club, 
the lot falls upon the 4)rave as well as the coward. Every 
great judicial warning involves somewhat of injustice to indi- 
viduals, which is compensated by thd general benefit.” 

45. Though ho particular senator ventured to combat this 
judgment of Cassiui^ it was responded to by the dissonant 
voices of such as dommi$erated the number affected, the age 
of some, the sex of others, the undoubted innocence of very, 
many of them: it was however carried by the party, who 
adjudged all to death.^ But it could not be executed, the 

‘ Seo a decree of the senate on this subject. Annals, xiii. 32. 
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populace gathering tumultuously together, and threatening 
vehemently that they would resort to stones and firebrands. 
Nero, therefore, rebuked the people in an edict, and with 
lilies of soldiers secured all the way thi’ough which tlie con- 
demned were led to execution. Cingonius Varro had moved 
that the freedmen too, who abode under the same roof, should 
be deported from^ Italy j but this was prohibited by the prince, 
who urged, that the usage of antiquity, which had not been 
relaxed from compassion, ought not to bo made more stringent 
from cruelt;^.’* 

46. During the same consulship, Tarquitius Prisons was, 
at the suit of the Bithynians, condemned for public rapine ; to 
tlie infinite gratification of the fathers, who well remembered 
that Statilius Taurus,^ his own proconsul in Africa, had been 
accused by him. A general rate was also made iln-ough- 
out both tfe *0 Gauls, by Quintus Volusius, Sextiiis Africanus, 
and Trebellius Maximus; of whom, Volusius and Africanus, 
priding themselves upon the splendour of their descent, were 
inflamed with envy of each? other ; and while they et cb looked 
with contempt upon Trebellius, tliey rendered Lim superior 
to both. 

47. The same year died Memmius Rcgulus ; a man as con- 
spicuous for authority, constancy of mind, and fame, as is 
compatible with the darkening shadows of the imperial eleva- 
tion : insomuch that when Nero was once under the pressure 
of sickness, and the flatterers about him were lamenting, 

that, if the illness proved fatal, there must be an oiid of tlie 
empire with that of his life ; ” he replied, ‘‘ that the republic 
still had a support:” then asking, '‘in whom, above all 
others?” he subjoined, “in Memmius Begulus.” Ilcgitlns, 
notwithstanding, preserved his life after this, shielded %y liis 
quiet habits ; and further, because t/ie renown of his family 
was of recent growth, find his wealth was not such as to 
attract envy. This year, too, Nero instituted' a gymnastic 
school, and provided the knights and senators with oil, with 
Grecian laxity of morals.* 

^ See book xii. 69. 

* Pliuy the elder (lib. xv. 4) says, that the Greeks, the inventors of 
•very k^nd of vice, wore the first that made oil subservient to the 
corruption of manners, by distributing It at their public spec'tacles : 

Usiim olei ad luxuriam vertere Grseci, vitionim omnium geuitores, in 
Qymuasiib publicando.” 
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48. In tliG consulship of Publius Marius and Lucius 
Asinius, the praetor Antistius, whose arbitrary conduct as 
tribune of the people I have recorded/ “composed some 
scurrilous verses against the prince, and recited them to a 
numerous convivial assembly at the house of Ostorius Sca- 
pula. He was forthwith armigned, under the law of violated 
majesty, by Cossutianiis Capito,® who, at the entreaties of 
Tigellinus his father-in-law, had acquired, the dignity of 
senator ; this was the occasion upon which this law was first 
revived ; though it was believed that thereby '^the ruin of 
Antistius was not so much intended, as an opportunity of 
obtaining renown to the emperor; in order that, after the 
accused was condemned by the senate, Ccesar might inter- 
j)osc his tribuiiitian power,® and save him from death. And 
though Ostorius testified, that he had heard nothing at all, 
tlie witnesses for the prosecution were credited ;,^and Junius 
Marullus, consul elect, voted that “ the accused should be 
divested of his prsetorship, and executed, according to the 
custom of antiquity:”* the rest, after this, concurring with 
him ; Peetus Thrasea, after much honourable commendation 
of Nero, and severe strictures upon Antistius, argued, " that 
it was not incumbent upon them to determine the measure of 
punishmeut due to the guilt of the convicted criminal, living, 
as they were, under a prince so excellent, and unfettered as 
was the senate in the exercise of its functions: halters and 
oxccutionei’S were long since abolislicd : there were, moreover, 
penal sentences already prescribed by the laws, and in con- 
formity to them, punishment might be pronounced without 
bringing the judges under the imputation of cruelty, or cast- 
ing a stigma upon the times. Rather let him be confined to 
an fshind, his goods, being forfeited to the state; so that the 
longer his guiTly existence is protracted, the gi’eater may be 
the suffering he will undergo personally, while he will continue 
a signal example qf the public clemeiiey.” 

^ See Annals, jtiii, 2$, ? : 

* Capito was formerly accused by the people of Cilicia, and con- 
victed of oppression and extortion. Annals, x&i. 83. 

3 The tribunitian power was assumed by Augustus^ as he said, for 
the pwpose of protecting the people : “Ad tuendem plebem tribunicio 
jure contentum se ferebaV^ :.^|ial8, i, 2. 

* By this judgment, Antist^ppras to suffer “more majorum,” that is, 
as Suetonius explains it, to be faigtened stark naked by the neck within 
a forked stick, and scourged to death. Suet, in Nerou. s. 49. 
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49. The boldness of Thrasca burst the fetters of others: 
80 that after the consul had given leave to divide, with few 
exceptions they sided with Thrasea : of these few was Vitellius,^ 
a very zealot in flattery, always assailing the most upright 
with invectives, but silenced by feply; as usually hai)pcn8 
with craven spirits. The consuls however, fearing to give 
tlieir final sanction to the decree of the senate, wrote the em- 
peror an account^of their unanimity. He hesitated for a time, 
struggling between shame and resentment: at last he returned 
ail answer, that Antistius, altogether unprovoked by any 
sort of injury, had uttered many most severe aspersions upon 
the prince ; for which vengeance had been required from the 
senate; and it was fitting that a punishment proportioned to 
the magnitude of the offence should have been decreed. How- 
ever, for himself, as he would have opposed any rigorous 
decree, so Jhe would not now frustrate their lenity; they 
might determine as to them seemed best : from him they liad 
full leave ^oven to pronounce a sentence of acquittal” By the 
recital of these expressions, and other such, it was manifest 
that he was offended ; but neither did the consuls therefcjre 
vaiy the state of the question, nor Thrasea depart from his 
motion, nor any of the rest flinch from whaVthey had given 
their assent to. Some would not seem to expose the prince to 
popular odium, many felt secure in their numbers : Thrasea 
was governed by his habitual firmness of purpose, and a deter- 
mination to preserve the dignity of his character. 

50. On a charge not unlike the former, Fabrioius Veiento 
was involved in an oppressive prosecution ; it stated “ that he 
had inserted a series of opprobrious invectives against senators 
and pontiffs, in the rolls to which he had given the title of 
codicils.” To this charge it was added by Talius Gemaius his 
accuser, ** that he had made constoint traffic of the prince’s 
favours, and the privilege of obtaining offices of state this 
determined Nero to adjudge his cause in person. Veiento wjxa 
convicted, and the emperor banished him from Italy; doom- 
ing to the flames these jhis writings, which were universally 
Bought and read, while it was difficult to find them, and dan- 
gerous to keep them : afterwards, = when there was full permis- 
sion to have them, they fell into oblivion. 

* The same who was afterwards exaplibr. 

3 This man was noted as an. informer in the reign of Domitiaii. See 
Juvenal, Sat. iv. 113 sqq. 
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51. But while the public evils grew daily more oppressive, 
the means and sources of redress were decreasing. It was 
now that Burrus departed this life; whether by poison o* 
disease is uncertain ; that it was disease, was inferred from 
the fact, that his throat gradually swelling internally, and 
the passage being choked* up, he ceased to breathe. Many 
asserted, that by the order of Nero, under colour of applying a 
remedy, his palate was anointed with a pofsonous drug, and 
that Burrus, having discovered the, treachery, when the prince 
came to visit him,, turned his face and eyes another way, and 
to his repeated inquiries about his health, made no other 
answer than this : " I am well.” At Rome the sense of hia 
loss was deep and lasting, as well from the memory of his 
virtue, as from the spiritless simplicity of one of his successors, 
and tlie flaming enormities and adulteries of the other. For 
Nero had created two captains of the pra^torjiin guards ; 
namely, Fenius Rufus for his popularity, in consequence of his 
adininisti-ation of the public stores without deriving any profit 
from it; and Sofonius Tigellmus,V purely from partiality to 
the inveterate lewdness and infamy of the man; and their in- 
fluence was according to their known manner pf life. Tigel- 
linus held greater sway over the mind of Nero; and was 
admitted to share in his most secret debaucheries : Rufus 
flourished in the good opinion of the people and soldiery ; 
which he found a denial to him with the emperor. 

52. The death of Burrus made an inroad upon the influ- 
ence of Seneca; as good counsels had no longer the same 
force now that ope of the champions of virtue was'removed ; 
and Nero naturally inclined to follow the more depraved, who 
assailed Seneca with various imputations; “that he had 
already, accumulated enormous wealth, far surpassing the 
measure of a citizen, and was still increasing it : that he was 
alien^iting from the emperor and diverting to himself tlie 
affections of the citizens; that he sought to outdo the prince 
in the elegance of his gardens' and the splendour of his villas.” 
They laid to his charge also, “that he claimed a monopoly 
in the glory of eloquence ; Und that after Nero conceived a 

^ Tigellinua rose from obscurity to be in high favour with Nero. He 
was the grand teacher of deljauchery and every vice. Juvenal has 
mentioned him, Sat. i. 165. See an account of the prodigious banquet 
given by this man, Annals, xv. 37. 
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])assion for verifying, he had employed himself in. it with uu- 
iKsual assiduity: for, to the recreations of the prince he wjxa 
an open enemy, — disparaged his vigour in the managing of 
horses, ridiculed his vocal powers whenever he sang; with 
w hat view did he endeavour to effect that in the whole re- 
public nothing should go down which was not the product 
of his ingenuity 1 Surely Nero was past the weakness of 
childliood, and alTived at the prime of youth ; . he ought now 
to discai’d his pedagogue, furnished as he was with instructors 
the most accomplished, even his own ancestors.” ' 

o3. Seneca was not unapprised of the efforts of his calum- 
niators, as they were disclosed to him by such as retained 
ifoine concern for tlie interests of virtue ; and as the emperor 
manifested daily more .shyness towards him, he besought an 
opportunity of speaking to him, and having obtained it, thus 
ijegan : *^This is the fourteenth year, Ceesar, since I was sum- 
moned to train you for your high destiny ; and tiie eighth 
since your advancement to the empire. During the inter- 
vening period, you have showered such honours and riches 
upon me, that nothing is wanting to complete my felicity but 
the capacity to use them with moderation. I shall quote 
great examples, such as are adapted, not to my station and 
fortune, but to yours. Augustus, from whom you are tlie 
fourth in descent, granted to Marcus Agrippa' leave to retreat 
to Mitylelie, and to Caius Maecenas* he allowed, even in Rome 
itself, a retirement as complete as in any foreign country; tlio 
former his companion in the wars ; the other long harassed at 
Ifome with manifold occupations and publiq cares; both re- 
ceived rewards ample indeed, but proportioned to their ser- 
vices. For myself, w^hat other claims upon your munificence 
liave 1 been able to advance, except my literary attainments, 
nursed, so to speak, in the shades of retirement, and >Yhich 
have been rendered famous, because I am believed to have 
assisted your early years in the acquisition of learning ; a 
glurious rewai’d for such a service 1 But yOu encompassed me 

^ Agrippa, in the year of Home 731, retired to the isle of Lesbos, 
cow Metelin. 

^ Miecenaa had a house and magnificent gardens near Mount Esqni- 
line. Pliny says, that the practice of having pleasure-grounds within 
the walls of a city was unknown till Epicurus led the way at Athens : 

Primus hoc instituit Athenis EpicuT^ otii magister. Usque ad o* .m 
moris non fuerat in oppidis habitari rura.’^ — Pliny, lib. xix. 4. 
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with boundless favours, unnumbered riches ; so tliat when I 
ruminate upon my situation, as I often do, I say to myself, 
Can it be that I, the son of a knight, the native of a province,' 
am ranked among the chief men of Rome? Has my upstart 
name acquired splendour among the nobles of the land, and 
men who glory in a long lino of honoured ancestors ? Wliere 
then is that philosophic spirit which professed to be satisfied 
with scanty supplies ] is it employed in a(k>rning such gar- 
dens ^ as these 1 in pacing majestically through these suburban 
retreats ? does it abound in estates so extensive as these, and 
in such immense sums put out at interest?® One plea only 
occurs to my thoughts j that it becomes not me to oppose 
your bounties. 

54. But both of us have now filled tip opr measure : you, 
of all that the bounty of a prince could confer upon his friend ; 
J, of all that a friend could accept from the bounty of his 
prince. Every addition can only furnish fresh materials for 
envy ; which, indeed, Spe all other earthly things, lies pro- 
strate beneath your towering greatness ; but weighs heavily on 
me : I require assistance. Thus, in the same manner as, were 
I weary and faint with the toils of warfare or a. journey, I 
should implore indulgence, so in this journey of life, old as I 
am, and unequal even to the lightest cares, since I am unable 
longer to sustain the weight of my own riches, I seek pro- 
tection. Order your own stewards to undertake the direction 
of my fortune, and to annex it to your own : nor shall I by 
this plunge myself into poverty ; but having surrendered those 
things by whose splendour I am exposed to the assaults of 
envy, all the time which is set apart for the care of gardens 
and villas, I shall apply once more to the cultivation of my 
mind. .To you vigour remains more than enough, and the 
possession of imperial pawer established during so many years. 
We, your friends, who are more advanced m years, may take 
our turn of repose. This too will redound to your glory, that 

' Seneca was a native of Spain } bom at Corduba, now Cordova. 

® Seneca had a number of villas and extensive gardens. Juvenal 
Hientions— 

** — — . Magnos Seneom prsedivitis horto3.”-~Sat. x. 16. 

® This confirms the account given by Dio of bis immoderate richea ; 
but perhaps that historian exaggerates, when he imputes insurrections 
in Britain to the exactions of ^neca. 

c c 2 
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you had elevated to the highest posts those who could put uf 
with a humble condition.” 

55. To this speech, Nero replied much in this manner. 
‘‘ 'Fhat I am able thus on the moment to combat your studied 
rL'asonings, is the first benefit which I acknowledge to have 
derived from you, who have taught me not only to speak on 
Kubjec^ts previously considered, but also to deliver my senti- 
ments extempoiTiueously. It is true, my direct ancestor 
Augustus allowed Agrippa and Maecenas to pass their time in 
l etirement after their toils, but at that period of life when his 
authority protected him, whatever was the extent or nature of 
the concession he made to them ; but nevertheless he divested 
neither of them of the rewards he had conferred upon them. 
Tliey had eanu^ them in war and civil perils ; for in these 
the earlier days of Augustus were occupied : nor would your 
sword or y^ur hands have been wanting had I been engaged 
in military affairs. But what my existing circumstances re- 
quired you rendered ; you nursed mjlchildhood and directed 
mj’' youth by your moral lessons, your counsel, and your pre- 
cepts ; and the favours you have bestowed on me, will never 
pol ish while life remains ; those you have received from me, 
your gardens, capital, and country seats, aro liable to the acci- 
dents of fortune ; and though they may appear of great ex- 
tent, yet many men, by no means equal to you in accoinplish- 
iiionts, have enjoyed more, I am ashamed to instance freod- 
men, who in point of riches cut a greater figure than you ; 
and when I consider this, I see occasion to blush that a man 
who holds the highest place in my esteem, does not as yet 
transcend all others in the gifts of fortune. 

56. “But while you have attained maturity of years, and 
have yet vigour enough for business and the enjoyment of 
the fruits of your toils, I am only p’^rforming the early stages 
of the imperial career; unless perhaps you deem less of 
yourself than Vitellias, who was thrice consul;* and t^.iink 
that I should fall short of Claudius. But my liberality is 
unable to make up to you a fortune equal to that which 
Volusius amassed during years of parsimony.* If in any 

* In the Annals, book xl, we have seen Vitellius consul for the third 
time. 

^ Volusius has been mentioned as an honest man, who acquired his 
wealth by honourable means, and lived to a great age. Annals, xiii. SO. 
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respect I deviate from the right path, owing to the proneness 
to error natunil to youth, you should rather recal my wan- 
dering steps, and guide that strength which you have adorned, 
by more intense efforts to assist me. It is not your modera- 
tion, if you give back your wealth, nor your retirement, 
you forsake your prince, on which the tongues of all mot, 
will be employed; but my rapaciousness, and* the dr< 5 p,d o 
my cruelty. But suppose your self-comm&nd should form 
the great theme of public applause ; still it will reflect no 
honour upon the character of a wise man, to reap a harvest 
of glory to himself from a proceeding by which he brings 
infamy upon his friend.” To these words he added kisses 
and embraces; framed as he was by nature, and trained l)y 
habit, to veil Ids rancour under the guise of hollow compli- 
ments. Seneca presented his thanks ; the universal close of 
conferences with a sovereign : he changed, however, the 
methods of his former state of power, put a stop to the con- 
flux of visitors, avoided* a train of attendants, and seldom 
appeared in the streets of the city ; pretending that his 
liealth was in an unfavourable state, or that he was detained 
at home by philosophical pursuits. 

57. After the downfall of Seneca, a ready way was opened 
to undermine the credit of Fenius Rufus; when the crime 
charged upon him by his enemies, was that of his friendship 
for Agrippina. Tigellinus, too, grew daily mere influential ; 
and concluding that his mischievous devices, in which alone 
his power lay, would prove more agreeable if he could engiige 
the prince by the ties of a confederacy in crime, he dived 
into his secret fears; and having discovered that Plautus and 
Sylla ' were the men principally dreaded, and therefore both 
lately seyt out of the way, the former into Asia, the other 
into Narbon Gaul, he reminded Nero of their noble descent, 
and their proximity to great armies; Plautus to that in the 
East; Sylla to that in Germany, For himself, he harboured 
not, like Burrus, separate views, but consulted purely tho 
security cf the prince : but though his safety at Rome might 
be ensured, where they were on the spot, yet, by what mea- 
sures could remote insurrections be suppressed ] The nation^ 
of Gaul were excited by the dictatorial name of Sylla; nor 

* For Rubelliua Plautus, see this book, c. 22. For Cornelius Sylla, 
we book xiii. 47. 
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were the several people of Asia less suspected of an attach- 
ment to the other, for the illustrious rnernory of his grandflitlier 
Drusus : ^ Sylla was indigent, which was the greatest incite- 
ment to enterprise ; and a counterfeiter of sloth and indolence, 
till he spied an opportunity for some desperate attempt. 
Plautus was master of vast wealth, not even pretending to a 
fondn/3ss for efuiet; but boasting that he copied the examples 
of the ancient ifomans : having adopted, too, the sect of tlio 
Stoics, with all their superciliousness and pride ; a sect which 
prompts mSn to turbulence, and a life of action.” This was 
enough, there was no delay. Sylla, by assassins, who in six 
days arrived at Marseilles, was dispatched as he sat down to 
meat, without previous apprehension or intimation. His 
head was conveyed to Nero, who, in a tone of sportive 
insolence, remarked, ‘‘that it was disfigured by premature 
hoariness. ”f 

58. That the murder of Plautus was meditated, was not 
BO easily concealed; for his life was matter of concern to 
many; moreover, the Ic^ngth of the journey by land and 
sea, and the intervening time, bad caused it to get wind; 
and amongst the people an ungrounded persuasion prevailed, 
that he made proposals to Corbulo, who then commanded 
mighty armies, and who, if men of high clvanicter and inno- 
cence were to be marked out for slaughter, stood in the fii*st 
degi^ee of jeopardy. It wjis even said, “ that Asia had taken 
arms, from attachment to the young nobleman; and that 
the soldiers despatched to perpetrate the murder, neither 
strong in point of numbom nor resolute of purpose, when 
they could not execute their orders, had gone over to the 
insurrectionary cause.” These groundless statements, ,such 
is the nature of rumour, were credited and propagated with 
exaggeration by those who had nothing else to do. For th€ 
rest, Plautus received advices from Lucius Antistius, his 
fother-in-law, by a freedman of bis own, who, by means of a 
brisk wind, had outsailed the ceiitnrion, to the effect, “ that 
he would shun a dastardly death, retirement, or escape ; and 
that from the compassion that would be felt for a name so 
gi’eat, he woiild find good men ready to espouse his cause ; 
that he should associate with him the resolute and daring; 
and in the meantime not despise anj^ttiing that might be of 

* Rubclliut Piautua was the son of Rubellius Blandus and Julia. 
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service. If he could repulse the sixty men (the number that 
were coming to attack him) ; while information was carrying 
back to Nero, while another band was performing the journey 
to him, many events would occur in furtherance of his 
attempt, which might ripen into ^ formidable war : lastly, 
that he would either save his life by such measures as these, 
or suffer nothing more grievous from making the attempt 
than if he had exerted no effort.” • 

59. But these considerations moved not Plautus: w^hethcr 
it wius that, being an exile and without arms, he foresaw no 
certain resource ; or that he was weary of a state of doubt 
and anxiety; or that he was influenced by tenderness for liis 
wife and children, to whom he imagined the prince would be 
more lenient, if no attempts were made that might discom- 
pose and alarm him. There are those who relate, that the 
advices he received from his father-in-law were of a different 
kind, importing that he need fear no severe infliction ; and, 
“ that two philosophers, Cooramis a Greek, and Musonius a 
Tuscan, had recommended firmness in awaiting death, as 
preferable to a life of anxiety and alarm.” Certain it is, the 
assassins found him in the middle of the day, naked, and 
employed in corporeal exercise. In this situation the cen- 
turion butchered him, in the sight of Pelago the eunuch, who 
was by Nero set over the centmion and his band, like tlie 
minister of some tyrant over his satellites. The head of the 
slain was carried to Borne ; at the sight of which he said — I 
will relate his own words; — ‘‘Why does not Nero, banishing all 
fear, set about expediting his marriage with Poppeea, which 
lias been procrastinated on account of alarms such as these ] 
\^hy not put away his wife Octavia, although her conduct is 
til at (►f a modest woman, since the name of her father and the 
affections of the people have made her an eyesore to hiin?” 
To the senate he sent letters ; but in them owned nothing of 
the assassination of Sylla and Plautus; but said, that both 
were turbulent spirits, and that it cost him much solicitude 
to preserve the peace of the commonwealth. Public proces- 
sions and devotions were decreed to the deities on this account, 
ar.d Sylla and Plautus degraded from the dignity of senators. 
These mockeries, however, were more insufferable than tfio 
hoirid deeds to which they related. 

CO. Nero therefore, having received the decree of tlio 



aud perceiving tliat all liis villaiiios passed for acts of 
exeinplaiy merit, rudely repudiated Octavia, alleging, ‘‘that 
she was barren,’* and then espoused Poppaea. Tiiis woman, 
who had been long the concubine of Nero, and, as her adul- 
terer aud her husl)and, ^exercising absolute sway over him, 
sidjorned one of Octavia’s domesticjs to accuse her of an amour 
with a dave: Blicerus, a native of Alexandria, a skilful flute- 
player, was marked out as the object of the charge : her 
maids were examined upon the rack; and though some of 
tliem, overcotne by the intensity of the torture, made false 
admissions, the major part persisted in vindicating the purity 
(d* their mistress : one of them replied to Tigellinus, while 
urging a confession, “ that the womb of Octavia was purer 
than his mouth.” She was however put away in the first 
instance under the specious formality of a legal divorce, and 
the house o^Burrus, with the estate of Plautus, ill-omened 
gift, were assigned -to her : soon after she was banished into 
( ■ampania, ’and a guard of soldiers placed over her : this led 
to frequent and undisguised complaints among the populace, 
who are comparatively unrestrained by prudential motives, 
and from the mediocrity of their circumstances are exposed to 
fewer dangern. They had an effect upon Nero, who in coiise- 
qtionce recalled Octavia from banishment; hut without the 
slightest misgiving at his atrocious villany. 

61. Forthwith the people went up to the Capitol in trans- 
port, and at length poured forth unfeigned thanks to the gods. 
Tliey threw down the statues of Ppppsea, carried those of 
Octavia upon their shoulders, wreathed them with garlands, 
aud placed them on the forum and the temples. They even 
went to offer the tribute of their applause to the prince ; 
prince was made the object of their gratef\il adoration. * And 
now they were filling the palace with th sir crowd and clamour, 
when parties of soldiers were sent out, who by beating them 
and threatening tliem with the sword, terrified and dispei-scd 
them : whatever was overthrown during the tumult was 
restored, and the tokens of honour to Poppsea replaced. 
This woman, ever prone to atrocities from the impulse of 
luitred, and now stimulated by her fears also, lest either a 
more violent outbreak of popular violence should take place, 
or Nero should succumb to the inclination of the people, 
threw herself at his knees^ and sjud therewith, “ her circum- 
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stances were not in that state that she should contend about 
her marriage with him, though that object was dearer to lier 
than life : but her very life was placed in imminent jeopardy 
by the dependents and slaves of Octavia, who calling them- 
selves the people of Konae, had dared to commit acts in time 
of peace which were seldom produced by war. But those 
arms were taken up against the prince : they®only wajited a 
leader, and a civil commotion. once excited* they would soon 
find one. Octavia has only to leave Campania and come into 
the city 3 when at her nod, in her absence, such tumults were 
raised. But if this was not the object, what crime had she 
committed? whom had she offended ? was it because she was 
about iv, give a genuine offspring to the family of the Cmsars, 
that the Roman people chose that the spawn of an Egyptian 
flute-player' should be palmed upon the imperial eminence? 
To sum up all, if that step was essential to thetpublic weal, 
he sliould call home his mistress voluntarily rather than by 
compulsion, or consult his safety by a righteous retribution. 
The first commotion had subsided under moderate applica- 
tions, but if they should despair of Octavia’s being the wife ol 
Nero, they would give her another husband.” 

62 . This artfully compounded speech, adapted to excite 
fear and rage, at once produced the desired effect, and terrified 
while it inflamed the imperial hearer : but a suspicion resting 
only on the evidence of a slave, and neutralized by the asseve- 
rations of the tortured maids, was not strong enough for this 
purpose. It was therefore resolved that some person should 
be found who would confess the guilty commerce, and who 
might also be plausibly charged with the crime of rebellion. 
Aipcetus^ was judged a fitting instrument for this purpose; 
the sai«e who had accomplished the murder of his mother, 
and, as I have related, commanded the fleet at Misenum ; whom 
the emperor, after that horrid service, held in light esteem, 
but afterwards in extraordinary detestation : for the ministers 
of nefarious deeds seem in the eyes of their employers as 
living reproaches of their iniquity. Him therefore Nero 
summoned ; and told him, “ that he alone had saved the life 
of the prince from the dark devices of his mother : an oppor- 
tunity for a service of no less magnitude now presented itself 

' This was Eucenis, a native of Alexandria, mentioned in c. 60. 

* For Anicetus, the murderer of Agrippina, see this book, c. 7. 
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by relieving him from a wife who was liis mortal enemy : nor 
was there need of force or arms; he had only to admit adultery 
with Octavia. He promised rewards, which he said must 
indeed be kept a secret foi* the present, but of great value, 
and also a delightful retreat; but threatened him with death, 
if he declined the task. Anicetus, from an inherent per- 
versitjkof principle, and a facility in crime produced by tho 
horrible transactions in which he had been already engaged, 
even exceeded his orders in lying, and made confession of the 
adultery to *the friends of the prince, whom he had sum- 
moned as a council. He was then banished to Sardinia, where 
he lived in exile, but not in jioverty, and where ho died a 
natural death. 

63. Now Nero in an edict stated, that Octavia, in hopes 
of engaging the fleet in her conspiracy, had corrupted Anicetus 
the admiraU” and forgetting that he had just before accused 
her of barrenness, he added, ‘‘that in guilty eonsciousness of 
her lust, she had produced abortion ; and that all these were 
clearly proved to him.” And he confined her in the island 
Pandataria. Never was there any exile wlio touclied the 
hearts of the beholdeis with deeper compassion : some there 
were who still remembered to have seen Agrippina banished by 
Tiberius: the more recent sufierings of Julia ^ were likewise 
recalled to mind, confined there by Claudius : but they had 
experienced some happiness, and the recollection of their 
former splendour proved some allcYiation of their present 
horrors. To Octavia, in the first place, the day of her nuptials 
was in place of a funeral day, being brought under a roof 
where she encountered nothing but memorials of woo ; her 
father cut off by poison, and soon afterwards her brother;^ 
then a handmaid more influential than her mistress ; Poppasa 
wedded to her husband, only to bring destruction on his 
lawful wife : and lastly, a crime laid to her charge more 
intolerable than death in any shape. 

64. And this young lady, in her twentieth year, thrown 
among centurions and common soldiers, and already bereft of 
life under the presage of impending woes, did not, however, as 

* Julia, the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was banished by 
the emperor Claudius, A.TI.O. 794. 

^ The emperor Claudius her father, and her brother Britannicufi^ 
were both poisoned. See Annals, xii. 07. and xUi. 10. 
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yet enjoy the repose of death. After an interval of a few days 
slie was ordered to die, when she protested, she wjis now a 
widow, and only the emperor’s sister;”^ ^appealed to tlia 
Germaiiici, the common relatives of Nero and herself ; and 
lastly, invoked the name of Agrippina, observing, “ that liad 
she lived, her marriage-state would have been made wretched, 
but she would not have been doomed tc^ destruction.” She 
was then tied fast with bonds, and her veins opened in 
eveiy joint; and because the blood, coagulated from the effect 
of fear, flowed too slow’ly, her death w^as aceSerated by the 
vapcnir of a bath, heated to the highest point. A deed of still 
move atrocious brutality was added ; her head w^as cut off and 
conveyed to the city for Poppsea to see it. Offerings at the 
temples were decreed by the fathers on account of these 
events : a circumstance which I have recorded in order that 
all those who shall read the calamities of those^times, as they 
are delivered by me or any other authors, may conclude by 
anticipation, that as often as a banishment or a 'murder was 
perpetrated by the prince’s orders, so often thanks were 
rendered to the gods ; and those acts which in fonner times 
were resorted to to distinguisli prosperous occurrences, w’ere 
now made the tokens of public disasters. Still I will, not 
suppress the mention of any decree of the senate which is 
marked by unheard-of adulation, or the extremity of abject 
servility. 

65. The same year Nero is believed to have destroyed by 
poison the most influential of his freedmen, Doryphorus, for 
opposing his marriage with Poppsea; Pallas/ because his pro- 
tracted life kept him out of the vast riches he had accu- 
mulated. Poraaniis had secretly criminated Seneca, as an 
accoTnplico of Gains Piso / but' sunk himself under the same 
cl large brought by Seneca with greater ' force of evidence. 
Piso in consequence became alarmed; and a powerful and 
extensive conspiracy was formed against Nero, but it proved 
abortive. 

* Nero was adopted by Claudius her father, and consequently was 
brother to Octavia. 

2 Doryphorus, according to Dio, was private secretary to Nero. Pah 
las, the freedman of Claudius, has been often mentioned. He was dis- 
missed from all his employments by Nero. (See Annals, xiii. 14. J 
Brotier says that his monument was found near Romo, A.D. 1027. 

^ For more of Piso, see Annals, xv. 48. 
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1. Meanwhile Vologeees, king of the Parthians, having heard 
of the acts of Corbulo, and that Tigranes, an alien, was 
placed upon the throne of Armenia,' while he was desirous of 
seeking revenge for the contempt shown for the high claims 
of the Arsacidae by the expulsion of his brother, was perplexed 
with conflicting considerations, when on the other hand he 
reflected on the Roman greatness, and the respect he had for 
the treaty which had continued without interruption between 
him and the Romans ; for he was naturally wanting in deci- 
sion, and was also hampered by the defection of the Hyrca- 
nians, and the various wars growing out of it. Moreover, 
while in this state of suspense, he was further excited by 
intelligence of fresh indignities; for Tigranes, passing the 
confines of Armenia, had devastated the territories of the 
Acliabenians, a bordering nation, more extensively and lei- 
surely than comported with a mere predatory excursion: 
while the chiefs of the nations gave vent to their indignation, 
“ that they should have sunk so low, that they were overrun, 
not indeed by a Roman general, but an undisciplined hostage, 
who had for so many years been numbered among slaves.” 
Kis distress was inflamed by Monobazus, sovereign of the 
Adiabenians, who asked angrilyj ^‘what succour ho could 
seek, or from what quarter f Armenia was already given up, 
and the adjacent regions would follow* it ; and, unless they 
were defended by the Parthians, they would consider that 
bondage under the Romans was lighter to such as surrendered 
themselves than to those who stayed tp be subdued.” Tiri- 
dates too, a fugitive fmm his kingdom, affected him in no 
small degree by the silent appeal of his presence; still more 
when he complained, ^‘that mighty empires'were not to bo 
Held together by inaction; that men and arms must bo 

* Tigranes, descended from the nobility of Cappadocia, was sent by 
Nero to ascend the throne of Armenia. Annals, xlv. 
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brought into the field; that in matters of empire right and 
might went together; that it became those in a private station 
to be content with retaining their own, but it was the glory 
of sovereigns to battle for the possessions of others.” 

2. Vologeses therefore, stimulated by these considerations, 

assembled a council, and placing Tiridates next to himself, 
began thus: “ This prince, the son of the same fiithea: as my- 
self, having yielded to me the supreme dibminion, in right of 
I)riinogGi’iture, I put in possession of Armenia, which stands 
in the third degree of power ; for Pacorus had preoccupied 
Media : and I fancied that I had adjusted the interests of our 
family discreetly, guarding against the proverbial antipathies 
and rivalries between brothers. The Romans however thwart 
my views; and those pacific relations which in no instance 
tiiey have disturbed without discomfiture, they now abruptly 
sever to their own destruction. I will not den^j that I choose 
to preserve the acquisitions of my ancestors by justice rather 
than blood, by argument rather than arms; but if I have 
erred on the side of caution, I ;will atone for it by valour. 
As for you, while your resources are unimpaired, your honour 
unsullied, you have earned in addition the praise of modera- 
tion ; a virtue not to be despised by the most exalted among 
men, and prized also by the gods.” As soon as he had thus 
S|)uken, he set the ro 3 ’al diadem upon the head of Tiridates ; 
to Moneses, a noble Piu'thian, he delivered a gallant band of 
horse, which, according to custom, attended the king, with the 
auxiliary Adiabenians; with orders “to drive Tigranes out of 
Armenia.” While he himself, suspending his differences with 
the Hyrcaiiians, assembled the main forces of the country, and 
directed the principal operations of the war, with a view to a 
(fcsceut upon the Roman provinces. ^ 

3. Corbulo, when he received certain intelligence of these 
proceedings, sent two legions to succour Tigranes, under the 
command of Verulanua Severus and Vettius Bolanus, with 
secret injunctions, “ that they should act in all cases with 
caution rather than despatch ; ” for he aimed more at keeping 
a war on foot, than pushing it to a conclusion ; and had written 
to Nero, “ that to defend Armenia a special general was neces- 
sary ; for Syria was in the more imminent danger from the 
menaced attack of Vologeses.” Meanwhile he disposed the 
remaining legions along the banks of the Euphrates ; raised 
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a body of militia from the natives of the province ; posted 
guards at all the passes, to obstruct the inroads of the enemy ; 
and, because that region was ill supplied with water, ho built 
forts to secure the springs, and concealed some of the rivers 
by an accumulation of sand. 

4. While Corbulo was thus busied in measures for securing 
Syria, Moneses pushed on by forced^ marches, that he might 
outstrip the report^ of his approach J but notwithstanding, ho 
found Tigranes neither uninformed nor unprepared; for he 
had possessed' himself of Tigranocerta, a city strong in the 
multitude of its defenders, and the magnitude of its walls.' 
Moreover, the Nicephorius, a river of no contemptible breadth, 
washes a great portion of the walls, and where the river wa^ 
not relied on, a vast trench was drawn; within it too was 
a garrison of soldiers, and provisions laid up in store. In 
bringing in these provisions some few of the soldiers, in their 
eagerness advancing too far, fell into the hands of a party of 
the enemy, ^ which came upon them unawares ; a circumstance 
which inflamed resentment^ rather than excited alarm, l^ut 
the Parthians dare not prosecute a siege closely; with a few 
scattered arrows they do not dismay the besieged; and fail 
in their own objects. The Adiabenians, with ladders and 
engines, began to approach the walls, but were easily driven 
back ; and soon after, our men, making a sortie, put them to 
the swoi’d. 

5 . Corbulo however, though all his proceedings prospered, 
judging it wise to moderate the career of his good fortune, 
despatched ambassadors to Vologeses to expostuhate with him 
upon his attack upon alioman province; iipon his besieging 
a king who was a friend and confederate of Rome, and the 
Roman cohortsHhemselves;” and to warn him, ‘^that }\e had 
better abandon the siege, or Corbulo too would encamp in the 
territories of the enemy.” Casperius the centurion who was 
selected for this embassy, presented himself before the king at 
the city of Nisibis, thirty-seven miles distant from Tigrano- 
certa, and delivered his message in a tone of defiance. It had 
long been the settled resolution of Yologeses to avoid an 
encounter with the Romans; and besides, his present mea^ 
Bures did not proceed prosperously: the siege had proved a 

* The walla were fifty cubits hign, aa wo are told by Appian, in his 
History of the Mithridatic War. 
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failure; Tigranes was secured by his forces and supplies; 
those who had undertaken to storm tiie place were put lo 
flight; Roman legions were sent into Armenia;, and others, 
stationed for the defence of Syria, were ready to assume the 
cluiracter of invaders, and make an irruption into his terri- 
tory^ : his cavalry were enfeebled by the" scarcity of forage, for 
a swarm of locusts suddenly appearing bad favoured all the 
herbage and foliage. Concealing his fears iherefore, and pro- 
tending an inclination to pacific counsels, he answered, “ that 
he would send ambassadors to the Roman erapgror, to solicit 
the grant of Armenia, and to place the peace upon a firm 
footing.” Moreover he ordered Monesesto abandon Tigmiio- 
certa, and retired himself. 

6 . These results were represented by many as attributable 
to the fears of the king and the menaces of Corbulo ; and ex- 
tollctl as glorious aebievemenfe. Others cbnstrued them as if 
a secret compact had been entered into, that*both parties 
abandoning hostilities, and Vologeses quitting the field, Ti- 
granes should also evacuate Armenia. Otherwise, why wiis 
the Roman army withdrawn frorri’Tigranocertal why give up 
in peace what they had defended in w^ar? was it better to have 
wintered in the remote regions of Cappadocia, in huts hastily 
erected, than in the Ciipital of a/kingdom which their arras had 
so recently preserved! In every view of it, it was clear that 
the war had been suspended, that Vologeses might be opposed 
by another general rather than Corbulo; and that Corbulo 
might not further hazard the renown he had earned through 
a period of so many years. For, as I have related, he liad 
requested a commander specially appointed for the defence 
Armenia; and it was reportod that Ctpsennius Psetus was 
coming ; and now Coosennius was arrived ; and the forces were 
so divided, that Psetus should command the fourth legion and 
the twelfth, to^which was added the 'fifth, lately summoned 
out of Moesia, as also the auxiliaries from Pontus, Galatia, and 
Cappadocia ; while Corbulo continued to command the third, 
sixth, and tenth legions, and the forces formerly belonging to 
Syria. The rest they were to possess in common, or shai*e as 
exigencies required. But as Corbulo could not be^ a rival, 
80 Pectus, to whom it was gloiy enough if he were accounted 
second to Corbulo, disparaged his achievements, incessantly 
remarking “that no hostile blood was spilled, no spoil taken; 
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and that all he had to do with the storming of cities wae 
limited to tho name of the tiling only. For himself, he would 
impose tribute and laws; and, instead of the shadow of a king^ 
subject the vanquished to the jurisdiction of Rome.’* 

7. At this juncture, the ambassadors of Vologeses, whom I 
have mentioned to have been sent to the prince, returned un- 
successful : an(j|,the Parthians proceeded to open war ; nor did 
Pietiis ‘"decline itq but; with two legions, the fourth and 
twelfth, the former then commanded by Funisulanus Vettoni- 
auus, the other by Calvisius Sabinus, he entered Armenia, 
under an omen of dismaP import; for, in passing the Eu- 
phrates, which he crossed by a bridge, the horse which carried 
the consular ornaments became frightened without any ap- 
parent cause, and starting back again, got clear away ; more- 
over, a victim, which stood the, winter camp, which they 
were fortif 3 ung, broke through the half-completed works, 
cleared the rampart, and fled. The javelins of the soldiers 
took fire; a prodigy which appeared the more remarkable, as 
the Parthians fight with missile weapons. 

8 . But Pmtus, deeming lightly of these omens, ere yet his 
winter camp was adequately secured, and without makijig any 
provision for a supply of grain, marched hastily over mount 
Taurus, to recover,” as he ;#id, the city of Tigranocerta ; 
and lay waste the regions which Corbulo I xd left untouched.” 
And he took certain Ciistles; somewhat ol glory too he won, 
and somewhat of booty, if he had either enjoyed his glory with 
moderation, or his booty with circumspection. But after long 
and tedious marches, in overrunning countries whicli could 
not be held; the provisions he had captured being spoiled, 
and the winter just .setting in, he led back his army. And 
then, as though he had concluded the war, he wrote letter 
to Nero in pomj )us terms, but destiUite of substance. 

9. Meanwhile, Corbdlo occupied the bank qf the Euphrates, 
which he had n^r neglected, with an increased number of 
stations. And, tj&t the enemy’s horse, who with great osten- 
tation were flying ^out the neighbouring plains, might create 
no obstruction to his laying a bridge over the river, he fastened 
together., with beams some vessels of vast bulk, with towers 
erected upon them;- and, steering them to and fro upon 
the river, drove off the Barbarians with catapults and 
balistas; for the stones and javelins thus hurled upon them, 
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reacliing to a greater distance than could be attained by the 
arrows discharged in the opposite direction, bridge was 

then carried over the whole breadth, and the opposite heiglits 
occupied b}’' the allied cohorts, and afterwards by the camp of 
the legions, with such celerity, and so formidable a display of 
power, that the Parthians, desisting fi’om their project of in- 
vading Syria, directed all their efforts to the iiccorapliphment 
of their design upon Armenia. 

10. In that quarter, Paetus, unaware of what menaced hini 
had the fifth legion at a distance in Pontus ; a«d had weak 
ened the remaining legions by indiscriminate furloughs ; when 
at length it was stated that Vologeses was approaching 
with a numerous and determined force. Forthwith he sum- 
moned the twelfth legion : but this very thing, whence he had 
anticij)atcd the reputation of augmented forces, betrayed 
their paucity : yet few as they were, they migljt have main- 
tained tlieir camp, and, by protracting the war, have ballied 
all the efforts of the Parthians, if P^ius had shown any firm- 
ness, either in adhering to his own counsel or those of others. 
But wlicn men of military experience had instructed him in 
the methods of securing himself against pressing dangers, he 
abandoned their plans for other atid worse, lest he should 
appear to stand in tieed of the advice of others. And on 
this occasion, q\iitting his winter camp, he exclaimed that 
ditch and rampart were not the things he was commissioned 
to employ against the enemy, but men and arms;” and led 
the legions forth as if with the purpose of engaging in a 
battle ; but afterwards, upon losing a centurion and a few 
private soldiers, whom he hud sent in advance to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s forces, he retreated in trepidation. And then 
again,, elated with empty confidence because Voh)gesevS had 
not pursued them so vigorously as he expected, he stationed 
three thousand chosen infantry on the nearest eminence of 
Taurus to prevent the passage of the king ; and placed on a 
part of the plain the auxiliary horse of the Pannoiiians, which 
furmed the flower of his cavalry. His wife and son he y)ut 
out of the w^ay in a fort named Arsamosata,’ with a cohort to 
guard them ; and dispersed his troops, which, if kept togethcj*, 
might more effectually have checked the desultory move- 
ments of the enemy. It is also said that he was with dilii- 

* Arsfimo.^ata, a city of Armenia, near the Euphrates, pow Sipisat. 
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cuUj induced to admit to Gorbulo that ho was hard pressed 
hy tlie enemy ; and that Gorbulo did not burry, in order that, 
die dangers he was exposed to growing more imminent, tlie 
merit of relieving him might also be augmented. However, 
he ordered a thousand men from each of the three legions, 
and eight hundred auxiliary horse, with an equal number 
from the cohorts, to be got in readiness for marching. 

11. As for Voldgeses, though he was advised that Paitus 
beset the roads, here with his infantry, there with his horse, 
yet he in no respect varied bis plan; but drove the auxiliary 
horse from their post by force and menaces, and ti*anipled 
under foot the legionary troops; one centurion alone, Tar- 
quitius Crescens, having dared to defend a tower in which he 
commanded a garrison. This man made frequent sallies, and 
slew such of the Jlarbarians as came up near him; till at 
length he Wit^s overjwwered by the discharge of comhastil)les 
at all points. Such of the infantry as were not wounded, 
made for the remote and wild districts; the wounded betook 
themselves to the camp, ^hcre, under the impulse of fear, 
tViey magnified everything— ^the valour of the king, the fero- 
city and numbers of the .nations; all which was believed by 
the unscrupulous credulity of those who were impressed with 
the same fears. Nor did even the general struggle against 
thc.se advei'sc circumstances, but had abandoned all military 
duties, having again sent a supplicatory letter to Gorbulo, “ to 
come quickly and protect the standai’ds and eagles, and the 
shadowy remnant of the unhappy army ; they would in the 
meantime maintain their honour, while life remained ” 

12. Uorbulo, undismayed at this intelligence, left a part 
of his forces in Syria, to retail! possession of the fortifications 
he had erected to secure the Euphrates; and taking tbo route 
which was shortest and afforded a sufficiency of provisions, 
made for the country of Commageiie, passing on to Cappadocia, 
and thence to Armenia. Besides the other customary appen- 
dages of war, a vast quantity of camels, laden with corn, 
accompanied the army, to repel at once both the enemy and 
f unine. The first that he met of those who were routed, was 
Tactius, a centurion of the highest rank: after him came 
sc\'eral common soldiers, who, while they strove to cover the 
shame of their flight, by different excuses, were by Gorbulo 
wlmoiiished “ to return to their colours, and try the mercy of 
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Pcetus. for liiinself, ho owned hhnsvlf iiniJnadjlc to all who 
were not victorious.” At the sume time he addressed himsell 
to his own legions, going from rank to rank, exhorting them, 
reminding them of their former viatorics, and pointing out to 
them fresh glory, which thej might acquire; “It was not the 
villages audacities of the Armenians that they were Jiow in 
pursuit of, as the recompense of their iaboui%, but a Jiomar. 
camp, and in it two legions. If individuaf soldiers, who have 
saved the life of a citizen, were pi;esented by the hand of the 
general with a crowi^^ excelling all others, \v1iat and how 
great must that honour be wlien the number of those who 
earned it was equal to the number to be saved, — of those who 
were the ministers of safety, (ind of those who received it at 
their hands!” Animated by these and similar incentives in 
the common cause, — and there were some whom the dangers 
which beset their brothei*s or their relations ♦impelled by 
peculiar motives, — they hastened on, marching day and night 
without intermission. 

13. Hence, too, the more earnestly did Vologeses press tho 
besieged ; now assaulting the intrenchment of the legions, then 
tlic castle in which were guarded those who, from the tender- 
ness of their sex and years, were unfit for war; and pushed his 
assaults much more closely than was usual with the Parthians; 
ill hopes by such temerity to draw out tlie enemy to a battle. 
13ut they could scarcely be dragged out of their tents ; at 
most, they only endeavoured to maintain their works : part 
of them in this obeying the orders of their general, others 
from their own want of spirit ; as men who waited for deli- 
verance from Corbulo, or if overpowered by the attack of tho 
eyemy, as provided with exam^es in the disasters of Caudium 
and Nwraantia : for, they said,‘^ “ neither did the Samnites, a 
single Italian state, no? the Spaniards, who were rivals of tho 
Roman empire, possess a force equal to the Parthians; and 
the characters of antiquity, valorous and lauded as they 
were, made provision for their Safety whenever fortune 
declared against them.” By tho temper of the army, thus 

^ The civic crown for saving the life of a citizen, was often granted 
oy the emperor ; but the consular commanders had the same power at 
the head of their armies. 

2 The Roman army defeated by the Samnites, passed under the yoke 
at the Caudiua) Furcse (now Forchie), A.n.c. 183. (See Livy, ix. 1, sqq.) 
A more terrible defeat happened afterwards at Numantia, a.u.o. 617. 
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fti)an<l>ncd to despair, the general was constitvined towrito to 
Y(»h)iXescs: yet, the tii-st letter he scut contained nothing 
supplicatory’, but was conceived in a strain of complaint, 
tliat ho had tluis entered upon a war to gain the kingdom 
of Armenia, ever subject to the Roman jurisdiction, or to a 
king appointed by the emperor of Rome. Pehee was alike 
a(lvant?igeou8 to the Parthians and to the Romans : neither 
ought lie to consfder only what presented itself to his view, 
that he wtis come at the head of the whole power of his 
kingdom agndn.st two legions, while to the Romans remained 
all the rest of the globe to aid them in the war,” 

14. Vologeses, without entering at all into the merits 
the (rase, in answer to the representation, wrote back, ‘‘that 
he must wait the arrival of his brothers, Pacorus and Tiri- 
dates : such was tte place and time appointed for deliberating 
to what epurse they should adopt with regard to Armenia; 
tl uu; the gods had added fresh matter worthy of the Arsiicidte, 
namely, that they should also decide with respect to tlic 
R^uoau legions.” Pcetus ugjxin dt*spatchcd a message, and 
desired a conference with the king, who directed Vasaces, his 
general of horse, to go. At this inteiview, Psetus referred to 
the Luculli and Pompeii, and the proceedings of the Cmsars 
relative to the conquest or disposal of Armenia,” Vastices 
•illeged, “that the Romans had, indeed, a nominal and sha- 
»ln\w rigiiit of holding and conferring it, but the Parthians 
p' ssessed the power,” After much mutual discussion, Monc»- 

I azus the Adiabenian was called in to attend them the next 
..av, a witness to tlieir stipulations: and it was itgreed, 
•tliut the legions should lie relieved from the siege; all the 
li' man troops depai't the teVritories of Anuenia; the for 
in^>.ses and stores be delivered up to the Parthians; and, 
\\\'v-c j>errormancc of thes<3 conditions, Vologeses should have 

II -orty to send ambassadors to Nero.” 

1/5. Ill the meantime, Pietiis threw a bridge over the river 
Aj^^aiiias, whicli flowed l>erore his camp, under pretext of 
pi’Lpjiring to march off that way; but it was, in reality, 

' iijuinod by the Parthians as a moimment and confession 
r their victory; for to tliem only it was of use: our men 
io<,k a different route. Rumour added, that “ the legions had 
l under the yoke:”^ with other circumstances arising 
' »Siieloamfl iiays that the legicvu^ pa-ssed under the yoke. In NeroiL Sd. 
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t*ut of misfortune ; nn image of which was exhibited in the 
conduct of tine ]*arthian.s; for they entered the fortifications 
V)efure the lioinan army had quitted them, beset the avenues, 
singled out the slaves and beasts of burden which formerly 
belonged to them, and t<x)k them away : stripped the Kornnns 
of their clothes, and seized their arms: the soldiers trembling, 
and giving up all they desired, to prevent aii^ occasU>u of a 
quan-el. Vologeses, who raised a heap of all the arms and 
bodies <»f the slain, in testimony of our overthrow, abstaiiiud 
from seeing the legions ai they were flying. After glutting 
his pride he sought tlie praise of moderation. He crosse<l 
tiie river Arsauhis, mounted on on elephant: but all who 
were next to him in dignity forced their way through by the 
eflbrts of their hoi-ses; for a report had gone abroad that tlie 
bri<lge would give way under the weiglit. by the fraudulent 
contrivance of its buildci's But those who wei^ bold enough 
to go upon it found it tr3 he strong and trustworthy. 

16. For the rest, it was notorious that the besieged ai’iny 
were provided with such supplier of grain, that they set fire 
to tiicir storehouses. On the other hand, Corbulo gave out, 
“ that tlie Parthiaus, destitute of provisions, and their forage 
reducetl, were about to abandon the siege; neither was he 
al)()ve three days* march distant.” He added, “that Ptetus 
coveuantetl, by an uath swoim under the eagles, in the presonee 
of those wliom the king bad sent to witness it, that no Boman 
should enter Armenia, till by the arrival of lettei's from Nero, 
it were known wliether he consented to the peace.*’ lUit 
though these should he regarded as inventions to aggravate 
infam}^ yet the remaining imputations admit of no doubt ; 
that in one day Ptetiis traveled the space of forty miles, 
almidening his wounded everywhere as he went; and that 
the trepidation of the flying troops was no less unseemly than 
if they had turned their backs in the day of battle. Corbulo, 
with his forces, met them upon the bonks of the Euphrates ; 
but not with such a display of colours and arms as might 
put to shame their different plight His bands were deeply 
aflected with gnef; and in their commiseration for the lot of 
their comrades, refrained not even from tears ; scarcely could 
they i^Kcliango snlutations for weeping. Rivalry in valour, 
and com]>otition for fixnie, feelings which belong to prosperous 
men, had departed from theii- breasts; compassion 



jirovaileil ; aiul the humbler the coiulition tlie more intense 
the emotion. 

17. Between the two leadei*s there followed a brief confor- 
tiice ; Corbulo lamenting passionately “his labour lost ; that 
the Parthians might have been put to flight, and the war 
thus terminated.” Pictus replied, “ that all things were iu the 
hame state as liefore ; and urged that they 'should turn the 
eagles against the Enemy, and with their united forces invade 
Armenia, exposed as it was by the departure of Vologuses.” 
< \)i bulo alleged, “ that from the* emperor he liad no such 
oiders: that, moved by the dangerous predicament of the 
Icgious, he had passed the limits of his province, and as it was 
uncertain whither the next efforts of the Parthians would he 
directed, he would return into Syria : and even tJiiis he had 
cause to invojie the .most favoumble fortune, that his infantry 
s]>ont with tQf lions marches, might be able to come uj> with 
tiiG Parthians’ horse, which were fresh, ami, from the evenness 
of the plaiiri, would outstrip him.” Pmtns then withdrew to 
l/Mppadocia, and there wintered. But to Corb do a message 
arrived from Vologeses, “ to withdmw his gttri Isons beyond tlie 
luiphratea, and let the river be, as fonneiiy, the common 
b* tuudary.” Corbulo, too, insisted, “ that t\\o garrisons on the 
other side should evacuate Armenia.” At last the king com- 
plied ; and the fortiflcatioiis raised by Corbulo beyond tiio 
I’Mphrates were demolished; and the Armenians were left to 
their own disposal. 

18. But at Rome meanwhile, they wore erecting tropliies 
over the Parthians, and mising trium})hal arches in the middle 
of the Capitoline hill ; decreet.1 by the senate while the war 
was yet raging, nor even now'* discon tinned, from regard td 
u}'penrance, and in defiauceof conviction. Nay, Nero,*to dis- 
guise all solicitude about foreign affairs, ordered the corn, des- 
tined to supply the populace, but now spoiled by keeping, to 
be thrown into the Tiber, to jiroducc an impression that thei e 
was no fear about provisions : the price of which Wiis nothing 
raised, though near two hundred vessels w<?re by a violent 
T'iorm sunk in the very harbour; and a hundred more, 
I ought up the Tiber, were consumed by an accidental fire. 
Ho next committefi the care of the public imposts to three 
mi ll of consular nink, Lucius Piso, uuoennius Gcniinus, and 
l\jinpoiii£i Pauli iuus ; inveighing against former princes, “ who 
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by the oppressive extravagance of their expenditure had ex- 
ceeded their aile(iuate incomes, while he had given to tlio slate 
annually sixty thousand great sesterces.” 

lli. A most iniquitous custom had become extremely pi e- 
valent at that time : whenever the election of magisti*ate.s, cjr 
the allotment of provinces, was at hand, the greater part of 
those who liad no children provided thernselwes with^ons l>y 
fraudulent adoptions ;* and when they had obtained prector- 
sliips and provinces in competition with fathers, they instantly 
dismissed such as they had adopted. Hence the genuine 
fathers approached the senate with loud remonstrance; rejne- 
senting the “ rights of natui-e, and the toils of bringing up 
children, in opposition to the fimid, cunning, and facility nf 
shortlived adoptions; to the childless, it was aVmndant coni- 
ponsation, tliat, exempt from anxiety and, burdens, they wei e 
courted and lionoured, and had everything tc^ their wishes 
without solicitation or impediment. For themselves, the ad- 
vantages piximised by the law and long looked forward to, 
vanished in disappointment and mockery, wdiile any man be 
coming a parent wdthout solicitude, and childless again witli- 
011 1 grief, might by the cei’emony of a moment countervail the 
time-established claims of fathers.^ This produced a decree 
of tlie senate, “ that in the pursuit of any public employment 
whatsoever, no feigned adoptions should be of service, m.T 
avail in inhoritiug estates.*^ 

20. Then followed the prosecution of Claudius Timarchus 
of Crete, who was chai^d with all the other crimes usual witli 
|)roviiicial despots, and those who presume upon their over- 
grown wealth to oppress their inferiors ; but one expression 
of his bad gone so far as to olfer an indignity to the senate ; 
for lie Jiad often declared, that it depended upon him whether 
the “proconsuls who itad obtained the government of Crete, 
sliould receive the public thanks.” An occasion which Pietu.s 
Thrasea converting to the public benefit, after he had delivered 
his vote, “that the accused should be expelled from Crete,” 
added the following speech : — is a truth confirmed by 

‘ It was a settled rule of law, that in all elections for the magistracy, 
or the government of provinces, the preference should be given to the 
caiuUdato who bad the greatest number of children. .See Annals, ii. 51, 

2 ]3y the law Papia Poppeea, the estates of those \vho did not entitle 
themselves to the privileges annexed to the paternal state, were to 
devolve to the public, aa the common i«nreiit of all. Ann:ils, iii. 2S. 
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•xperienco, conscript flithei's, il)ot excellent laws a)id salutary 
waniin^ are amongst the good deiivcd from the delinquencies 
of othei’s : thus was the Cincian resolution produced l)y (he 
^ixeesiios of the orators ; the Julian laws l>y the intrigues of 
Mndidates and the Oalpitruian ordinances by the avarice of 
the magistrates.* For guilt is ever antecedent to punishment ; 
ftmi after offeifce comes correction. In order therefore to 
iiuell this fresh inlolence of provincials, let us take measures 
worthy of the good faith and firmness of llomans, such as may 
in nowise inffinge Upon the protection due to our allies, and 
m:iy efface the im[)resj5ion that a man’s chameter shall depend 
ap<m anything but the judgment of citissens. 

21. Of old indeed, not praetors and consuls only, but pri- 
vate pei'sons were sent into the provinces to inspect their 
state, and to report their opinion of the submission of every 
jK.a*son ; ande the nations were in fear concerning the judg- 
ment formed by individuals. But now we court foreigners, 
•and flatter 'them ; and as at the beck of stario one of them 
thanks are decreed, so with greater facility is their acensiv- 
tion decreed; let it bo decreed, and let provincials coulinne 
to enjoy tlie privilege of thus displaying their power ; but 
let groundless applause, and commendations extorted l)y 
])rayor3, be restmined with the same rigour as the efforts of 
luiilicc and cruelty. We often fall into heavier faults while 
we labour to oblige, than when we are not afraid to offend. 
Nay, some virtues are subject to popular Imtc; such as in- 
flo.xible strictness, and a mind impregnable to the inilucnees 
(>f favour and affection. Hence the administration of our 
magistrates is generally best at the beginning, but relaxes in 
the close ; while, after the manner of candidates, we soliejt 
suffrages. Now, if this custom is suppiessed, the previnecs 
will be administered with more impartiality and firmness : 
for, as by the terror of the law against extortion, avarice is 
defeated, so by abolishing the Usage of giving thanks, the 
arts of ambition are checked.” 

22. This proposition from Thrasea was received with 

‘ The Cincian Law againist venal advocates has been mentioned, 
Annals, xi. 5. Laws were also established by Augustus, called Acycj 
to prevent bribery at elections. Suet, in Aug. s. 34, 40. 

^ The Oalpurnian T.aw was introduced by Lucius Calpurniua Piso, 
f/c pfxuniiJt repetmidu, to compel restitution from such as were con- 
victed of extortion, a.u.c. 605, in the begiuuiug of the third Punic \Va» 
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earnest and very general approbation ; but a decree of the 
senate could not be perfected, the consuls insisting that it 
was foreign to the question. But afterwards, on the autho- 
rity of the prince, it was ordained, that to the council of 
the provinces no n^an should propose that thanks should bo 
given to any pra3torian or proconsular governor before the 
Btniate ; ‘ and that no man should execute sucW a deputation.’' 
During the Siiine consuls, the Gymnasiiifh was struck with 
lightning, and bunit to the ground; and the brazen statue 
of Nero therein melted to a shapeless mass. Campunia 
too, the populous city of Pompeii wa? in a great measure 
red need to ruiiis by an earthquake;*^ and this year died 
Lalia the vestal virgin, in whoso place Cornelia, of the 
Cossiiui fjvrnily, W’as chosen. 

23. In the consulship of Memmius Regulus and Verginius 
lliifus, Poppa^a presented Nero with a daughter; which lie 
loc.eived with a joy exceeding the lot of iaimanity. lie 
named her Augusta, and conferred the same title upon 
Poppiea. The place where she pjave birtli to the child was 
the colony of Antium, were he himself was born : the senuto 
bad before recommended the womb of Popptea to the gods, 
aiid undertaken public vows for her delivery: now many 
w ere added, and the whole fulfilled : supplications were al.<o 
made, a temple was decreed to Fecundity, and a contest 
after the model of the Actian rites; also, that on the tiirono 
of Jupiter Capitolinus should be placed golden images of 
the Fortunes; and that at Antium, in honour to the Clau- 
(lian and Doinitiau families,^ Circeusian gtimes should l.o 
celobratcd, as at Bovillao in honour of the Julian race.’’ But 
these were not carried into Cffect; for within four months 
the ii^^hint died: whence arose a new series of flattery; as 

* It wjis a frequent practice of the provinces to send a deputation to 
the senate, with an address of thanks to the proconsuls or pra'tors who 
Wore retiirnod to Rome, for the blessings enjoyed by the people undt^r 
their .'uhninistration ; and this contrivance served to advance the tamo 
of the nieii who condescended to intrigue for applause, and tl)ei\;hy 
open their road to the highest honours of the state. See the panegyric 
of Ti'iij in, by Pliny the consul, s. 70, 

^ Seneca gives an account of this earthqiwke, but places it in th 
following year. See Quocst. Nai, Quaist. vi. 1. 

3 Nero by his father was of the Domitian family, and by adoptiou oi 
the Claudiaii. 
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they voted honour to her as to a goddess, with a coucli, 
a temple, and a priest.” The emperor, as lie had rejoiced, so 
he sorrowed immoderately. It was remarked, tliat when, 
U[iou the delivery of Poppam, the whole senate poured forth 
witli coiigratulations to Aiitium, Throseii, who was prohibited, 
received the insult uiKlism«ayed, though it w'as the hai’l linger 
of impending destruction. It was reported that Nero after- 
wards vaunted to Geneca his reconciliation toThnisea; and 
that Seneca congratulated Nero upon it. The characters of 
those excellent men received au accession of renown from 
this circumstance, but their danger increased with it. 

21. During these tmnsactions, there arrived in the begin- 
ning of spring ambassadoi's from the Parthiaus, witli a 
message from Vologeses their king, and letters to the same 
]MMport: that he pow relinquished “his former claim's, so 
t>ften agitat^-fi, about the possession of Armenia, since 
tlie gods, the sovereign arbiters between states however 
potent, had yielded the possession of that kingdom to tlio 
Parthians, not w'ithont di^gmee to the Romans. lie had 
lately blockaded Tigranes, and next Pmtus and the legions ; 
though it was in his power to hav^e annihilated them, ho 
liad dismissed them unhurt: he had giveti satisfactory proof 
of his power, and had put on record a specimen of his cle- 
mency; neither would ins brother Tiridates refuse coming to 
Rome, tb receive the Armenian diadem, but that the ohliga- 
tion of his priesthood wdtliheld liim : he would, however, go 
to the standards, and images of Cmsar, and there, in pi'csouce 
of tlie legions, solemnly receive the kingdom?’ 

25. After reading these letters of Vologeses, so ()])posite to 
the account transmitted by Picliis, which jissumed that things 
remained in the samiB situation as before; the centurio#!. wdio 
had aiTived with the ambamdors, waa asked, “in wliat con- 
dition Armonia stood?” he answered, that “ all the Romans 
laid quitted it,” The mockery of the Barbarians in suing for a 
country which they had already seized, was then perceived^ 
and Nero held a coiisulhitiou with the principal citizens, to 
determine whether they pi*eferred a perilous war, or a disro- 
I italile peace: nor was there any hesitation in resolving upon 
war ; and Corbulo, who, by the experience of so many years, 
knew both the soldiery and the enemy, was appointed to con- 
duct it, lest through the inexpcrieiico of any other, a frobli 
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faiUiro nhouKl be encountered, for they were dissatisficMl with 
l^otus. The ambassadors were therefore sent back without 
accomplisliing their object, but with presents; to raise liojiea 
that, were Tiridates in person to bring his supplications, ho 
would not fail in his suit. To Sestius was given the adininis- 
tiMtioii of Syria; and to Corbulo were granted all the military 
forces; with the addition of the fifteenth legionff led by Marius 
Celsus out of Pannonia: directions were likewise Avritten to 
the kings and tetrarebs In the East, to the governors and 
[)!•( (Curators, and to the propraetors who ruled the fieigld)oiiring 
provinces, ^‘to obey the ordei'S of Corbulo;” who was thus 
entrusted with much the same extensive authority as the 
ivoman people had conferred upon Pompey for the conduct of 
the Piratical war. Though Psetus, upon his return to Rome, 
apprehended severer treatment, Nero deemed it sufficient to 
punish liirn with a stroke of humour, in much such language 
us t his : “ I pardon you forthwith ; lest one so prone to fear 
should grow sick if kept in further suspense.” * 

2G. Now svhen Corbulo had removed into Syria the foimth 
and twelfth legions, which from the loss of all their bravest 
men, and the dispirited condition of the rest, were judged of 
little use for w^ar; he drew from that province tlie sixth 
legion and the tliird, a body of men in unimpaired vigour, and 
practised in frequent and successful exertions, and led them 
into Armenia; adding the fifth, which being quartered in 
Pontus had escaped the late defeat; at the same time, the 
soldiers of the fifteenth legion, lately arrived, and some chosen 
bands from Illyricum and Egypt, with all the auxiliary 
troops of hoi*se and companies^ of foot, as also the succours 
from the confederate kings, were assembled at Melitenc, 
w'honce^ho purposed crossing the Euphrates. After purifying 
the army by the usual Solemnity of lustration,* he summoned 
ilieni to an assembly; when he discoursed in lofty terms of 
“ the auspices of the emperor, and his own exploits,*” imputing 
the untoward events which had occurred to the incapacity of 
PeCtus; this he did in a style of commanding authority, which 
in a military character stood in the place of eloquence. 

27. He then took the route formei'ly traveled by Lucullus,* 

* Tins ceremony is described by Liyy, lib, i 28. 

* Imcnlliirt coimnanded tlio legions in Anncnin, a.u.c. 6S5. See Plu- 
tarch, Life of Liicullus. 
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removing th\^ impediments which time had created: neither 
did he disccunteiiance ambassadors who were apja-oticliing 
from Tiridates and Vologoses, with overtures of peace ; but to 
confer with them, appointed certain centurions, with instruc- 
tions of no harsh nature: “that as 3 "et the contest had not 
proceeded so far that nothing could determine it but the 
ultimate dccisbii of the sword: that the Roman arms had 
in man)' instances been prosperous, in some the Parthian, 
furnished a lesson against presumption to both. That in like 
manner as it concerned the interest of Tiridates fo receive ti 
kingdom untouched by devastations; so too would Vologeses 
better consult the advantage of the people of Pai thia by an 
alliance with the Romans, than by mutual injuries. He well 
knew what terrible dissensions were reading the vitaJs of his 
kingdom; how exceeding fierce and unruly were the nations 
he govenicd His master, the emperor, on the contiai v. 
eiyoyed a settled peace in all his dominions, and had only tliis 
single war.*’ He at once proceeded to support his counsels by 
the terrors of the sword; drove from their sears the grandees 
of Armenia, who first revolted from us; raxed their castles; 
and filled with ecpial dismay the inhabitant of the mountain 
and the vale, the powerful and the feeble, 

28. The name of Corbulo was held in no aversion, much 
less in hostile hate, even amongst tho Barbarians: whence 
they believed his counsel sincere. Vologcscs theref<a-e did 
not show an intmctuble spirit with ix^gard to the general 
question, and solicited a truce for certain of his jnoviiices. 
Tiridates demanded a day and place for conference ; an early 
day was appointed: as for tlie place, since the Barbarians 
chose that in whicli they had^lately besieged Poetus and the 
legions, for the sake of the remembnince of their success there, 
Corbulo made no ohjcctiou to it; that the contrast of his 
fi)rtune might enhance his glory: nor was tho disgrace of 
Ptetus studiously aggi*avatod; which was chiefly evinced by 
the fact that he ordered the son of Pectus, a tril)nne, to take 
some companies and cover the remains of the unfortunate 
encounter. Upon the day stipulated, Tiberius Alexander,’ 

* Tiberius Alexander viM by birth one of the Jewish nation, but an 
apostate from the i*erigion%f his country. (Josephus, Antiq. lib. xx. 5.) 
The emperors frequently sent their favourites to attend th(3 geuerab 
end to act as spies upca his conduct. 
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an illustrious Ivonian knigiit, fi.s.signed to Ijiin as a coadjutor 
in the war; and with hini Viviaiius Annins, son-in-law of 
Corhulo, not yet of senatorial age, but employed as dey>uty 
conimaudcr of the fifth legion, entered the camp of Tiridates, 
as a coiiijiliment to him, and that with such hostages he 
miglit fear no guile, ^^hen each took twenty horsemen; and 
at the sight of Corhulo the king leaped fii-st from hi^ h irse, 
nor was (yoiimlo slow to return the couritjsy; but both dis- 
mounted joined right hands. 

'riicii the Roman captain proceeded to laAid the young 
prince, Ibr renouncing desperate projects, and adopting .safe 
and pacific counsels.” Tiridates, after a long preface “ on the 
splendour of his lineage,” observed atone of moderation in 
his sul^soquent remarks, insomuch that he said, he would 
proceed to Rome and pre.sciit a spectacle v.hicb would give to 
Cicsar a renown unparalleled — one of the Ar^cidse a sup- 
pliant before him, while no reverse of fortune had visited the 
alfairs of Parthia.” It was then agreed that he.should lay 
down tlie royal diadem before the image of Ccesflr, and not 
resume it except from the hand of Nero; and the conference 
ended wit h an embmee. Then after an interval of a few days, 
tlio two armies met witli great pomp and circumstance on both 
sides : there stood the Parthian hoi'se, ranged in troops, with 
the standards of their several nations ; here 'were posted the 
battalions of tlie legions, their eagles glittering, their ensigns 
d1>sj)laycd, with the images of their gods, and forming a kind 
of temple. A tribunal, jdaced in the centre, supported a cliair 
af state, on which the statue of Nero rested, Tiridates ap- 
proached, and having immolated the victims in due form, 
tie lifted the diadem from his*head and laid it at the feet of 
tfio str\i^ue; svhile every heart throbbed with intense emotion ; 
wliicli was augmented Jiy the image of the slaughter or siege 
of the Roman armies, that was still grafted upon their eyes : 
“ hut now, they reflected, the current of fortune was changed ; 
Til’ i dates would go to Rome a 8i)ectacle to the nations, and in 
a character how little below that of a captive 1 ” 

30. To the splendour of renown Corhulo added the graces 
of courtesy and the delights of the banquet ; during which 
the king, as often as ho observed any usage which was new to 
birn, was frequent in his inquiries what it might mean ; as, 
tliat a centurion advertised the general, when the watch was 
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fir??t sot, and the ooiupany at the haiiquot broke up at the 
Buiiud of a trumpet ? why the fuel upon the altar reared 
before the augural was kindled with a torch ? All that Cor- 
Iralo explaining in a strain of exaggexation, inspired him with 
admiration of the ancient institutions of the Romans. The 
next day, Tiridates besought *^as mxich time, before ho under- 
took sp long ai. journey, as might suffice to visit his brothers 
and his mother ‘Tiiid, for an hostage, delivered up his daugh- 
ter, and wrote a suppliant letter to Nero. 

31. He accordingly departed, and found Pacorus in ^ledia; 
and Vologeses at Ecbatana, who was far frorh being uncon- 
cerned about his brother: for’ by a special embassy he Ijad 
desired of Corbulo, “ that Tindates might not be subjected 
to any semblance of slavery ; nor surrender his sword, nor be 
debarred from embracing the governors of provinces ; * nor 
stand waiting at their gates for admittance ; and, tliat in 
Piome, the same honour should bo paid to him as to the 
consuls.” In truth, that prince, habituated to the haughty 
bearing of foreign despots, was a stranger to the maxiiiis of 
the Romans, with whom the x*ealities of power are considered 
of importaiice, while its empty formalities hre discarded. 

32. The same year, Cassar conferred upon the nations of 
the maritime Alps the privileges of Latium to the Roman 
knights he assigned places in the Circus,** before the seats of 
the populace] foy till that time they sat there without dis- 
crimination, since the regtilations of the Roscian law wore 
con lined to the fourteen rows of tlic thentiu This year too 

* Xone but periions of high rank wore admittcnl to embrace tha 
governors of provinces. According to the ideas of that age, the honour 
wa.^ .so high that the Parthian Wng thought proper to make it a 
prelij.'iinary article. * 

^ Tiie “ Jus Latii” was the highest privilege of the provinciVis ; and 
placed them in the most favourable position for attaining the fall 

rights of RoLian citi^stmship. 

^ The Uoscian Law, so called after L. Roscius Otho, was established 
A.u c. It assigned fourteen row.s in the theatre to the Poinan 
kuight.s; but was silent as to the Circus, where the senab^rs, the 
knight.'S, and the commonalty, were mixed in a promiscuous concourse. 
Afterward.*!, in the consulship of Cinna nnd.Hessala, a.ti.o. 757, the 
fiona',or.s and knights had a place assigned at the spectaclo of tha 
Circus, where they sat apart from the plebeians, but without any dis- 
tinction between their own two orders. Claudius allotted proper 
plac.o» for the senators. (Suet, in Claud. 21.) It remained for N'ero to 
take care of the ctiueatrian order. (Suet, in Nerou. 11.) 
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was fxliihitod a conilmt of gladiators equally magnificent with 
tlic funner; hut many ladies of illustrious quality, and many 
senators, were degraded by entering the lists. ‘ 

33. Ill the consulship of Cains Lecanias and Marcus Lici* 
nius, Nero’s passion for appearing on the public stage became 
every day more vehement ; hitherto he had only sung in 
private houses or gardens, at the games callod “ Juvenalia,'* 
wfiicli he despised as not sufficiently publitf, and too confined 
fur a voice so powerful. Wanting courage however to conic 
out at Koino, he chose Naples for the purpose, as being a 
Ureek city ; his object was “ to commence there, that crossing 
over thence into Achaia, and gaining the crowms that coii- 
fei-red such signal honour and were from of old held sacred, lie 
might with this accession of fame, win the favour of the 
eiii/ens. Accordingly a herd of people .collected from the 
small towns, and those wdiom the rumour of sugh an exhibi- 
ti<m had attracted from the neighbouring colonies and muni- 
cipalities, together with^^such as attended the emperor, either 
to do liim honour or for various seiwices, including even 
I lands of soldiers, filled the Neapolitan theatre, 

34. An accident ocoun’ed there which, in the opinion of 
many, was ominous of evil ; but Nero regarded it as indica- 
ting the especial care aiid favoi(j’ of the gods; for the theatre, 
when the audience had retired, being empty, fell into a heap 
of ruins without hurting any one. Nero therefore returned 
thanks to the gods in songs composed for tiie purpose, and 
also celebrated the story of the recent accident, while, intend- 
ing to cross the Adriatic, he I'csted at Beneveutum, where 
Vatiiiius presented a famous show of gladiators. Yatinius 
was one of the most hateful nKmsteis of that court ; bred in 
a*shoeipaker’8 stall, deformed, and with a vein of low w’it, he 
was at lirst admitted i\m a buffoon ; but afterwards, by bring- 
ing accusations against every worthy man, he arrived at such 
high consideration, that in favour, in opulence, and in the 
power to injiu-e, he attained preeminence among the base also. 

^ Suotonii^ says, Nero engaged four hundred senators, and six 
hundred Koman knights, some of them of fair fortune and chameter, 
to outer tlie lists as gladiators, and encounter the wild beasts. He also 
invited the vestal virgins to see the wrestlers, because, as he said, at 
Olympia, the priestesses of Ceres wore allowed the pnvilego of seeing 
tliat diversion. Suet, in Neron. 12. See Annals, xiv. 15; and Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. 215; viii. 1D4. 
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3 o. Noro, while nttoiiding the exliihitiou of this man, 
relaxed uut in hi.s career of iiii<juity even iu tlie midst of iiia 
jdeasiires ; for in those very days wasTonjuatus JSilanus forced 

die; boca\i 5 k% in additiem to the splendour of the Juniaii 
family, he represenlod himself as oroat-gnindsou of the deitied 
Augustus. The accusers had orders to charge him witfi 

prodigality 41 his bounties ; and tliat he iiad no cither 
resource than in »*rc volution ; nay, that alrtnidy he kept men 
of no mean rank with the style of secretaries, aocon ntunts, 
treasurers : ji^tmes belonging to the imperial fnncLitui. and 
prepamtious for assuming it’* All his confidential freedmen 
were then bound and hurried off; and Torquatus, seeing his 
impending condemnation, opened the veins of both his arms. 
After this event Nero, as usual, remarked, ^Hhat however 
guilty, aud justly hopeless of clearing himself, he would lanv- 
over have lived had he waited fur the cleinoucy of his judge.” 

36. Ne ro,'” havi ng defetred his voyage to Greece, for reasons 
w'hich were not known, soon after revisited Home, wliile his 
thoughts w^ere occupied with fantastic notions of showing 
himself to the provinces in the East, especially h-gypt. The 
next thing he did was to assure the citizens that “ his absence 
would not be of long continuance ; and tho commonwealth, 
in .'ill its parts, would continue in the same perfect quiet and 
prosj>erity;” and then, for the success of that journey, betooli 
himself in devotion to the Cajdtol. While he w^'ls there, 
paying his worship to the deities, as he entered, amongst 
others, the temple of Vesta, he was seized witli a trembling, 
which shook every joint : whether it were that he was over- 
j)owercd with awe of the divinity, or from the recollection of 
liis atrocities, for he knew no intermission of fear, lie aban- 
doned his design, earnestly declaring that every oMjLr cou- 
tiideratiun with him was absorbed byltis love for his country ; 
tliat he had seen the sad countenances of tho citizens, aud 
heard tlioir ill-suppressed complaints that ho was aho\it to 
undertake so long a jounioy, whose short excursions they 
were unable to bear, accustomed as they wore to bo rovivctl 
liiider misfortunes by the sight of their prince. * Therefore, 
as in tho relations of private life the pledges of affection 
whicli were nearest in blood were tho most potent, so the 
It alian [people had the greatest weight with him, and he must 
yield to tlieir wash to keep him v/ith them.” Those aud 
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similar expressions were acceptable to the people from their 
propensity to diversions, and because they apprehended a 
scarcity of provisions if he should absent himself ; a consi- 
deration of panimount concern with them. The senate and 
nobles were in doubt whether he were more to be dreaded 
when at a distance or present; but subsequently, as usually 
happens in cases of violent fear, they regained the, course 
which he adopted as the more pregnant with danger. 

37. Nero himself, to make it believed that he enjoyed him- 
self nowhere f.o much as at Rome, caused banquets to be pre- 
pared ill the public plac<3S, and used the whole city as his house. 
Remarkable above all others for the display of luxui-y and the 
noise it made in the world was the feast given by Tigellinus, 
whicJi I will describe by w^ay of specimen, that I may not have 
to repeat the instances of similar prodigality.^ For this 
purjKksc, he built, in the lake of Agrippa,-* a mjt wdiich sup- 
ported the banquet, which was moved to and fro by other 
vessels, drawing it after them : the vessels were s^^riped w ith 
gold and ivory, and rowed by bands of pathics, who w^ere 
mnged according to their ago, and accomplishments in the 
science of debauchery. Ho had procured fowl and venison 
from remote regions, with sea-fish even from the ocean : upon 
the margin of the lake w ere erected brothels, filled with ladies 
of distinction ; over against them naked harlots were exposed 
to view : now, w ere beheld obscene gestures and motions ; 
and as soon as darkness came on, all the neighbouring groves 
and circumjacent dwellings resounded with music, and ghu-ed 
with lights. Nero wallowed iu all sorts of defilements, lawful 
and unlawful : and seemed to leave no atrocity whicli could 
add to his j>ollution, till a few days afteiwvards, he married, 
as* a \vyman, one of this contaminated herd, named Pytha- 
goras, with all the solemnities of w^edlock the Roman 
emj^eror put on the nuptial veil ; the augurs, the portion, 
the bridal bed, the nuptial torches, w’ero all seen ; in fine, 

* For a parallel account, see Suet, in Neron. 27. 

3 The lake of Agrippa was in the gardens adjoining to his house, 
near the Pantheon. 

® Juvonal has described this scene of impious prostitution : — 

** Dudum sedet ilia parato 
Flammeolo, Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 
Stemitur, et ritu decies centena dabuntur 
Antiquo ; venict cum signatoribus auspex/'- -^Sat. x. 833. 

TAG. — VOL. I. B B 
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tvei ything expc>sed to view which, evcu in a female, is covered 
by the night. 

" 88. Tiioro folloNved a dreadful disaster ; wliethcr fortuitously, 
or i>y the wicked contrivance of the prince, ‘ is not determined, 
for both are asserted by historians : but of all the calamities 
which ever befel tliis city from the mge oi tire, this was the 
most terrible amd severe. It broke out in that part of the 
Circus which is Contiguous to mounts Pidatinc and Cculiius; 
where, by reason of shops in which were kept such goods as 
minister eilim>ent to fire, the moment it commenced it accpiiivd 
strength, and being accelemted by the wind, it spread at c^iice 
through the whole extent of the Circus: for neither were the 
houses secured by enclosures, nor the temples enviroTic<l with 
Willis, nor was there any other obstacle to intercept its pro- 
giess; but tlio flame, spreading every way im]>etiiously, in- 
vaded first the lower regions of the city, then mounted to the 
higher; then again ravaging the lower, it baffled every elVort 
to extinguish it, by the rapidity of its destructive course, ami 
from the liability of the city to conflagration, in conscqueiieo 
of the naiTow and intricate alleys, and the irregularity of tlie 
streets in ancient Kome.* Add to this, the wailings of temtied 
women, the infirm condition of the aged, and the helplossuesa 
of childhood : such as strove to provide for themselves, and 
those who laboured to assist others ; these dnigging the feeble, 
those waiting for them; some hurrying, others lingering; 

] together created a scene of univei-sal confusion, and embar- 
Mssment: and while they looked back upon the dtuiger in 
their rear, they often found themselves beset before, and on 
their sides: or if they had escaped into the quarters adjoin- 
ing, these too were already seized by the devouring flamea ; 


^ Suetonius relates the fine of Rome, ajd has no doubt of Nero'a 
guilt. He tells us, that somebody repeating in conversation, 

*E/wv Oay^yros yata irup}, 

** When I am dead, let fire devour the world,” 

Let it bo,” said Nero, “ whilst I am living,” fptoO {iivroy. And accord- 
in^'ly, pretending to dislike the old buildings, and tho narrow winding 
of the streets, he set fire to the city in so barefaced a manner, that 
eo' oral men of consular rank met Nero*s domestic servants with 
totebea and combustibles, but did not dare to apprehend them. Suet, 
io Neron. 33. See Dio, lib, IxiL 

* Livy observes, that, after the city was fired by the Gauls, it wn« 
rebuilt in close, narrow- winding fltroelfl. See Livy, lib. v. 65. 
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even the parts which they believed remote and exempt, wore 
found to be in the same distress. At last, not knowing what 
to shun, or where to seek sanctuary, they crowded the streets, 
and lay along in the open fieUls. Some, from the loss of their 
whole substance, even the means of their daily sustenance, 
others, from affection for their relations, whom they had not 
been able to snatch from the flames, suffered themsolves to 
perish in them, though they had oppoftunity to escape. 
Neitlicr dared any man offer to check the fire: so repeated 
wore the menaces of many who forbade to extinguish it ; and 
because othcj's openly threw firebrands, with loud declarations 
‘^that they had one who authorized them;” whether they 
did it that they might plunder with the less restraint, or in 
consequence of orders given. 

39. Nero, who w'as at that juncture sojoumihg at Antiuni, 
did not return to the city till the fire approached that quarter 
of Ins house which connected the palace with the gardens of 
JMiccenas; ' nor could it, however, be prevented from devour- 
ing the house and palace, and everything around. But for 
the relief of the people, thus destitute, and driven from their 
dwellings, he opened the field of Mars and the monumental 
edifices erected by Agrippa, and even his own gardens.® Ho 
likewise reared temporary houses for the reception of the 
forlorn multitude: and from Ostia and the neighbouring 
cities, were brought, up the river, household necessaries ; aiul 
the price of grain was reduced to tliree sesterces the measure. 
All which proceedings, though of a popular character, were 
thrown away, because a rumour had become universally 
current, “ that at the very time when the city was in flames. 
Hero, going on the stage of fiis private theatre, sang, ‘ The 
Destruction of Troy,’ assimilating the present disaster to that 
catastrophe of ancient times.” * 

40. At length, on the sixth day, the conflagration v/as 
stayed at the foot of Esquilise, by pulling down an immense 
quantity of buildings, so that an open space, and, as it were, 
void air, might check the raging element by breaking the 

> The gardens of Maecenas were near the Esqniline Mount. 

* The monuments of Agrippa were, his house, his gardens^ his hatbs, 
and the Pantheon : the last remains at this day. Nero’s gardens joined 
the Vatican. 

* Connpare Suet, in Neron. 38. 

EE 2 
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continuity. But ere tlio coustenuition had subsided, the fire 
bruke out afresh, with no little violence, but in regions more 
spacious, and therefore with less destruction of human life : 
but more extensive havoc was made of the temples, and tlic 
porticoes dedicated to amusement This conflagration, too, 
was the subject of more censorious remark, as it arose in the 
yKuiilwn poss^ions of Tigelliniis : and Nero seemed to aim 
at the glory of bdilding a new city, and calling it by his own 
name: for, of the fourteen sections into which Home is 
divided, fouf were still standing entire, three were levelled 
with the ground, and in the seven others there remained 
( lily here and there a few remnants of houses, shattered and 
Laif consumed. 

41, It were no very easy task to recount the number of 
teuciuonts and temples which were lost: but the following, 
iin .St venerable for antiquity and sanctity, were consumed : 
that dedicated by Servius Tullius to the Moon; the temple 
and great* altar consecrated by Evander the Arciidian to 
Hercules while present; the chapel vowed by Itomulus to 
Ju[>;tcr Stator; tlio palace of Numa,* with the temple of 
Vesta, and in it the tutelar gods of Rome. Moreover, the 
treasures accumulated by so many viejories, the beautiful 
productions of Greek artists, ancient writings of authors cele- 
brated for genius, and till then preserved entire, were con- 
fc limed : and though great was the beauty of the city, in its 
rcii jvated form, the older inhabitants remembered many 
(lc« .orations of the ancient which could not be replaced in the 
iio>dern city. There were some who remarked that the coin- 
iiioiiccment of this fire showed itself on the fourteenth before 
tlic calends of July,* the day on which the Senones set fire do 
iho captured city. Others carried their investigatiori so far 
av to determine that an equal numbei* of years, months, and 
clays intervened between the two fires. 

42. To proceed: Nero appropriated to his own purposes 
the ruins of his country/ and founded upon them a palace; 

^ 7'}ie palace of Nuiuh waa on Motint Palatine^ afterwards tho mac- 
kI* , of Anqu«iu», near the temple of Veeta. 

1 he fourU;(5iith of tho calends of July, or tho eighteonih of June, 
'liii.s U confimiod by Livy, who eays (lib. vi. 1) that tho bottle at Allia 
\v.^- ]■ wight on the fifteenth of tho caloudH; and (book v. 41) ho aays 
tl.' victMi ifWis (huilrt entered Koine on the following day. 

• Acc/<rdiijg to iaueUaiiud, Nero tuiiied tho public calamity to his 
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in which the olii-fashioTi-Mi, and, in those luxurious times, 
common ornaments of ;^oId and precious stones, were not so 
much the objects of attraction as lands and hikes; in one 
part, woods like vast deserts; in another part, open spaces 
and expansive prospects. The projectors and su{)erintendenti 
of this plan were Severus and Celer, men of such ingenuity 
au<;l daring enterprise as to attempt to conquer by art tho 
obstacles of nature, and fool away the treasures of the ^)rincc : 
they had evcii undertaken to sink a navigable canal from tlio 
lake Avoruus’ to th i mouth of the Tiber, overman arid shore, 
or through opposing mountains: nor indeed does there occur 
anytiiing gf a humid nature for supplying water, excej)t the 
Pomptinc marshes ; tlie rest is either craggy rock or a parclu d 
soil : and had it even been possible to break through lhe>o 
obstructions, the toil had been intolerable, and clisj>r<j[)( r- 
tioued to the object. Nero, however, who longed to achieve 
things that exceeded credibility, exerted all his knight to per- 
forate tho mountains adjoining to Avernus: and to this day 
there remain traces of his abortive project. 

43. Put the rest of the old site not occupied by his palace, 
was laid out, not as after the Gallic fire, without, discrimina- 
tion and regularity, but with the lines of streets measured 
out, broad spaces left for transit, the height of the buildings 
limited,^ open areas left, and porticoes added to protect the 
front of the clustered dwellings:® these porticoes Nero 
engaged to rear at his own expense, and then to deliver to 
each proprietor the areas about them cleared. He moreover 
proposed rewards proportioned to every man’s rank and 

own private advantage. He proiyised to remove the bodies thnt lay 
amidst the ruins, and to clear the ground at his own expense. By tliat 
artifice»he secured all the remaining proj^erty of the unhappy sntVoror.^ 
fur his own use. To addi;o his ill-gotten store, he levied contrihutiDu^ 
in the provinces, and by those means collected an immeiit^o sum. 
Suet, in Neron. 38. 

* The Luke Avernus was in the neighbourhood of Bala?, now I-ngo 
Avemo. 

* Strabo says, that by an ordinance of Augustus, no new-built house 
was to be more than seventy feet high. Trajan afterwards, acconling 
to Aurelius Victor, fixed the elevation at sixty feet 

* We are told by Suetonius, that Nero introduced a new model 
building in the city, and, by porticoes and piazzas before the front 
contrived, in case of fire, to hinder the flames from spreading. In 
Keren. 10. 
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private substance, and fixed a day within wliicli, if their 
houses, single or clustered, were finished, they should receive 
thoiu: he appointed the marshes of Ostia for a receptacle of 
the rubbish, and that the vessels which had conveyed grain 
u[> the Tiber should return laden with rubbish; that the 
buildings themselves should be raised to a certain portion of 
their height without beams, and arched with stone from the 
<juarries of Gabii or Alba, that stone being proof against fire: 
that over the water springs, which had been improperly inter- 
cepted by priyate individuals, overseers should lx> placed, to 
provide for their flowing in greater abundance, and in a 
greater iniml^er of places, for the supply of the public: that 
every housekeeper should have iu his yard means for extin- 
guishing fire; neither should there bo party- walls, but every 
In* 11 so should be eiiclosetl by its own walls.* These regula- 
tions, which were ‘favounibly received, in consideration of 
their utility, wete also a source of beauty to the new city : 
yet some there were who believed that the ancient form was 
iin>re conducive to health, as fjx)m the narrov;nes3 of the 
St reets and the height of tile buildings the rays of the sun 
we»*e more excludo^i ; whereas now, the spacious breadth of 
tlic streets, without any shade to protect it, was more in- 
tensely heated in warm weather.* ^ 

44. Such were the provisions made by human counsola 
riie gods were next addressed with expiations; and recourse 
hivl to the Sibyl’s books. By admonition from them to 
Vulcan, Ceres, and Proserpina, supplicatory sacrifices were 
ma.le, and Juno propitiate by the matrons, first in the 
( ’a[>itol, then upon the nearest shore, where, by w^ater dmwn 
fivui the sea, the temple and' image of the gcxldess wonj 
bt'Sj:)rinkled; and the ceremony of placing the goddess in her 
.satTod chair, and her vigil, were celebrated by ladies who had 
hiir^bands, But not all the relief that could come from man, 
iK^t all the bounties that the prince could bestow, nor all the 
utonements which could be presented to the gods, availed to 

^ By a law of the Twelve Tables, it was provided that a space cf 
( »:Iung more than two feet was to be left between all new-built 

“ J : iri known, Hftyn Brotier, fh>m the experience of medical people, 
ill .t at Borne thi re are more patients, during the summer, in the wide 
j irti of the city, wliich lie ojjcn to the sun, than in the narrow place%% 
where the inhaidtautti are shaded from the intense hckat. 
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relieve Nero from the infamy of being Vjelieved to have 
ordered the conflagi-ation. Hence, to suppres.s the rumour, 
he falsely charged with the guilt, and punished with the most 
exquisite tortures, the persons commonly called Christians,' 
who were hated for their enormities. Christus, the founder 
of that name, was put to death as a criminal by Pontius 
Pilate, procurator of Judea, in the reign of Tiberius: but the 
pernicious superatition, repressed for a tim6, broke out again, 
not only through J udea, where the mischief originated, but 
through the citj of Ron)e also, whither all things horrible and 
disgi’iiccful flow, from all quartci’s, as to a common receptiicle, 
and wlicrc they are encouraged. Accordingly, first those were 
seized who confessed they w’ere Christians: next, on their 
information, a vjist multitude were convicted, not so much on 
the (djarge of burning the city, as of hatiug the human race. 
An<l in their deaths they were also made the subjects of sport, 
for they were covered with the hides of wild beasts, and worried 
to death by dogs, or nailed to crosses, or set fire tc> and when 
day declined, burnt to serve fo^ nocturnal lights.* Kero 
oflercd his own giirdens for that sj^ectacle, and exhibited a 
Circousian game, indiscriminately mingling with the common 
people in the habit of a charioteer, or else standing in his 
chariot. Whence a %eliag of compassion arose towards the 
sufferers, though guilty and deserving to be made examples of 
by capital punishment, because they seemed not to be cut off 
tor tiie public good, but victims to the ferocity of one man.^ 

45. In the meantime, in order to supply money, all Italy 
was piliiiged, the provinces ruined ; both the people in alli- 
ance wdtli us, and the states which are called free. Even the 
gi^ds were not exempt from i^lunder on this occasion, their 
temples in the city being despoiled, and all the gold conve^^ed 

■ i-" ' 

* Brotier observes, that the Jews, in that period of time, were guilty 
of great enormities ; and the distinction between them and the Chris- 
tians not being understood, all were considered in the same light, 
despised and hated by the Romans. 

* Compare Juvenal, Sat. i 155 ; viii. 235. 

* This was the first persecution of the Christians. When the Jews 
were ordered by Claudius to depart from Rome, all of that nation who 
professed thcmsolvea followere of Christ were, without distinction, 
included in the number; but the edict of the emperor was not pointed 
against the Christians. Nero apiKJnrs to be the first that attacked 
them as Uio professors of a now religion. 
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away, wliicli the Roman people, in every age, either in grati- 
tude for triumphs, or in fulfilment of vows, had consecrated, 
in times of ])rosperity, or in seasons of dismay. Through 
Greece and Asia, indeed, the gifts and oblations, and even 
the statues of the deities were carried off ; Acratus and 
Sccundus Carinas being sent into those provinces for the 
purpo^ : the former, Nero’s freedman, a prompt instrument 
in any iniquity ; the other, acquainted with Greek learning, 
so far as relates to lip-knowledge, but unadorned with virtu- 
ous accomplishments. Of Seneca it was reported, “ that to 
avert from himself the odium of this sacrilege, he prayed to 
retire to a seat of his, remote from Rome, and being refused, 
feigned indisposition, as though his nerves were affected, and 
confined himself to his chamber.” Some authora have 
recorded, “ that a freedman of his, named Cleonicus, had, by 
the comman(J of Nero, prepared poison for his master, who 
escaped it, either from the discovery made by the freedman, 
or from the caution inspired by bis own apprehensions, as ho 
supported nature by a diqt perfectly simple, sjitisfyiiig the 
cravings of hunger by wild fruits, and the solicitations of 
thirst from the running brook.” 

46. About the same time a body of gladiators, at the 
city of Pra)ncste, having made an attempt to escape, were 
quelled by the guard of soldiers placed there to keep them ; 
while the people, whose nature it is to be at once eager for 
political changes, and terrified at their approach, were already 
agitated with inimours about another Spartacus,' and the 
calamities of old. Nor was it long after this that a fatal 
disaster befell the fleet ; not in a ho.stile encounter; for never 
was there a time of more profound peace; but Nero had 
ordered the galleys to return to the coast of Campania, on a 
specified day, without any allowance for the casualties of the 
deep : so that the pilots, though the sea raged, weighed from 
the port of Formice, and by a violent tempest from the 
south, while they struggled to double the cape of Misenum, 
wore driven upon the shore of Cuma, where many galleys 
of three banks of oars, aud smaller vessels on all hands, were 
wrecked. 

47. In the close of the year, the public mind was occupied 
with accounts of prodigies, which seemed the harbingers of 

* Si)artacu3, a gladiator, kindled up the Servile War, a.u.c. 681. 
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impending calamities. At no other time did lightning flash 
with such frequency; there appeared also a comet; an omen 
ever expiated by Nero with the effusion of illustrious blood. 
In the streets and roads were found exposed several mon- 
strous births with double heads, some of the human species, 
aome of brutes; or were discovered in sacrifices at which 
custom required beasts that are pregnant : find in tlie tciri- 
tory of Placentia,' by the side of the public way, was brought 
forth a calf with its head growing upon its leg, — a prodigy 
which, according to the interpretation returned by the sootli- 
Bayers, boded “ that for human kind another head was pre- 
paring, but one which would never arrive at strength, or 
remain concealed; for that this had been contracted in the 
womb, and came into the world by the wayside ” 

48. Silius Nerva and Atticus Vestinuc. then entered iq)on 
the consulship ; when a conspiracy sprang iato«cxistcncc, and 
giew into importance at the same iiistant ; a conspiracy into 
which senators, knights, soldiere, and even women had 
entered with the ardour of competition, both from detesta- 
tion of Nero, and attachment to Caius Piso, who being a 
descendant of the Calpurniau race, and connected with many 
illustrious families, through the noble house of his father, 
enjoyed a brilliant lacputation with the people in consequence 
of liis virtues, or qualities that wore the attractive form of 
virtues : for ho was a master of eloquence, and employed it 
in the defence of his fellow-citizens; he was generous to hia 
friends, and even towards such as wore unknown to him, 
courteous in his language and address. He possessed also 
accidental recommendations : a tall person and a handsome 
/ace. But his morals were lax ; his love of pleasure unre- 
Btmined by moderation ; he gave way to delicacy and display, 
and occasionally to luxurious excess. Many found no fault 
with him in these respects, for in the general rage for vicious 
indulgence, they were not for having a strait-laced and 
austere person at the head of affairs. 

49. It was in no inordinate ambition of his own that the 
conspiracy originated ; and yet I could not easily state who 
concerted it, or who instigated a plot which such a number 
espoused : that Suhrius Flavius, tribune of a prsotoriau coliort, 
and Sulpiciua Asper the centurion, were the foremost in it, 

‘ Now Piacenza. 
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the firmness with which they encountered death evinces 
Lucanus Annajiis, and Plautius Lateranus, consul elect, 
brought into it a spirit of keen animosity; the former stimu- 
lated by personal provocations, as Nero had obstructed the 
fame of his poems, and from a ridiculous rivalry forbade their 
publication: Lateranus induced to join it, not from any per- 
sonal injury, butffrom affection for the republic. But there 
were two men, Flavius Scfiovinus and Afranius Qiiiutianus, 
l)oth of senatorial! rank, who belied their previous character 
in tiiking a leifding part in so great an enterprise; for the 
mind of Scseviuus had been enervated with sensuality, and 
tlierefore his time was consumed in sleep and languor. 
Quintianus was infamous for effeminacy; and having been 
vilified by Nero in a virulent satire, he sought to revenge the 
indignity. 4 

50. Now while these persons, as weirin conferences with 
each other as amongst their friends, were declaiming upon 
the enormities of the prince, the approaching dissolution of 
the empire, and the necessity«of choosing some one capable of 
restoring the afflicted state,’* they drew into the combination 
Tullius Sonecio, Cervarius Proculus, Vulcatius Araricus, Julius 
Tugurirms, Munatius Gratus, Antonins Natalis, and Marti us 
Festus; all Roman knights. One of these, Senecio, who had 
lived in intimacy with Nero, and preserved even then the face 
of friendship, was on that account the more beset with perils. 
To Nabilis all the secret purposes of Piso wore communicated 
without reserve : the rest sought their sepaiate interests in a 
change. Of military men, besides Subrius and Sulpicius, 
already mentioned, Granius Silyanus and Statius Proximus, 
tribunes of the pra3torian bands, with the centurions, Maxi-* 
mus Scaurus and Venetus Paullus, were admitted into the 
plot. But their main dependence wds in Fenius Rufus,* 
captain of the imperial guards, a man of conduct and high 
estimation, but rivalled in the affections of the prince by 
Tigellinus, who was recommended by his cruelty and im- 
purity, and who perpetually harassed him with false accusa- 
tions, and had frequently put him in fear of his life, re- 
presenting him as “having had a criminal connexion with 
A^rij)pina,* and from gri^ at her untimely end inflexibly 

^ Fenius Rufus has been mentioned above, Annals, xiv. Sim 

* Agrippina, Nero’s muniered mother. 
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bent upon revenge.” Accordingly, when the conspirators 
felt assured, by language frequently used by him, that the 
captain cf the prsetorian band had resolved to take a part, 
they now deliberated with more confidence on the time ana 
place for the assassination; and Subrius Flavius was said to 
have conceived a strong inclination to attack Nero wliile 
singing on the stage, or, his house being on^fii^, to fail*on him 
while ho was scampering from place to place in the night 
unattended by his guards. In the latter case, the opportunity 
of finding him alone ; in the former, the very*numbers who 
would wdtness the glorious achievement, had impelled his 
noble nature into action, had not an over anxiety to execute 
it with impunity held him back; a feeling which is ever 
adverse to attempts of magnitude. 

51. While the conspirators were hesitating, and protracting 
the issue of their hopes and fears, a woman named Epicharis 
(and how she became acquainted with the affair is involved in 
mystery, nor had she ever manifested a concern for worthy 
objects before) began to animate the conspirators, and goad 
them on by reproaches ; but at length disgusted with their 
dilatoriness, while sojourning in Campania, she tried every 
effort to shake the allegiance of the ofl5cei*8 of the fleet at 
Miscmim, and engage them in the plot. Tlie following cir- 
cumstance gave her an opening. Volusius Proculus, who was 
one of the parties employed in the murder of Nero*s mother, 
and as he thought had not been* promoted proportionately to 
the magnitude of the crime, was a chiliarch in that fleet. 
Being previously known to Epicharis, or having recently 
formed a friendship with her, he disclosed to her the services 
lii3 had rendered Nero, and the little advantage he had reaped 
from them; adding complaints, and his settled purpose of 
being revenged should* an opportunity present itself. This 
inspired her with a hope that he might be worked upon and 
will over others to the scheme; and the fleet formed a power- 
ful auxiliary, and had frequent opportunities of effecting the 
object, for Nero took delight in resorting to the sea at Puteoli 
and Misenum. Epicharis therefore entered more at large into 
matters, and wont through all the atrocities of the j)rince, 
concluding with the remark, "that Nero had stripped the 
senate of all their powers ; but,” she added, " they had taken 
measures to punish him for overturning the constitution : 
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Prociiliis had only to address himself manfully to the work, 
and bring over to their side the most energetic of tl)e troops, 
and ho might depend upon receiving suitable rewards.” She, 
however, concealed the names of the conspirators : whence it 
was that, though he laid before Nero her whole discourse, hia 
evidence was of no avail. For when Epicharis 'was summoned, 
and corifronted''with the informer, as his charge against her 
'was supported by no 'witnesses, she easily confuted him. But 
she was detained in prison: as Nero suspected that theso 
matters were “not therefore false, even though they had not 
been proved to be true. 

52. The conspirators however, distressed with apprehensions 
of a discovery, resolved to hasten on the assassination at Baim, 
in a villa of Piso’s, w^hither the emperor, charmed with the 
loveliness of the place, was in the habit of going, and where he 
entered the bath and banquet without his guards, and unen- 
cumbered by the pomp of his imperial state. But Piso de- 
clined, und^fr pretext of the odium that 'would attach to him 
if the sacred rites of tho hxble, and the gods of hos])itality^ 
were imbrued with the blood of a ])rince, whatever his cha- 
racter ; it were more advisable to dispatch him at Borne, in 
that detested house built with the spoils of the citizens ; or 
rather in the face of the public, to execute a deed \vhi(;h they 
had undertaken for the benefit of the public.” Thus ho 
reasoned openly amongst the conspiiutors ; but in his lieart 
he dreaded lest Lucius Silanus,* a man of the highest qiiality, 
and by the tuition of Cains Cassius, by w’hom he was brought 
up, funned to every noble aspiration, should seize upon tho 
government ; while those who stood aloof from the conspiracy, 
and those whp compassionated Nero as a victim of treachery, 
would render him zealous assistance. Many believed that 
“ Piso likewise feared the ardent spirit' of the consul Vestinus, 
lest he might be prompted to restore liberty; or, selecting 
another emperor, acquire the merit of having conferred the 
empire upon him,” For he was no party to the conspiracy, 
although Nero, under colour of that charge, afterward satiated 
his inveterate rancour towards a guiltless man. 

' Lucius Silanus, probably the son of Marcus Junius Silanus. See 
Annals, xiii. 1. 

* Caius Cassius, banished to Sardinia, A.U.C. 818. See Annils, xii 

n, 12. 
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53 . At length they agreed to perpetrate their designs upon 
the anniversary sacred to Ceres, and solemnised with Circcnsian 
games; as the emperor, who seldom came abroad, but re- 
mained shut up in his palace or gardens, was wont to frequent 
the diversions of the Circus, where, amidst the gaiety of the 
sports, access to him was more easily obtained. Their plan of 
proceeding in the plot they had thus arranged : Latg ranus, a 
man of determined spirit and gigantic poWer, approaching the 
prince with humblest supplication, and falling at his knees 
under j)retonce of imploring assistance in supporting himself, 
was to throw him down by sui*prise and press upon him : and 
when thus prostrate and hampered, the tribunes and cen- 
turions, and each of the rest as his courage prompted him, 
were to l ush in and dispatch him : Scsevinus, at his own 
earnest request, performing the principal part ; for he had a 
dagger from the temple of Safety in Etrurif^ or, as others 
have related, of Fortune in the town of Forentum, and wore it 
as a weapon devoted to a deed of magnitude. Piso mean- 
while was to wait at the temple pf Ceres, whence Fenius, the 
captain of the guards, and the rest should summon him, that 
they might take him into thw camp attended by Antonia, 
daughter of Claudius Caesar, to conciliate the favour of the 
people as Caius Plinius relates. I was myself determined 
not to conceal what is stated under any circumstances : 
although it appeared improbable that Antonia would have lent 
her name and hazarded her life in a project from which she 
had nothing to hope for, or that Piso, remarkable for his love 
of his wife, should have entered into a matrimonial contract 
with another ; unless it be that the lust of domination burns 
with a flame so fierce as to ovdirpower all other affections of the 
iiiunau breast. 

54. It is matter of* astonishment that, in a conspiracy em- 
bracing persons of difibrent families, rank, age, and sex, rich 
and poor, all its proceedings should have been kept secret and 
undivulged so long. At length, however, its discovery com- 
menced in the house of Scoevinus, who, on the day before the 
intended execution of the plot, after a long conference with 
Antonins Natalis, returned home and sealed his will. He then 
drew from its scabbard the dagger of which I have spoken be- 
fore, and remarking angrily that it was blunted from the 
efiects of time, gave orders that it should be whetted upon a 
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Stone, and be made to flame np into a point. This task ho 
assigned to his freedinan, Milichus. At the same time he 
jmrtook of a repast more than ordinarily sumptuous : his most 
favourite slaves were presented with their liberty, and the 
others with money j and ho himself seemed sad, and manifestly 
meditated some momentous business, although he assumed an 
air of cheerfulnets, in his conversation running from one subject 
to another. At last he cautioned the same Milichus to provide 
bandages for wounds, and materials for stanching blood; whether 
it wfus that ho was acquainted with the conspiracy, and had 
continued fliithful up to that time, or that he had no previous 
knowledge of it, and then for the first time suspicion flashed 
upon him, as most subsequent authors have stated. For when 
the slave, with the sordid spirit that belongs to his condition, 
pondered on the rewards of perfidy, and the image of boundless 
riches and po^^ver presented itself to his vision, conscience, the 
safety of liis patron, gratitude for.the boon of liberty, all gave 
way; moreover he had taken counsel of his wife also, a 
woman’s counsel, the worst, in such a matter, for, as might ha 
expected, she alarmed him by fresh motives for fear ; many 
freedmeu and slaves,” she said, ‘‘ stood by and heard the Siime 
tlmt ho had: the silence of one person would be of no avail ; 
while the rewards would be gained by him who should be the 
first to make the discovery.” ' 

i)5, Milichus therefore, at the first dawn of day, went 
direct to tlie Servilian gardens ; and being refused admittance, 
declared, in a tone of earnestness, tJiat he had matters to 
communicate of the deepest, the most serious importance: 
he was conducted by the porters to Epaphroditus, a freed man 
of Nero’s, and by him presently to Nero himself : to whor^i 
he feprcseiitcd “ the imminent danger that threatenwi him, 
the formidable conspiracies concerted,” with all the circum- 
stiinces which he had heard, and made out by conjecture, 
even showing the dagger destined to destroy him, and desiring 
to bo confronted with tVie criminal. Scasviuus was seized and 
haled away by the soldiers; and proceeding to make his 
defence, he answered, ‘‘ that the dagger which had been pro- 
duced against him, wjis a relic ever held sacred iu their family, 
always kept in his chamber, and thence surreptitiously con- 
veyed by the villany of his freedman. Testamentary docu- 
meats he had often sealed, without obsenuug any distinction 
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of days: fiequeutiy before this he had besto^\ed liberty and 
presents upon his slaves : with the greater liberality on this 
occasion, because his fortune being reduced, and his creditors 
iinjiortunate, he feared his will would not be fulfilled. No one 
c-oukl deny that he had always kept a liberal table ; that his style 
of living was elegant, and such as rigid censoi*8 did not alto- 
gether aj)prove of; the applications for wounds h^d been 
ordered by him; but because his otlnJr allegations were 
negatived by notorious facts, the accuser had suhjoined a 
charge in which he might make himself at onoe the informer 
and witness.” His Jirguments were aided by the undatmted 
spii-it he showed; he turned round upon his accuser, and 
represented him as being “ unworthy of credit, and covered 
with guilt,” and that with a tone and look so confident, that 
the information would have broken dowjij had not his wife 
reminded Milichus that “Antonins Natalis had ^ad many and 
secret conversations with Sc^evinus, and that both were con- 
fidants of Caius Piso.” , 

56. Natalis therefore was called, and they were asked apart 
“ wdiat the nature of the conversation ■w'as, and wdiat its 
subject ; ” when, as their answers agreed not, strong suspicion 
arose, and they were put in chains; and when shown the 
instruments of torture, and threatened with them, their 
courage failed them. Fii'st, however, Natalis, who was the 
l)ettcr acquainted with the whole conspiracy, and also better 
qualified to manage the impeachment, confessed in the first 
place the guilt of Piso: then he added Annmus Seneca; 
whether it was that he had been the medium of cuinmuiii- 
cation between Seneca and Piso, or to gain favour with Nero, 
whose hostility to Seneca led him to seek all sorts of devices 
to destroy him. Now Semviuus, having learnt that a con- 
fession was made by •Natalis, with the same weakness, or 
believing that already the whole confederacy was disclosed, 
and from his own silence no advantage was to bo expected, 
gave up the other accomplices. Of these Lucanus, Quinc- 
tianus, and Senecio, persisted long in denying the charge; 
but at length surrendering their principles on a promise of 
impunity, to apologise for their backwardness, Lucan in- 
formed against Atilla, his own mother, Quinctiauus against 
Glitius Callus, and Senecio against Annius Pollio, their most 
intimate friends. 
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57. Nero mean while recollected that, upon the information 
of Volusius Proculus, Epicharis was held in custody; and 
Hi:ppo8ing the body of a woman unequal to the pain, ordered 
her to be torn to pieces by the instruments of torture. But 
neither stripes, nor fire, nor the rage of the tormentors, 
who tore her with the more vehemence lest they should be 
scorned^ by a w^man, could vanquish her, so as not to deny 
the allegations. Tims the first day Of torture was passed 
without producing any effect on her. The day following, as 
she was being brought back to suffer the same tonnenta, 
riding in a chair, for, all her members being disjointed, she 
could not support herself ; taking off the girdle that bound 
lier breast, she tied it in a noose to the canopy of the chair, 
and placing her neck in it, hung upon it with the whole 
weight of her body, and forced out the slender remains of 
life: a freed woman, by thus screening strangers, and persons 
almost unknown to her, though pressed to do so by such 
extreme torture, exhibiting an example which derived aug- 
mented lustre from the fact that free-born persons, men, 
Roman knights, and senators, untouched by the instruments 
of torture, each of them, betrayed their dearest pledges of 
affection. For, Lucan too, and Scnecio, and Quinctianus, 
omitted not to give up accomplices on all hands; while Nero 
grew more and more alarmed ; though ho had fenced himself 
in by increasing the number of the guard manifold. 

58. Nay, he seemed to have put the city itself in ward, 
having manned the walls with bands of soldiers, and planted 
troops on the sea-coast and the bank of the river. Through 
the squares, from house to house, in the country also and the 
nearest municipal town, foot and horse were flying about, 
mixed with Germans, in whom the prince confided, as being 
foreigners. Henceforth troops of thq accused in continuous 
succession w ere haled along, and lay waiting at the gates of 
the gardens: and when they had gone in to make their de- 
fence, ‘‘ to have shown any token of kindly feeling towards 
tiio cons])irators; nay, even to have spoken to them, though 
fortuitously; or to have met them, however unexpectedly 
or to have been common guests at the same table, or sat 
.ogothor at some public show;” all this was considered as 
pi oof of guilt ; since, besides the cruel scrutiny made by Nero 
ttiid 'rigclliims, Fenius Rufus also pressed upon them with a 
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severity that spurned all bounds, not having been, as yet, 
named by the iiiforaiei*s, but to create a belief that he was nc)t 
privy to the conspiracy, by his harshness towards his asso- 
ciates. And when Subrius Flavius, who stood by, asked him 
by signs whether he should draw his sword and kill Nero 
during the very incpiisition, this same man signified dissent, 
and checked his efFoi*t wliile bringing back^hitf hand t(^the hilt 
of his sword. 

59. There were those who, when the conspiracy was first 
betrayed, while Miliclms was under examination, and while 
Sc£evinus wavered, exhorted Piso, “ to proceed directly to the 
camp, or mount the rostrum, and throw himself on the aflce- 
tions of the people and soldiery : if his accomplices cooperated 
in his efforts, those too who w'ere not so would Ibllow^; and 
wdien the design was avowed, and the commotion begun, 
gieat would be the excitement; which, in all n«w attempts, is 
of infinite importance: that Nero had made no provision 
against such a contingency : even brave men wNErre daunted 
by unforeseen alarms; much less would that comedian, 
guarded forsooth by 'Tigellinus with his host of harlots, dare 
to risk an armed encounter : that many difficulties, which to 
dastardly spirits appeared insuperable, were got over in the 
course of the experiment ; that in such a multitude of accom- 
plices, it w^as vain to expect constancy and secresy : that their 
minds would not be proof against temptation, nor their bodies 
against pain: that torture and rewards would penetrate all 
tilings : that men would soon come to bind Piso himself, and 
f)ut him to an ignominious death. How much more honour- 
ably would he fall, while clinging to the commonwealth ; 
virile invoking aid in defence *of liberty 1 It were better that 
the sokliers refused to join him, that the people forsook him, 
provi ied that, if he lo^ his life in the attemjit, he perished in 
a manner worthy of his ancestors and posterity.” Upon l^iso 
these reasonings had no influence; after he had appeared in 
public for a short time, he secluded himself at home, and was 
preparing his mind to encounter death, when at his house 
arrived a band of soldiers, chosen by Nero from among the 
novices and those who had served but a short time,* for the 
old soldiers were feared, as tinctured with partiality for tin- 
conspirators. He died by severing the veins of his arms. He 
left a will full of odious flattery to Nero, in tenderness to hia 
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wife, a depraved woman, and void of every recommendation 
blit personal beauty, whom he had taken away from her hus- 
band, a friend of his. His name wsm Domitius Silius, and 
liei'S Arria (Jalla; and both concurred, he by his passiveness, 
slie by her wantonness, to blazon the infamy of Piso. 

GO. The next^ death added by Nero was that of Plautius 
Latoranus, consul elect ; and with such precipitation, that he 
would not allow him to embrace his children, nor the usual 
brief interval Jo choose his mode of death. He was dragged 
to the place allotted for the execution of slaves, and there, 
by the hand of Statius the tribune, slaughtered. In his 
death ho maintained the most invincible silence, not charging 
his execucioner with participation in the design for which 
he suffered. The destruction of Seneca followed, to the in- 
finite joy of the prince ; not because he had ascertained that 
he was a parly to the conspiracy, but that he might assail 
him with tlie sword, since poison had failed; for Natalis only 
hud named him ; and his disclosure amounted but to this, 
“ that ho had been sent by Piso to visjt Seneca, then indis- 
posed, to complain that he was refused admittance ; and to 
represent, that it would be better if they maintained theii* 
friendship by intercourse : that to this Seneca replied, that 
talking to each other and frequent interviews were t<j the 
service of neither; but upon the safety of Piso his own security 
rested.” Granins Silvan us, tribune of a praetorian cohort, was 
ordered to represent this to Seneca, and to demand of him, 
“ whether he admitted the words of Natalis, and his own 
answers.” Seneca had that very day, either from chance or 
design, returned from Campania, and rested at a villa of his, 
four miles from Rome thither arrived the tribune towards 
evening, and beset the villa with his men ; and then, as he 
sat at table with Paullina his wife, and two friends, delivered 
his orders from the emperor. 

61 . Seneca replied, “that Natalis had in truth been sent 
to him, and in the name of Piso complained, that he was de- 
barred from visiting him ; and that he had excused himself 
on tlie score of illness and his love of retirement ; but he 
luul no motive to declare that he preferred the safety of a 
private man to his own security; nor was his disposition 

‘ This was his villa called Nomentanum, which he mentions, Epist, 
cx., and also civ.: “ In NomentiiDum meuni fugi.’" 
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prone to flattery ; as no man better knew than Nei*o, vvlio had 
experienced more frequent proofs of the IVoedom than the 
servility of Seneca.” When this answer was by the tribune 
reported to Nero, in presence of Poppeea and Tigcllinus, wlio 
composed the cabinet council, the raging tyrant asked, whether 
Seneca meditated a voluntary death ? the tribune averred, 
that he had manifested no symptoms^of •fear ; and neither 
in his words or looks did he detect any indication of regret.” 
He was therefore commanded to return, and tell him he was 
doomed to die. Fabius Rusticus writes, “ i?l}at the tribune 
did not return by the road he went, but turaing off went to 
Fenius, captain of the guards, and stating to him the cm- 
pcroi ’s orders, asked whether he should obey him ; and was 
by him admonished to execute them;” thus displaying that 
want of spirit which by some fatality prevailed uni\ersally ; 
for Silvanus too was one of the conspirators, and yet was 
contributing to multiply the atrocities he had conspired to 
avenge. He avoided, however, seeing and speaking to Seneca; 
hilt sent in a centurion to apprse him of his final doom. 

02. Seneca undismayed, called for tables to make his will ; 
and, as this was prohibited by tho centurion, turning to his 
friends, he told them, ‘‘ that since he was debarred from re- 
quiting their services, be bequeathed them that which alone 
was now left him, but which yet was the fairest legacy he had 
to leave them — the example of his life : and if they kept it 
in view, they would reap the fame due to honourable acquire- 
ments and inviolable friendship.” At the same time he endea- 
voured to repress their tears and restore their fortitude, now 
by soothing language, and now in a more animated strain 
, and in a tone of rebuke, asS:ing them, “ where were the pi e- 
ceph>of philosophy? where the rules of conduct under im- 
pending evils, studJbd for so many years? For who was 
iinapprised of the ferocious disposition of Nero ? Nor could 
anything else be expected after he had murdered his mothei 
and brother, than that he should proceed to destroy bis 
nursing father and preceptor.” 

63. After these and similar reasonings addressed to tlie 
company in general, he embraced his wife ; and after a brief 
but vigorous effort to get the better of the apprehensions that 
pressed upon him at Hiat moment, he besought and implored 
her ‘Ho refrain from surrendering herself to endless gnef ; 
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but oiHlcavour to mitipite her regret for her hiusband by 
fuoans of those honourable consolations which she would ex- 
perience in the contemplation of his virtuous life.” Paullina, 
on the contrary, ui'ged iier purpose to die with him, and called 
for the htmd of the executioner. When Seneca, unwilling to 
impede her glory, and also from affection, as he was anxious 
not to letive one was dear to him above everything, ex- 
])oscd to the hard usage of the world, thus addressed her : 

1 had pointed out to you how to soften the ills of life ; but 
you prefer the ‘renown of dying: I will not envy yon the 
honour of the example. Though both display the same un- 
flinehiiig fortitude in encountering death; still the gioiy of 
your exit will be superior to mine.” After this, both had the 
veins of' their arms opened with the same stroke. As the 
blood flowed slowly from the aged body of Seneca, attenuated 
as it was too by scanty sustenance,^ he had the veins of lus 
logs and hams also cut ; and unable to bear up under the 
excessive torture, lest by his own sufferings he should over- 
power the resolution of hi;, wife, and by witnessing her 
anguish be betrayed into impatience himself, he advised her 
to retire into another chamber. His eloquence continued to 
flow during the latest moments of his existence, and sum- 
moning his secretaries, he dictated many things, which, as 
tiiey have been published in his own words, I forbear to 
exhibit in other language. 

64. Nero bore no personal dislike to Paullina, and, to avoid 
iiiflaniiug the public abhorrence of his cruelty, he ordered her 
death to be prevented. At the instance of the soldiers, hei* 
slaves and frcedinen bound up„her arms, and stanched the 
blood; but whether with her own concurrence, is uncertain. < 
Kor such is the proneness of the people to put the worse con- 
struction upon things, that there were* some who believed, 
“that while she feared the wrath of Nero wa.s implacable, she 
aimed at the applause of shai'ing her husband’s fate ; but 
when she had reason to hope that he would relent, she yielded 
to the attractions of life ; to which she added but a few yeai*s, 
ever cherishing a laudable recollection of lier husband, while 
her face and limbs exhibited such deadly paleness, that it wtis 
plain tiie vital energy had been much exhauted. Seneca 
meanwhile, his blood coiitiiiuing to flow but slowly, and death 
^ Tor hia diet, see this book, c. 46. 
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advancing at a lingering |)ace, besought Statius Anureus, long 
esteemed by him as a sincere friend and ex}>ert physician, 
to bring him a draught of the poison which ho had long lse})t 
in store ; the same which is used at Athens to disj)atcli th(_)se 
who by the state are acyiidged to die:* when brought to him, 
lie took it ‘j but in vaiu, his limbs being now cold, and his 
body impervious to the power of poison. •At length he liad 
recourse to a warm water bath, whence he hesprinkled the 
slaves nearest him, adding, that “of this liquor he made a 
libation to Jupiter the Deliverer.” From tlitmce, he was con- 
veyed into a stove and sufTocated with the steam, llis eoi‘[>s(* 
was burnt without any funeral solemnity; fur thus he had 
iliriieted in his will : even then when, in the plenitude of 
wealth and influence, he had an eye to his latter end. 

G5. It was rumoured that Subrius Flavius, in a secret con- 
.sultation wdth the centurions, and even wiUi the privity of 
Seneca, had determined, that, as soon as Nero was slain hy 
the aid of Piso, Piso too should lie dispatched, and the empire 
transferred to Seneca, as though he had been chosen for the 
imperial eminence by men of blameless lives, for the renown 
of liis virtues.” Nay, even the words of Flavius were in every 
one’s mouth, “that the disgrace would continue as before, if 
a minstrel were deposed only to be succeeded by a tragedian.’ 
h’or, as Nero was wont to sing to the guitar, so was Piso in 
the dress of a tragedian. 

GG. But tlie share the soldiers took in the conspiracy no 
longer remained a mystery : the indignation with which tlie 
iiifovuiei*s saw Feniuts Rufus, who was an accomplice, acting 
tlie part of an inquisitor, set them on fire to impeach him. 
Accordingly, when pressing his interrogations upon the ac- 
custxl, and tlireatening them, Sca)viniis, with a sarcastic smile, 
told him, “ that nef one knew more about tlie matter than 
liirnself and turning round upon him, exhorted him “ to 
prove his gratitude to so good a prince.” Feniiis could 
neither speak in refutation of this, nor keep silence ; but stam- 
mering out his wor<ls, and exhibiting manifest signs of extreme 
alarm, while all the other conspirators, and particularly (Jer- 
varius Proculiis, strained every nerve to bring the charge 
home to him, the emperor directed Cassius, a soldier who was 

' Kai/^iov — the Latin cicutay “ the juice of the hemlock.” Seneca 
himself wTites : “ Cicuta Socratew fecit.”— Ki>i«t. xiii. 
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orflevcd to attend there on account of his remarkable bodily 
str^iiigth, to lay hands on him and bind him in chains. 

1)7. Soon afterwards, Siibrius Flavins, the tribune, was in- 
volved in destruction on the impeachment of the same men. 
At first he endeavoured to wrest to his defenoe the divei^sity 
of his mode of life, and urged that he who bore arms would 
never league himsolf with unarmed and effeminate persons in 
accomplishing so daring a deed. Then, being sorely beset, 
lie thought the best thing he could do would be to assume 
the glory of avowing his guilt : and on being asked by Nero, 
from wiiat motive he had gone the length of renouncing his 
<‘ath of allegiance, he said, “ I hated, you ; nor had you a 
soldier more true to you while you deserved to be loved : 1 
began to hate you from the time you showed youi'self the 
impious murderer of your mother and your wife, a coachman, 
a stage -player, an inoeiidiaiy.** I have given the very wmds, 
because they were not published, ns in the case of Seneca; 
and it was equally fitting that the unadorned but nervous 
soutimeuts of a soldier should be known. It was well kiiowu 
that nothing which occurred during that conspimey fell so 
painfully upon the ears of Nero ; who as he was prompt in 
the porpetmtion of villany, had likewise an antipathy to liear- 
hig of his flagitious doings. The execution of Flavius wiis 
committed to the tribune Veianus Niger. He directed a ])it 
to be dug in the adjoining field ; which Flavius derided, “ as 
too confined and shallow;” and addressing himself to tlie 
soldiers tiiat stood around him, he said, “even this is not done 
acooi ding to rule and being admonished by the tribune to 
extend his neck boldly, “1 wish,” he said, “you may strike as 
boldly.” And sure enough the tribune trembled excessively ; 
/uui having hardly severed his head from his body at^tv/o 
blows, ma<le a boast of his cruelty to Ner6; observing, that ho 
finished him with a blow and a half. 

08. The next example of constancy was furnished by Snl- 
I'icius Asper, the centurion; who, in answer to a question of 
Noi-o, why he had conspired to kill him, Sfiid, in few words, 
“that was the only way of remedying his atrocities;” and 
immediately underwent his prescribed doom. Nor did the 
other centurions show a want of spirit in undergoing the 
piuiishment of death; but Fenius Rufus did not exhibit 
equal Hnuuess, but crowded his lamentations into his will 
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Nero was anxiously expecting tliat Yestinus the consul also 
would be involved in this charge ; as ho esteemed him a 
man of a violent spirit, and virulently disaflectod. But the 
conspiiutors had not imparted their counsels to Yestinus; 
Kornc from long-sUinding animosities, but the greater part 
heoauso they believed him to be a headstrong and intractable 
person. But the antipathy of Nero arose out of their 
intimate acqnainhince, during which Vestfnns learned and 
scorned the cowardly spirit of the prince, while tlie prince 
feared t)ie independent bearing of liis friend, having been 
frequeiitly made the biftt of his cutting taillery; which, 
when founded upon truth in any considerable degree, long 
rankles in the memory. An additional motive for resent- 
ment arose out of a recent occurrence, for Yestinus })ad 
married Statilia Messalina,^ not without knowing tliat Cassar 
also was one of her gallants. 

69. When therefore there appeared no n«cuscr, and no 
charge that could be brought against him, Nero, since lie 
coidd not assume the guise of a judge, resorted to the vio- 
lence of the tyrant, and despatched Gerelauus the tribune, 
at the head of five hundred men, with orders “ to forestall 
the machinations of the consul; to take possession of his 
citadel, and surprise his band of chosen youths:” for tbo 
house of Yestinus overlooked the fomm, and he kept a 
number of beautiful slaves, of the same age. He had that 
day dischai'ged all the functions of consul j and was cele- 
brating a banquet, totally void of fear, or, perliaps, in order 
to hide his fears, when the soldiei's entering, told him tlie 
tribune wanted him: without a moment’s delay he rose from 
talde, and every particular of the business was at once can ied 
’into instant execution; he was shut up in a chamlier; a 
physTciaii was at hand; his veins were opened; and, while 
yet full of life, he v^is conveyed into a bath and immersed 
in liot water; not a word betokening legret escaped birn. 
Meanwhile, those who supped with him were enclosed witli 
a guard; nor released till the night was far spent, and till 
Nero, having pictured to himself and passed his jokes upon 
the terror of men expecting when they rose from the talile 
•*() he put to death, signified that “they had paid dear enough 
for their consular supper.” 

* Statilia Messalina hud been Nero 8 third wifu. 
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70. The next execution he ordered was that of Marcus 
Aiiiiieiis Lucaiius. His blood gusliing out, when he per- 
ceived his feet and hands grow cold, and life retiring gradu- 
ally from the extremities, while his heart was still warm, 
and he retained his senses, he called to mind some verses of 
his own, in which he had described a wounded soldier expir- 
ing ill a similar manner, and repeated the very verses and 
they wei'e the h^st , words he uttered. After this, Senecio, 
and Quinctianus, and Scsevinus, died in a manner at variance 
with their former dissolute course of life ; and soon after- 
wards, the remaining conapiratoi*s were cut off, but without 
saying or doing anything worthy of record. 

71. But at one and the same time the city was thronged 
ivith funerals, and the Capitol with victims. One whose son, 
another whose brother, a third whose kinsman or friend had 
been ])nt to death, returned thanks to the gods, decked the 
house of Nero*"with laurel, fell at his knees, and wearied his 
right hand with kisses. And the emperor believing that the joy 
w’as undissciiibled, rewarded Antoiiius Natalis and Cervai’ins 
Proculus with impunity, for t^neir despatch in impeacliing tho 
traitors. Milichus, enriched with rewards, adopted the name 
of Saviour, employing a Greek term to denote it. Of the 
tribunes, Granins Silvaiius, though absolved, fell by his own 
hand , Statius Proxiinus rendered useless the parilon he 
IkuI received from the emperor, by the foolish way in wliich 
he met his death. Next, the following tribunes were bereft 
of their commands : Pompeius, Cornelius Martialis, Flavius 


* The commentators point out different passages in the Pharsalia. 
Lip.sius thinks the description of Lycidas, at the point of death, most 
probable : — ^ 

“ Ferrea dum puppi rapidos maniis inserit uncos, 

Affixit Lycidain : raorsus foret ille pivfnndo, 

Sed prohibent socii, suspensaque crura retentant. 

Scinditur avulsus ; nee sicut vuhiere, sanguis 
Emicuit leutus : ruptis cadit undique venis, 
l)i8cursii.squo animgs diversa in membra meantia 
luterceptu.s aquis ; nullius vita perempti >. 

Est taiita dimissa via ; pars ultima trunci 
Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus ; 

Aut turaidus qua pulmo jacet, qua viscera fervent, 

Hicserunt ibi fata diu, luctataquo multum 
Hac cum parte viri vix omnia membra tulerunt.” 

Pharsal. lib. iii. 035. 
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Nopofe, and Stntius Doinitiiis; not on the ground that they 
bore any ill-will towards the emperor, hut that they, never- 
theless, were supposed to do so. To Nonius Priscus, hy 
reaR<m of the friendship of Seneca, to Clitius Gall us, any^ 
Annius Pollio, nither calumniated than convicted, banishment 
was adjudged. Antonia Flaccilla accompanied Priscus her 
husband, and Gallus was attended by his wijjp Egnatia Maxi- 
milla, who originally possessed great and»iniimpairetl wealth, 
which was afterwards taken from her; both which circum- 
stances increased her renown. Rufus Crispiiius w^as also 
driven into hanishment ; tor which the conspiracy funiished 
a pretence : but in reality from the jealousy of Nero ; as ho 
had been once the husband of Poppoca. Verginius and 
Musonius Rufus* owed their banishment to the splcndmir of 
their reputation. For Verginius kept tlie Roman youth 
warmly attached to him by his eloquence; Mnsonius, by bis 
lectures on philosophy. Cluvidienus Quietus, Julius Agrippa, 
J^litius Catulinus, Petronius Priscus, and Julius A 1 tin us, in a 
host and batch, as it were, were allowed the range of the 
islands of the A^lgean sea. But Oadicia, the wife of Setevinus, 
and Ctesouius Maximus, were banished Italy; only knowing 
that they wore aceused, by the punishment inflicted. Atilla, 
the mother of Annseus Lucanns, was designedly passed over, 
without pardon and wdtho\it punishment. 

72. This business being concluded, Nero addressed the 
assernhled soldiery, distributed among them a largess of two 
thousand sesterces a-maii; and further allowed them to have 
sorii gratuitously, whereas before they paid the market price. 
Then, as if about to recount the transactions of a wai;, ho 
^summoned the senate. Upc/li Petronius Turpilianns,** of eon- 
gjilarji-ank, upon Cocceius Nerva/”^ pvjetor elect, and Tigellimis, 
captain of the pi-8cto#’ian guards, he conferred the tiiuni])lial 
ornaments, signalising Tigellimis and Nerva in such a manner, 
that, besides their triumphal statues erected in the forum, he 
pUiced their images in the palace also, lie granted the con- 
sular decorations to Nymphidius: of whom, since his imino 

* Verginiii.s was a rhetorician, and the preceptor of Persiiia the 
satiri.st. Mu.soihus Rufus 'was a teacher of philosophy. See Aunuls, 
.’civ. 55). 

Petronius Tiirpilianus was consul, as mentioned, book xiv. 29. 

3 Coceeiu.s Nerva, afterwards emperor. 
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now first occurs, 1 shall recite a few particulai-s. For he too 
will bear a part in the calamities of Rome. The son then of 
a freed woman who had prostituted her beautiful person among 
the slaves and freedmen of the emperors, he boasted that he 
was tliC offspring of Cains Caisar, as, by some chance, he was 
tall in figure and of a stern countenance; or else it was that 
Cmsar, who was partial to harlots as well as to others, amused 
himself with the mother of this man also. 

73. But Nero, having assembled the fathers, addressed a 
speech to then\; and issuing an edict to the people, subjoined 
the evidence against the conspirators which had been taken 
down in writing, and also their confessions; for he was vitu- 
perated unmercifully by the people, among whom it was rifely 
reported “ that ho had wrought the destruction of blameless 
men from motives of jealousy or fear.” But all who con- 
cerned themselves in ascertaining the truth, doubted not, at 
the tiu^e, that' a conspiracy had l^een formed, matured, and 
suj)prossed, and the exiles who returned to the city after the 
decease of Nero, admit it. In the senate, when each of the 
members humbled himself lo acts of adulation, moie and 
more abject in proportion to his grief at what had lui])pened, 
Salienus Clemens made a fierce attack upon Junius Callio,' 
who was terrified at the death of his brother Seneca, and who 
earnestly prayed that his own life might be spared. He called 
him ‘‘a public enemy and a parricide;” but was deterred 
from ])roceeding by the general opinion of the senate, “ that 
he should not appear to pervert public grievances to the 
objects of private animosity, nor revive, as occasions for 
renewed severities, matters which had been set at rest and 
obliterated by the clemency of ihxe prince.” 

7-1. And now it was decreed that ‘‘public thaTiksg\vings 
and oblations should be paid to the deities, and peculiar 
honours to the sun; the god who, possessing an ancient 
oliapcil in the Circus, the place intended for the perpetration 
of tlic deed, had brought to light the secrets ot tlie con- 
spiracy: that the Circensiau games, in honour of Ceres, 
sliouhl be solemnised with an additional number of chariot 

* Sonocti the philoiiophor had two brother .'^ ; namely, Annrpiis Mel.% 
tho ftidior of Luoan, and Anna*us Novatiis, who was afterward.s adopted 
}.y (hdlio, and took that name. For tho death of Mela, soc Anual.'i, 
xvi. 17. 
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L's; tliat tlie month of April .should boar tlio name of 
ro;‘ and to the goddess 8ahi.s a temple erected in tljo 
ce whence Scievinus had brought out the dagger.” The 
^ger Nero himself dedicated in the Capitol, and inscribed 
-o Jupiter Vindex, a circumstance which at that time did 
!; attract particular notice. But, after the revolt of Juliu.s 
ndex, it was constnied as an omen and presage of future 
igeance. In the journals of the senate, I nnd that Cerialis 
ucius, consul elect, instead of voting on the question, 
)ved, “that a temple should, with all possiWe speed, bo 
;ct('d, at the cluu’ge of the state, to the deified Nero a 
)tion by which ho meant to intimate that he had out-topped 
e jhnnacle of mortal greatness, and deserved the worship 
/cn to the gods ; but which w'as interpreted as an omen of 
^ approaching decease, for divine worship is not paid to a 
ince before he has ceased to sojourn among me^i. 


BOOK XVL 

, After this, Nero was made tlie object of fortune’s sport, 
n ough his own credulity and the representations of Ce.sellius 
i.issiis, a Carthaginian by birth, and of a wild and irregular 
ist of mind; who perverted a vision of the still night into a 
)iindation for the most confident hopes: making a voyage to 
lome, he procured access to the prince by money, and laid 
:5foro him the intelligence that “there had been discovered 
01 his estate a cavern^ of immense depth, containing a vast 
juaulity of gold, not reduced to the form of coin, but in 
hapelbss masses, as it used to be in ancient times. In fiict, 
ugots of surprising weight were lying in one part, and in 
moLher w^ere standing bars of the same metal: treasures 
A Inch had lain concealed for so long a period to augment tiio 
ia})piucss of the present times. For the rest, to show the 
itrohahility of the thing, he suggested that Dido the Phoiiu- 

‘ The month of April was called Neronius; May, Claudius; and 
JiiHii, (..ienriunicus. AniialH, xvi. 12. 
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Clan, wlien she fled from Tyre,’ and founded the city of 
( 'jirthago, had secreted tliose treasures, lest the newly esta- 
blished people should run riot from superabundance of 
wealth ; or the kings of the Niimidians,- otherwise ininiically 
disposed, should be incited to make war upon her by a desire 
to get possession of the gold.” 

2. Jn consecjuence of this, Nero, without sufficient evictence 
of the veracity of*flic man, or the credibility of his story, and 
without having sent persons to ascertain whether the facts 
were as rcp«irted, even heightened the popular expectation 
birnself, and despatched persons to convey away the wealth as 
though it had been spoil already acquired. Three-oared gal- 
leys and chosen mariners were employed, to facilitate despatch ; 
nor daring those days did any other topic engage the credu- 
lity of the people &v the discussions of the wise. It ha])pened 
also that the quinquennial games'* were then celebrating, on 
closing the second lustrum; an*l the poets and orators drew' 
their prinoipal materials from this source for praising the 
prince : for they said, that «not only were the customary fruits 
produced, and gold mixed with other metals, but the earth 
gave forth her treasures with unheard-of exuberance, and the 
gods brought riches and laid them at his feet; with such other 
degrading flatteries as men of the highest eloquence and the 
most abject servility could invent, well assured of the credu- 
lous fxcility of the prince. 

3. Meanwhile, his extravagance, encouraged by these chi- 
merical anticipations, grew still more excessive ; and his exist- 
ing treasures w'ere wasted under the idea that fresh ones had 
fallen in wdiich w'ould supply his lavish expenditure for many 
years. ^ Nay, he even now inade largesses from this source, 
and the expectation of riches was one of the causes of the im- 
poverishment of the state ; for Bassds having made excava- 

* For the account of Dido’s flight from Tyre, with the treasures of her 
Uiishjind Sichaous, to avoid the fury of I*ygmalion, see Virgil, ^Eneid, i. 
;n7. 

^ The kings of Numidia, and the African princes in the neighbour 
hood of Carthage, were enemies to the infant state founded by Dido:— 
“ Hinc Getulse urbes, genus insuperabile bello, 

Eb Nuinidie iiifrjeni cingunt.” — Virgil, ^^n. iv. 40. 

The quinquennial fe.stival was established by Nero, a.u.c. 813 
Auiifils, xiv. 20. 

* Coujpai'e tlie account of Suetonius, in Neron. 31. 
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tions on liis own estate, and on the surrounding lands, to a 
wide extent, atlinniug now this and then aiiotlicr place as the 
site of tl)c promised mine, and attended not only by the 
soldiers but a throng of rustics engaged to do the t\’ork, at 
length came to his senses, and, wondering that Ids dreams 
should never have proved hilse before, and tliat this was tbo 
first time he had been mocked by one, be escaped frpni the 
angidsh of siiame and the dangers tiiat thAateiied him, by a 
voluntary dealii. Some authors luive stated that he was 
tiirown into chains, and soon after released, his goods being 
taken from him in lieu of the ro^’al treasure. 

4. Meanwhile, as the quinquennial games were now ap- 
proaching, tlio senate, to avert the disgrace of tlie emperor's 
apjiearing, (dfered to him ‘Hhe victory in song;” and added 
“ ihc crown of eloquence,” to veil the indecorum of his thea* 
trical exhibition. But Nero insisting, “ that needed not 
the favour and protection of the senate, and declaring that 
he was a match for his competitors, and would obtain the 
lionours due to his talents by the conscientious decision of the 
judges,” tii-st recited a poem upon the stage; but afterwards, 
the people importuning him, “ to give them the benefit of all 
his accomplishments,” (their very words,) he mounted the 
orchestra, find complied with all the laws of the harp: not to 
sit down from fa^ue; not to wipe off the persjnration with 
anything but the garment he wore ; and that no secretions 
b orn the mouth or nostrils should be visible. Lastly, going 
down upon his knee, and stretching out his hand in a suppli- 
catory form to the pei^ons assembled there, he awaited the 
voices of the judges with pretended agitation ; and the popu- 
kice of the city, for their pai*t, accustomed to encourage the 
gestiev/^ations of the stage-players, applauded him from one 
end of the theatre to tfie other, in measured time, and accor-d- 
iiig to a set form of clapping; you would have supposed that 
drey were delighted, and possibly they were, from insensibi- 
lity to the public disgrace. 

5. But those who had come from remote municipal towns, 
and occupied that part of Italy where strictness of nianiRis 
and primitive simplicity were still preserved ; those, too, who 
had come from the various distant provinces in tlie capacity 
of ambassadors, or on private business, could neither endure 
this sight, iior were able to perform the degrading task ; foi 
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tlieir iiicxperieuccd hands soon tired, and they embaiTasse(i 
those who understood it, in consequence of which they were 
often struck by the soldiers, who were stationed in dinoreiit 
parts of the benches, that not a moment of time should be 
misapplied in discordant applause or sluggish silence. It is 
certain that many knights were trampled to death in making 
their way through the crowded avenues and the pressing mul- 
titude and that' others, from being on the scats for ii day 
and a night, without intermission, were seized with dangerous 
disease ; for,* in truth, they had more serious appreiiensions 
if they failed in attending the exhibition, there being many 
employed openly, and more secretly, to note the names and 
countenances, tlie alacrity or reluctance of the company. The 
consequence was, that punishment was at once inflicted on the 
moaner sort, wliile his resentment against persons of rank was 
stifled for the present, and paid off afterwards : and it was 
said that Vespasian was severely rebuked by Phoebus, his 
freedman, fpr closing his eyes as if in sleep ; and having been 
with difficulty shielded by. the entreaties of men of influence, 
escaped the destruction that threatened him afterwards, by tlie 
fatality which reserved him for greater things.” 

6. The diversions of the theatre were followed by the death 
of Poppiea ; occasioned by a fit of passion in her husband, who 
gave her a violent blow with his foot when she was pregnant ; 
for I cannot believe he poisoned her ; as some have stated, 
rather from spite than conviction; as he desired to have chil- 
dren, and was devoted to his wife. Her body was not con- 
sumed by fire, according to the rites of the Romans ; but, 
after the manner of foreign monarchs, embalmed l)y being 
filled with spices,® and laid inlhe tomb of the Julian family. 
Her obsequies, however, were publicly celebrated, and from 
the rostrum the emperor magnified “ her beauty and her lot, 
iu having been the mother of an infant enrolled amongst tlie 
gods,”^ with many other gifts of fortune, which he treated as 
so many virtues. 

* See Suetonius, iu Neron 23. 

^ Beside the spices with which the body of Poppsea was embalme<l, 
t, prodigious quantity was bxirnt on the occasion, insomuch that Pliny 
days, all Arabia did not produce in an entire year as much as was con- 
Binned at the funeral of Poppaea. Lib. xii. 18. 

^ For the apotheosis of Nero’s daughter by Poppsca, see Annals, 
xr. 23. 
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7. The death of Poppaja was mourned, in appeanmce, hut 
rejoiced at by those who recollected her cliaracter, on account 
of her lewduess and cruelty ; and, besides the reproach of this 
inurder, Nero earned fresh detestation by forbidding Caiu» 
Cassius’ to assist at her funeral; the first signal this of im- 
pending doom ; nor was it long postponed; and Silanus was 
involved in the same fate; withoiit guilt in c^ither, cxj:‘ept that 
Cassius was preeminent for hereditary t)pulence and sedate 
manners ; Silanus for^,the splendour of his ancestry, and the 
modesty of his youth. Nero therefore sent •a letter to the 
senate, and argued lor ‘‘ the necessity of removing both from 
any share in the administration of the state;” to Cassius, olv 
jecting “that amongst the images of his ancestors, he pro- 
Horved with veneration that of Cains Cassius, thus inscribed, 

‘ Tiie leader of the party ;’ and that beciiuse he meditated a 
civil war and defection from the house of the jlJcesars : and as 
if it were not enough to ^imploy the memory of a name im- 
placably hostile to it for purposes of rebellion, he had attached 
tc* his cause Lucius Silanus, a ypung man of noble family and 
irn{>etuous spirit, as a fit example to point to in drawing otliers 
into his revolutionary schemes.” 

8. He then assailed Silanus himself, with the same impntii- 
tions as ho had objected to his uncle Torquatus ; “ that he 
made arrangements for performing the various duties of em- 
pire ; and appointed his freedmen treasurers, auditors, and 
secretaries imputations false in fact and principle, for 
Silanus was particularly on his guard in consequence of liis 
fears ; and had been frightened into precautionary mcasin cs 
by the destruction of liis uncle. Nero next prompted persons 

, to assume the name of infohners, and falsely accuse Lejnua, 
the wife of Cassius and aunt of Silanus, “ of incest with her 
nephew, and of practising horrible magic rites.” Vulcatius 
Tullinus and Marcellus Cornelius,’’ senators, and Calpuiniiis 
Fabatus, a Koman knight, were implicated as accomplices, 
who, by appealing to Csesar, eluded immediate condemnation ; 
and afterwards, Nero being occupied with atrocities of sui*- 
passing magnitude, they escaped, as too insignificant to engage 
his attention. 

' The name of this person was Cassius Longinus, a lawyer fur a 1- 
vanced in years, and blind. Suet, in Neron. 37. 

- Marcellus Cornelius was afterwards put to death by Galba. Hist 
i. 117. 
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9. Tho senjite then pronounced sentence of banishment 
against Cassius and Silanus ; but referred the case of Lepida 
to Ciesar. Cassius was deported into Sardinia, where he was 
allowed to pass the few remaining years of his life. Silanus 
was removed to Ostia, under colour of being conveyed to 
Naxos, and afterwards confined in Barium,* a city of Apulia ; 
while there supporting himself from the resources of wisdom, 
uiuler a* lot of extrc'.no hardship, he wjts laid hold of by a cen- 
turion sent to kill him, who advised him to open Ids veins: but 
lie answered, V that his mind was maSe up to dcatli, but fie 
would not allow an assassin the glory of inflicting it ’* I'he 
renturion, on the other hand, perceiving that though unarmed 
he was a man of surpassing strength, and showed more of in- 
ilignation than fear, directed the soldiers to overpower him : 
nor did Silanus fail to make vigorous resistance, and to deal 
blows with as much effect as he could with naked hands, til) 
he fell, as tlioiigh in battle, from wounds received from the 
centurion in the front of his body. 

10. Nor with less intrepidity did Lucius Votus, and his 
mother-in-law Sextia, with follutia his daughter, meet their 
death. The prince long hated these persons, who, while 
living, seemed to reproach him with the murder of Tlubcllius 
Plautus," sou-in-lavv to Lucius Vetus; but an opportunity for 
giving scope to his savage purpose was administered by a 
treedrnan of Vetus, named Fortunatus, who, having embezzled 
bis patron’s property, turned accuser : having united with 
him in the plc^ Ckuulius Demiaims, who for his crimes in 
Asia was put in chains by Vetus, proconsul there ; but was 
now released by Nero, in recompense for this accusation. 
'I'lio accused, wlien informed* of this, and that his frecdinan 
and himself were permitted to arraign each other on a footing' 
of equality, retired to his seat near Foniiiie ; when a guard of 
soldiers secretly li«set him. With him was his daughter, 
who, in addition to the danger tliat now loured, had been 
siiflering agonies of grief ever since she beheld the assassins 
sent to butcher Plautus her husband j and, as she had claspeil 
\iis gory neck, she preserved the garments stained by liis 
olood,— a widow, devoted to unrelenting grief, and declining 
all nutriment, bcjmnd what was necessary to keep her alive 

* Barium, the modem I^ri. 

* For the death of Uubelliua Phiutua, see Annals, xiv. 58. 69 
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l'})on this occasion, at the instance ot her fatlior, she travclli d 
to Naples ; and, since slio was denied access to Nero, she; 
besieged his gates, and besouglit him ‘‘ to hear an ^innocent 
man, and not saci’itice his former colleague in the cunsub 
ship ‘ to his froedman sometimes imploring him in the 
j)iercing tones of woman’s grief, — sometimes overstep])ing the 
modesty of her sex, and assailing him i^i t^cents (ff bitter 
reproach, — till the emperor convinced her tliat he was alike 
impregnable to supplication and remonstrance. 

11. Hence she informed her father, ‘Uhat ITe must banish 
all hope, and meet liis fate in the best way he could.” Tidings 
at the same time arrived, that the senate was liastcning his 
trial, and proceeding to a sentence of extreme severity.” 
'J'herc wore some who persuaded him to becpieath to Nero 
tlie bulk of liis fortune, as the best expedient “ to secure to 
his grandchildren the remainder:” but, spurring this pro- 
posal, lest he should cast a stain upon a life spent in a 
manner verging upon ancient liberty, by closing ii with an 
act of servility, he distributed a^nougst his domestics all his 
ready money, with orders, “ to appropriate to themselves 
everything portable ; and that three couches only should be 
reserved for the funci'al rites.” They then opened their veins 
in the same chamber, with the same knife ; and, each being 
covered with one garment only, and that from regard to 
modesty, they were without delay conveyed into baths ; the 
father’s eyes fixed upon liis daughter, the giandmother’s 
upon her grandaughter, and hers upon both : each praying 
with rival earnestness for a quick and easy passage of the 
soul, and to leave the others still alive, though soon to follow. 
^\nd fate observed the order of nature; for life was first 
extinguished in the elder, and then in her who w^as yet in its 
early stage. They w'dl’o arraigned after their burial ; and it 
was decreed that they should be punished according to 
ancient precedent.” Nero interposed, granting them uncou- 
ti’ollcd o})tion of death : such were the mockeries that were 
superaddod after the murders \vere consummated. 

12. Publius Gallus, a Roman knight, who had been in- 
timate with Fenius Rufus, ^ and not unacquainted with V«»tus, 

* Nero and Antiatius Vetus were joint couaula, a.u.c. 808. 
Annals, xiii. 11. 

For Fenius Rufus, see Annais, xv. 60, 68. 
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was, therefore, prohibited fire and water. To the freodnian 
and acciiKer, in recompense of the service, a place in the 
theatre was assigned ainongat the tribunes’ runners. And as 
tlic nanib April was changed into that of Nero/ so was May 
into that of Claiulius, and June into that of Gerrnanicus : 
(Jornelius Oriitus, on whose motion these alterations were 
made, ([eclared,,^ that he had proposed superseding the name 
of June, because fwo of the Junii Torquati,- executed for 
treason, had rendered that name inauspicious.’* 

13. This yo.xr, stained with so many acts of tyranny and 
blood, was by the gods also branded with storms and pesti* 
lenccs. By a whirlwind the country of Campania was ravaged, 
villages were overturned, plantations torn up, the fruits of 
the earth scattered. Its violence extended as far as the 
neiglibourhood of the city of Rome, in which a tenable pesti- 
lence was sweeping away every living thing, without any dis- 
cernible derangement of the atmosphere, though the houses 
were filled wUh dead and the streets with funerals. Neither 
sex nor age was exempt from^ danger; bondmen and free wei*o 
snatched off indiscriminately, amidst the waxiling of wives and 
children ; who, whilst they "were yet attending and lamenting 
tliom, were themselves seized, and frequently burnt on the 
same funeral pile. Knights and senators, though they were 
tarried off in common with the inferior orders, were yet less 
lamented m their deaths, from the consideration that, by 
falling in a mortality which spared none, they did but ])rc- 
vent the cruelty of the prince. The same year levies w'ere 
made through Niu’bon Gaul, Africa, and Asia, for recruiting 
the legions in Illyincum, from which all who were debilitated 
by years or sickness w'ere discharged. To the inhabitantii 
of Lyons, to solace them for their late calamity by fire,^ the 
emperor presented four thousand great sesterces, to rejmir 
the damages of their city, — a sum which they had for- 
nua ly presented to Rome, during a time of distraction and 
calamity. 

14. In the consulship of Gaius Suetonius and Lucius 

’ Sea Annalij. xv, 74. 

The two Torquati were, Silanus Torqiiatus (Annals, xv. 35) and 
Lucius Torquatus (this book, c. 9). 

^ by this fire, in one night Lugd'jinum (now the city of Lyon.s) ^\ as 
rcdiiced to ashes. Seneca says — ** Una nox fuit inter urbem maximain 
et iiuliain.” See Epist. xcL 
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relesiiuis, Aiitistius Sosiamis, who was puuislied, nfi I have 
related,* with exile, for defamatory verses composed upon 
Nero, becoming apprised of the honours paid to informers, 
and of the emperor’s propensity to acts of blood, and being 
withal a man of a restless spirit, and prompt in laying hold 
of opportunities, formed a friendship, based on the similitude 
of their lot, with Pammenes, an exile of the«amo place, cele- 
brated for his skill in the arts of the ChSldeans, and on that 
account connected in friendship with many. Concluding that 
it was not for nothing that so many niessengefs went to him, 
and so many consultations vyere had with him, he learnt also 
that from Publius Anteius a yearly stipend was allowed him : 
nor was it unknown to Sosianus that Anteius was reganlo<l 
with jealousy by Nero for the attiichment of Agrippina to 
liim ; that his opulence was eminently calculated to stimulate 
the rapacity of the prince, and that to this ca^se multitudes 
owed their destruction. Having therefore interci pted letters 
from Anteius, and even stolen the papers conbiining the cal- 
culati<m of his nativity, and tl^e future events of his life, 
which wore secretly kept in the custody of Pammenes : and 
having also found out the scheme of the birth and fortune of 
Ostoriiis Scapula,* he wrote to the emperor, “ that if he could 
obtain a short intermission of banishment, ho would bring 
him intelligence of mighty import, and materially affecting 
liis safety; for Anteius and Ostorius were meditating attcrnj)ts 
upon the state, and diving into their own and Caesar’s desti^ 3 ^” 
1 mmediately light galleys were despatched, and Sosianus com 
veyed with expedition to Rome; where, when his disclosures 
were known, Anteius and Ostorius were considered rather in 
the light of men already condemned, than defendants in a 
prosccplion: insomuch that no one w^ould witness the execu- 
tion of AiHeiiis’s will,* till Tigellimis authorized it. Anteius 
was previously warned not to obstruct the validity of bis will, 
when he took poison; but impatient at the slowness of its 
operation, accelerated his death by opening bis veins. 

15. Ostorius was then at an estate of his in a rennde 
quarter of Italy, on the borders of Liguria ; thither a cen- 
turion was sent with orders to dispatch him. 'I’he motive for 


* See Annalrt. xiv. 48, 49. 

^ For Ostorius Scapula, see Annals, xii. 31 ; xiv. 48. He had com* 
maiided in Britain witli great reputation. 
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such precipitation was founded on tlic following considera- 
tions : Ostonus was a man of high military renown ; hati 
earned a civic crown in Biitain ; possessed prodigious bodily 
sti'cngth/and ex ti’aord inary experience in war: Nero tlierc- 
foro, who was always timorous, and whose fears were excited 
to the utmost by the recently detected conspiracy, was appre- 
hensive of an attack from him. The centurion accordingly, 
having beset every \vay of escape from the villa, accpiainted 
Ostoi-iiis with his orders from the emperor. Ostorius turiuid 
against himself the bravery so often displayed against the 
foe ; Jind seeing that from his veins, though completely 
sev(ired, there liowed but little blood, availed himself of the 
assistance of a slave so far as to make him hold out a poniard 
iirmly ; he then pressed his right hand towards him, and at 
the same time bounding forward, received tlie weapon in 
his throat. » 

IG. Even if I were describing* foreign wars, and deaths 
encountered <iu defence of the commonwealth, still if they 
were attended with so unvarying an uniformity of circum- 
stances, I should be surfeited with the task myself, and should 
expect to tire the patience of others, who would turn away 
from the long and melancholy catalogue of deaths, however 
honoiu'ahly incurred by their countrymen. But in the case 
before us, the mind is fatigued and oppressed with sorrow at 
the contemplation of passive servility, and such a torrent of 
blood poured forth in time of peace. The only indulgence I 
would crave of my readers is, that they will pardon me for 
deigning to mention the fate of men who yielded up their 
lixT^s so tamely. It was the wrath of heaven against the 
Boman state; the effects of which it is impossible to descriho 
at once, and then leave the subject, as in the case of armies 
overtlirown, or cities captured. Let it^ be granted as a boon 
to the posterity of those illustrious men, that as in respect of 
l)urial tliey are distinguished from the common herd by their 
funeral obsequies, so likewise in the narrative of their deatlis 
they may receive atid retain a distinct and' separate place in 
Ihe records of history. 

17. Kor within a few days Annoeus Mela, Cerialis Anicius, 
Bufiiis ('rispimis, and Gains Petronius, were put to death in 
one troop. Mela and Grispinus were NoruKin knights, nuikiug 
N\ It’ll .Miuiitors: the latter had boon once captain of the picC 
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torian guards, and presented witli consular oruaiuents, hni 
lately banished, as an accoinplico in the conspiracy, into 
Sardinia*^ whore, upon notice that he was doomed to die, Im 
slew himself. Mela, who \vas own brother to CaMio^ and 
Seneca, had forborne suing for the great offices of state, from 
a wayward ambition, tliat a Roman knight rniglit be equal in 
influence with men of consular dignity : he ^so thoi^ghtthat 
to act as procurator to the prince, in thc^ ministration of his 
revenues, was a shorter way to wealth. lie was also the 
father of Lucan ; a vast accession to his fame*: but .after the 
fate of bis son, while rigorously looking up his effects, he 
raised an accuser, in the person of Fabius Ilomanus, one of 
Lucan’s intimate friends. He feigned, “that the father and 
son were equally cognisant of the conspiracy,” counterfeiting 
letters to this ])iirport in the hand of Luoan ; on their perusal, 
Nero, who was ravenous for his wealth,^ orde^^d tliem to bo 
carried to the accused. Mela opened his veins, a mode of 
death adopted at that time with the utmost iilacrity, after 
having made a hasty will, in whjch he bequeathed to Tigel* 
linus and liis somin-law, Cossutianus Capito, an immense sum 
of inoiioy, to secure the remainder. It is added that, com- 
plaining in his will of the injustice of his doom, he wrote “that 
he died guiltless of every crime deserving death ; and yet 
llufiiis Giispinus and Anicius Cerialis, bitter enemies of the 
prince, were suffered to live.’* But this was believed to bo a 
fictioti, to justify the execution of Crispinus already slain, 
and nf Cerialis, who was marked out for death ; nor indeed 
was it long ere he became his own executioner, but with less 
commiseration than the rest ; because it was remembered that 
.he hiid disclosed a conspiracy to Caligula. 

18.* Concerning Cains Petronius^ some few particulars 
must be recapitulate^i. He passed his day in sleep, the night 
iu visits and diversions : as others by industry, so Petronius 

* See Annals, xi. 1 ; xv. 71. 

8 For Gallio, the brciiher of Seneca, see Annals, xt. 72. 

* Juvenal allutles to Lucan’s wealth in the words, — 

Contentns fama jaceat Lucanus in hortia 
Marmoreis.” — Sat. vii. 79. 

* This is the writer whom Pope has celebrated in the Essay on 
Criticism : — 

“ Fancy and ait in gay Petronius please, 

Tlie scholar’s learning, with the courtier’s ease.* 
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was raised into notice by indolence. Nor was he considered 
a debauchee and prodigal, like most of those who exhaust 
tlieir substance, but he wiis curious and refined in his luxury; 
and the more of laxity and a certain recklessness his words 
and actions exhibited, the better they were received, as 
wearing the a[)pcai-ance of undisguised nature. However, as 
jn-oconsUvl of Bithynia, and afterwards as consul, he showed 
himself possessed of' vigour, and equal to the transaction of 
a flairs: but forthwith relapsing into vices, or the aflectation of 
vices, he was enrolled among the few intimate companions of 
Nero, who looked uj.) to him as a decisive authority in matters 
of taste, esteeming nothing elegant or delicately luxurioiis 
which had not been commended to him on the judgment of 
Peh’onius. Hence the hate of Tigellinus, who regarded him 
as liis rival; and in the science of pleasures his su])erior. Ho 
had therefore recourse to the cruelty of the prince, a jijission 
to which all his other depmved appetites gave place, laying 
to the chargo of Petronius an intimacy which Sca?vinns;‘ 
having seduced one of his skives to accuse his master, ])re- 
( liuled him from all defence, and haled away to prison most 
of his domestics. 

19 . Nero happened nt that time to bo upon the road to 
Cempania, and Petronius having accompanied him as far as 
Cuina, was iliere apprehended. He determined not to iinger 
in suspense between hope and fear; and yet did not force out 
life by one violent effort ; but ordering his veins to be opened, 
liad them bound again ; then opened them afresh, as incli- 
nation prompted ; addressing his friends, but not in serious 
mood, or with the view of gaining the praise of fortitude ; 
and listened to them while they recited, not anything relating 
to the soul’s immortality, or the opinions of philosoplierii, but 
elegant poems and smooth verses. Some of his slaves he 
lewardcd with presents; others he whipped; he also feasted, 
and took a nap, so that his death, though compulsory, had all 
the appearance of being natural. Neitlier in his will did be 
Hatter Nero or Tigellinus, or any other of those in power, as 
most of those did who perished in this way, but wrote a 
detailed account of the horrid practices of tko prince, specify- 
ing his pathics and harlots, and all his monstrous debaucheries, 

‘ This was Scseviuus the conspirator, for whom see Annals, xv. 49, 
54 , 
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and scaling it sent it to Nero; he then broke the signet, tliat 
it miglit not be employed thereafter to fabricate evidence 
aflccting the safety of aii}^ one. 

20. While Xero was perplexed with doubts as to *the means 

by which tlie nature of his nocturnal doings was divulged, his 
suspicion alighted on Silia, who was not unknown, by reason 
of her mari’iage with a senator; had hecu ^nadc pijvy to ;ill 
his dohaTiclieries ; and was particularly intTinate with retrot)ins. 
Ae.cordingly, as having blabbed what she had seen and under- 
gone, she was driven into banishment: a sacvitice this to bis 
own ])ersonal hate. To the animosity of Tigellinus he snr- 
1 ‘cndered Numicius 'fliermus, who had been praetor ; becauKo 
a froedman of Tlienniis had throwui out some criminal ini- 
putati(.ns upon Tigellinus, which the freedman himself ex- 
piated by the torture of the rack, and his guiltless ])atron by 
deatli. • 

21. After shedding the blood of so many men of eminence, 
Nero at length conceived a burning passion t<i extirpate vir- 
tue herself, by putting to dcatii Thrasea Psetus and Bareas 
Soranus; both of whom had incurred his fierce displeasure 
long ago: but Thrasea had furnished him with additi<»nal 
motives to hostility, by going out of the senate when tin* 
(picstion relative to Agrippina was put, as I have recorded ■} 
by not giving the aid and countenance ho ought at the Juve- 
nalian sports ; and this offence produced a deeper impression 
because the same Thrasea had performed in the liabit of a 
tragedian at the games of the Cestus, instituted by Autenor 
the Trojan, at Patavium, his native place : also on the day 
Antistius tlie prajtor w^as being condemned to die for lampoou- 

. ing Nero, he proposed a mifigated sentence, and carried ii;^ 
and having purposely absented himself on the occasion of de- 
creeing divine hoiioitrs to Poppma, he was not present at her 
funeral. These impressions Gapito Cossutiamis'^ would not 
suffer to be effaced; for besides that he had a mind iinpc^tu- 
ously prone to flagitious acts, he w^as exasperated against 
Tlnasea because he had been convicted in consequence of the 
j)()wcrful aid be rendered the deputies of Cilicia in their 
secution of him for peculation. 

* Annals, xir. 12. * See Annal.s, xiv. 48. 

•* Foi Cobsutianus Capito, a man of infamous chai Jictcr, see Annuls, 
xiii. 38. 
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22. Ill addition to these, he further kid to his charii^e that 
‘‘ he had avoided the establislied practice of renewing the oatli 
at the beginning of the year: tliat he had absontod himself 
from the Ceremony of making vows for the preservation of the 
prince, though he was invested with the Quindecimviral priest- 
hood : ho had never made oblations for the safety of tlie 
[.rince, i\or for hk heavenly voice ; that he who had formerly 
l)een so assiduous diid indefatigable, who was wont to put 
himself forward as a promoter or opponent of every trivial 
motion, had not entered the senate for three years :uid lliat 
in a very recent instance, when the fathers assembled with snob 
eagerness to repress Silaniisand Vetus, he preferred attending 
to the afTairs of his clients. That this conduct amounted to 
revolt and sedition; and if there were many who dared to do 
the vsame, tliere would be a civil war. As formerly, in the 
case of Cains (^yesar and Marcus Cato, so now, said he. this 
city, ever longing for dissension, resounds >with tlie names of 
you, Noi’o, an(^l, Thrasea; and he has his followei’s, or rnther 
body-guards, who have not aj^.yet attained to his forwardness 
of language, but ape his modes and mien, austere and sour in 
their deportment, in order to upbraid you for licentiousness. 
4'bis is the only man who neglects to give honour to the gods 
in regard of your safety and your accomplishments. Crant 
that he is contemptuously indifferent about the pi’osperity 
of the j)rince : yet is not his malice satiated by his grief and 
distresses? It was in the same spirit that he believed not in 
t he deitication of Poppma, and omitted to swear to observe the 
acts of the deified Augustus and the deified J ulius. He despises 
the rites of religion, and sets at nought the laws. The journals 
of the RomaH people are read tliroughout the provinces and 
ai-mios with more intense interest, in order to leani ‘what 
ddirasea has not done. Either let ii^ adopt those prin- 
ciples of his, if they are prefemhle, or let the champion 
;md adviser of a revolutionary party be removed. It was the 
tsiime odious set that gave birth to the Tuheros^ and Favouii, 
ujines unpalatable even to the ancient republic. Under 


’ 'I’hi asen, waH forbi<l(leii the presence of the emperor, a.tt.c. 81 6, (See 
l)oi/k XV. 25.) From that time it does not appear that he entered the 
senate. 

^ For Tiihem, see Cicero, pro Mureiiil. Me was a philosojdier of the 
JStoic 3ch(^ol, and a contemporary of the Gracchi. 
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the iniisk of liberty, thc}^ aim at tlie subversion of govern- 
ment; and should they succeed, they will then attack liberty 
liersclf. In vain have 3^11 banished Cassius, if you shall sidfer 
the imitators of the llriiti to gather numbers and*strength. 
lijistly, write nothing yourself to the senate abo\it Thrasea, let 
the senate adjudicate upon liis case, and leave the senate t(» 
oui' management.” JN’ero encouraging Cossi^tianus yi his de- 
signs, gave additional iinpnlse to a mind already eager for 
action from the promptings of resentment; and appointed 
Mai-cellus Eprius, a man of keen eloquence, to assist him in 
tlio business. 

23. Tile task of aeeu.sing Bareas Soi’anus was already 
claimed Viy Ostorius Sabinus, a Homan knight, after the re- 
turn of Jkxreas from the proconsular .government of 7 \sia, in 
whi(‘h his justice and energy aggravated the otfcnce he had 
given to the prince; as well as tiiJit he had exerted himself in 
opening the port of Ephesws, and left unpunished tlie eilurts 
of the citizens of Pergamus lu preventing AoraUis, a fretalmaii 
of Ctesurs, from removing thei» statues ami pictures.* Hut 
the ostensible subject of the charge was, “ his friendship with 
Piautusy' and sinister practices with the view of inducing the 
province to revolt,” The juncture chosen for their condem- 
nation was the arrival of Tiridates to receive the crown of 
Armenia; in order that while the people were gossij)ing shout 
foreign matters, a domestic atrocity might pass unnoticed; or 
else it was to make a display of the greatness of the imperial 
power, hy the execution of illustrious men, under tlie idea 
that it was a regal feat. 

24. Accordingly, when the city emptied itself to receive 
the emperor/ and to gaze 011 a foreign king, Thrasea bin I 
ordciTj not to appear; his spirit, iiowever, sank not, but be 
coin]>osed a memoriJll to Nero, requmng to know the ali<;- 
gatioiis against him; and averring that he would clear himself, 
wei'o he apprised of the charges, and had an opportunity nf 
refutation.” Nero received the memorial with eageruess, 
hoping that Thrasea, under the influence of terror, had 

' Acrutus has been mentioned as a person sent into Asia, to plunder 
the cities of their statues. Annuls, xv. 45. 

^ Rulu'.llius Plautus, for whom see Annals, siv. 57, 59. 

* Nero was on his return from Campania. 



written what might magnify the glory of the prince, and 
tarnish his own fair fame ; but finding himself disappointed, 
he played the coward liimself, and dreading the countenance, 
the high nearing, and independent spirit of a guiltless man, 
ho ordered the senate to be summoned. 

25 , Thrasea then consulted with his nearest friends, whether 
he shoulfi attempt a defence, or treat the cliarge with disdain. 
They were divided ih the advice they gave : those who coun- 
selled him to enter the senate, said, tliey had no apprehen- 
sion of his qm^iling; they were sure nothing would escape 
him hut what would increase his glory. It belonged to the 
timorous and spiritless to fling a veil of privacy over their 
last moments ; the people should be allowed to look upon the 
spectacle of a man going forth to meet death; the senate 
should hear his words, transcending human energy, and 
seeming as though they issued from the lips of some divinity. 
The very miracle of the thing mi^^it work relcntings even in 
Nero; but if ihc should stand firm in his cruelty, yet doubt- 
less an honourable death would be remembered by posterity 
far more reverentially than the timorous conduct of those who 
perished in silence. 

26. Those, on the contrary, who were for his waiting the 
issue at homo, concurred in the merit ascribed to Thrasea ; 
but observed, ‘Hhat mockeries and insults awaited him; it 
wore better not to have his ears assailed v/ith invectives and 
reproaches. Not only were Cossutianus and Eprius forward 
in villany ; there were others beside, who perhaps would 
assault him with their hands and weapons, to gratify the 
brutality of Nero ; while even the good would be constrained 
by fear to follow their examplo. Rather should ho spare the 
senate, of which ho had ever been an ornament, the infatny of 
such ail outrage; and leave unproved what would have been 
the decree of the fathers on seeing Tln-asea before them 
uiTiiigncd as a criminal. Any scheme with the object of 
touching the heart of Nero with shame for his atrocities must 
prove abortive; much more ground was there for fearing lest 
lie should vent his fury upon his wife, his family, and all 
his other pledges of affection. For these reasons, therefore, 
having never swerved from his integrity, or brought a stain 
upon his honour, he should he content to dik> with the renown 
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enjoyed by those in whose footsteps he hn,d trodden, and 
whose pursuits he i)iid emulated in life.” lUisticus Arulenus,^a 
young man of fiery spirit, was present at this consultation, and 
from an ardent passion for fame, offered to interpose*hia yetc 
to the decree of the senate, for he was tribune of the people. 
Thrasca restrained his impetuosity, and cautioned him against 
an opposition “useless and unavailing to the accu&^d, and 
fatal to its author : as for Inmself, he had* ])assed the best of 
his days, and must not now abandon the post which he Imd 
kept through life. Arulenus had but just entered upon the 
career of office, and had not committed himself as to his 
future proceedings. Deeply and cautiously should he weigh 
beforehand what patli he would pursue in the discharge of 
public duties at a time like the present." However, lie 
reserved it as matter for his own private consideration, 
whether he ought to appear in the senate. • 

27. But lo, ou the next ^ay two prastoriau cohorts under 
arms environed the temple of Venus Genetrix ; ^ number of 
men in plain clothes, but openly armed with swords, had 
beset the entrance of the senate ; and throughout the great 
squares, and several temples, were posted bands of soldiers : 
and through the midst of this terrific and menacing array, the 
senators passed to their assembly ; where an address from tluj 
prince >vas read by his quajstor. Without accusing any imli- 
vidual by name, he charged the fathers generally with ahan- 
doning their public functions, and setting au example which 
liad led the llomau knights into sloth and inaction. And 
what ground was there for wonder that there was no attend- 
ance from remote provinces, when most of them having obtained 
the consulate and priesthoods, ‘preferred devoting their talents 
to the embellishment of their gardens ? ” This furnished a 
weapon iis it were for*the accusers, which they clutched with 
avidity. 

28. CossutiaiiuB taking the lead, Marcel! us followed with 
increased vehemence, exclaimintr, “ that the very existence of 
the commonwealth was jeo[)arded ; that the clemency of the 
sovereign was checked by the contumacy of subordinates. 
That hitherto the fathers had cai-ried their forbearance to 
excess, in allowing such persons to escape punishment, as 

I Anilenus Rueticus was put to death by Domitiau, a.d. 94. So* 
Life of Agricola, c. 11. 
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Thiasca,^ who had renounced his allogianco ; his son-in-law 
Holvidiiis PrisciiSj^ wiio was possessea with the same mania; 
togetijcr with Paconius Agrippinus/ who inherited hisfatlicrs 
detestation of princes; and Curtius Moutauiis/ the author 
ot verses of an odious description. That he should make it 
matter of charge that he missed a man of consular rank in 
the senate ; wli<^ was also a priest, but absented himself trorn 
the ceremony of making vows; who was a citizen, but de- 
clined the annual oatli: w’cre it not that, tram})ling upon all 
the civil and sacred institutions of our ancestors, Thrasea laid 
avowedly put on the character of a traitor and enemy. Ti.> 
make sliort of the matter, accustomed as lie has been to act 
the part of a senator, and 801*6611 the calumniators of tlie 
prince, let him come and give his opinion as to what reforms 
and changes he would have: more cndiirahle would it he to 
liear him vituperating particular measures, than to have liiin 
coiulonining the whole system ,hy sullen silence. Was it 
peace throughout the round woVld, or victories achieved by 
our armies without loss, t|io.t excited his displeasure'/ A 
man who mourned over the public prosperity ; who would 
have the courts, the theatres, the temples deserted, and 
threatened to banish himself from his country, they should 
never allow to accomplish the objects of his unprincipled 
ambition. These their decrees, their magistrates, and the 
city of Home itself, w^ere to him as though they were not. 
He ought to sever by death his connexion witli a state, all 
aUectioii for which lie had long renounced, and whose very 
sight ho now loathed,” 

1^9. While these and similar remarks flashed from tlie lips 
of ^larcellus, with correspondfng tones of voice, cx[)rossion 
of countenance and looks, for he was naturally sie:*n and 
monacing, the senate no longer felt tlait sadness which they 
had so often experienced, and which had become familiar to 

' Juvenal allu(le^^ to the republican principles of Thrasea and hie 
eon -in-law llelvidius, in the passage — 

“ Quale coronati Thrasea Tlclvidiusque bibebant 
Brutoruui et Cas.si natalibns.” — Sat. v. 3t>. 

* t\)r more of llelvidius Priscus, see History, book iv. 5; and tin- 
1, ife of A'jjricola, c. 2. 

^ Marcus Paconius, the father of Paconins Agrippinas, was cruelb 
put to deatli by Tiberius. See Suet, in Tib. bl. 

* Pur more of Curtius Moiitanus, see History, iv. 40, 42. 
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them from tiie froqnoiicy of perils; but a s(;ii.s;itioi\ of uu- 
wonted and deeper dread came over them, seeing as they did 
before them the hands and weapons of the soldiery; at the 
same time the venerable form of Thrasea presented itself to 
tbeir imagination : there were some too who wore tum^bed 
with compassion for ilelvidius, who was about to sulfor 
through a connexion which involved no miiifc. Aud^thonght 
they, what eh.irge conld he hrongVit against Agi-ippinus, save 
the unha[)py tato of his father? for ho, too, equally immeent 
as his son, had iallcn a victim to the ferocfty of 'riherius. 
Ihit as for Moiiiaiins, who was a moral young man, and 
wlioso p<H‘ms wei*e not of a scnrrilous character, ho was 
driven from his <}oimtry snnply because he had put thrth a 
specimen of his talent.” 

30. But in the meantime Ostorius Sahinns, the accuser of 
Soraims, entered the senate, and proceeded to ojuirge him with 
‘•his frieiidslii[) for liuhcllhis Plautus; with having adminis- 
tered his pi’ocoiisulate of Asia with a view to ])t)pularity, and 
with consulting Ids own private objects rather than the public 
heneftt; encouraging disaffection in the various communities.” 
These were old affairs; but a charge of recent date involved 
the daughter in the father’s peril: it was, “ that she had dis- 
tributed sums of money among the magi.” Siicdi was the fiict, 
it must he admitted; but it arose from the filial piety of Sor- 
vilia, for that was her name, who out of afiection for her 
[larent, and with the simplicity natural to so young a crea- 
hire, had merely consulted them “on the stxfcty of tlui family: 
whetlier Nei'o wcadd bo disposed to mercy, and whether the 
investigation before the senate would issue in anything of a 
fonnidalile nature.” AccorJiiigly she was summoned befure 
the sfnatc, and the two parties were stationed on opjiosire 
sides before the judginent-seat of the consuls: the father, far 
a<lvaneod in years; the daughter, not yet twenty, widowed, 
and desolate; her husband, Pollio, having been recently 
banished. And so oppressed was she with the thonglit of 
having added to her father’s dangers, that she conld not even 
lo(.)k towards him. 

ill. ’Phe accuser then questioned her, “whether she had 
not sold her bridal ornaments, ami even the chain off lu r 
neck, to raise money for the pei*formance of magic rites?” At 
she fell prosti-ate upon tiie floor, and continued fora long 
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time bathed in tears and speechless: afterwards, embracing 
the altar and its appendages, she said, ‘‘ I have prayed to no 
malignant deities : I have used no spells : nor did I seek 
aught b;y my unhappy prayers than that you, Csesar, and you, 
fathers, would preserve this best of fathers unharmed. With 
this view I gave up my jewels, my raiment, and the orna- 
ments belonging to my station ; as I would have given up my 
blood and life had'^they required them. To those men, till 
then unknown to me, it belongs to declare whose ministers 
they are, and what mysteries they use ; the prince’s name was 
never uttered by me except among the gods. Yet to all this 
proceeding of mine, whatever it were, my most unhappy 
father is a stranger ; and if it is a crime, I alone am the 
delinquent.” 

32. Soranus, whije she was yet speaking, caught up her 
words, and crjed with earnestness, that his daughter went 
not with him to the province ; sijch was her tender age she 
could not have been acquainted with Plautus. She was not 
implicated in the charges against her husband ; he implored 
them, that as her only crime was too much piety, they would 
separate her case from h-is ; but as for himself, he would sub- 
mit to whatever fate awaited him.” At the same time he 
sprang forward to embrace his daughter, who flew to meet 
him ; but the consular lictors stepped between and prevented 
them. The witnesses were then heard ; and the indignation 
excited by the appearance of Publius Egnatius’ as a witness, 
equalled the sympathy kindled by the barbarity of the accu- 
sation. Eguatius was a client of Soranus, but now bribed to 
crush his friend. He professed to be a follower of the Stoic 
sect, and in his exterior and language had learnt to exhibit 
the semblance of virtue, but in his heart was perfidio^is and 
crafty, hiding beneath his superficial ^virtues the vices of 
avarice and lust. And when his latent depravity was drawn 
out by the power of money, he afforded a warning that, as we 
guard against men who are wrapped in villany and contami- 
nated with notorious vices, so must we guard against those 

^ Eguatius, the professor of the Stoic philosophy, who appears ai a 
wituess against Bareas Soranus, is mentioned by Juvenal : — 

** Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 

Discipulumque senez.” — Sat iii. 116. 

See History, fcook iv. 10. 
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who wear a fair but false appearance of virtuous pursuits, and 
are capable of betraying friendship. 

33. The same day however furnished a bright example of 

virtue iti the person of Cassius Asclepiodotiis, a nian conspi- 
cuous among the Bithynians for the extent of his wealth, who 
continued to treat Soramis in the decline with the same ro- 
sy *ect he had constantly shown him in th# mcridvan of his 
fortune : the consecyuence was, that he ftas stripped of all his 
property, and driven into exile : thus exemydifying the indif- 
ference of the gods towards patterns of virtue and of vice. 
Thrasea, Soranuo, and Servilia were indulged with the choice 
of their mode of death : Helvidius and Paconius were banished 
from Italy : Moutauus, for the sake of his father, was par- 
doned, with a proviso, ‘‘ that he should never be admitted to 
any office in the state.” To Eprius and Oossutianus was de- 
creed a reward of five thousand groat soste^jees, to Ostoriiis 
twelve hundred great sestterces, with the ornaments of the 
qusestorship. * * 

34. The quoestor of the coniml was then, on the approacli 
of evening, despatched to Thrasea, who was in his garden. 
He was surrounded by numerous parties of illustrious men and 
women ; but was chiefly attentive to Demetrius/ a professor 
of the Cynic school. With this philosopher, as far as could 
be conjectured by the intenseness of his looks, and by certain 
words, which when they happened to raise their voices were 
overheard, he was reasoning and inquiring about the nature 
of the soul, and its disjunction from the body, when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of Domitius Csecilianus, one of his 
most intimate friends, who informed him of what the seriate 
had decreed. When nponibhese sad tidings the wliole com- 
pany# melted into passionate lamentations and tears, Thrasea 
pressed them to hasten away, and not involve themselves in 
clanger because he was condemned to die.” And as Arria* his 
wife essayed to emulate the example of her mother, and to 

* Demetrius is praised by Seneca, not merely as a philosopher, but as 
a man of consummate virtue. (Do Beneficiis, lib. vii. 8.) In another 
place he calls him emphatically, not the teacher, but the witness uf 
truth : “ Non pr.Tceptor veri, sed testis.” — Kpist. xx. 

* Arria, his wife, was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, who, in 
the reign of Claudius, a.U.O. 795, plunged a dagger in her own biea.^t, 
t<j give lier husband Cseclna Paitua an example of undaunted couiaga 
See the Life of Agricola, o 2. 
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share his faio with her husband, he besought her ‘^U) pi-esorve 
her life, nor deprive their common daughter of her only re* 
maining refuge.*’ 

35. Heathen went forth into a portico, and there the quae- 
stor found him in a frame of mind approaching to exultation, 
as he had learned that his son-in-law Helvidius was only 
banished, from It^ly. Then having received the decree of the 
senate, he took Helfidius and Demetrius into (lis chamber, 
and stretching out both his arms, when the blood begun to 
flow he called the qiisestor to him, and sprinkling it upon the 
floor, he said, Let us make a libation to Jove the Deliverer, 
flehold, young man, and may the gods avert the omen, but 
you are fallen uj)on such times that it may be useful to fortify 
your mind by examples of unflinching firmness.” Afterwards 
suffering violent torture from ,,the slow approach of deiith, 
turning to Deqmtrius^ ^ * 

* The remainder of this book, cbntai|.iing the transactions of the last 
two years of Nero, and hia miserable death, is lost 
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Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, Poems of. Edited, with 
Critical and Historical Notes and Memoirs, by Robert Boll. Small post 
Hvo. 3.S. Bd. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a Memoir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index to all 
the Poems, and a Selection of Explanatory Notes by Henry G. Bohn. Illns. 
tratod with 120 Wood Engravings by Thompson, Williams, O. Smith, and 
Linton, from Drawings by W. Harvoy. 2 vols. small pest Hvo. 3.s. 6d, each. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited, with copious Notes, by Robert 

Carruthers. 2 vols. with iiumeruu.s Illustrations, small post Hvo. 10s. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. With Introduction and Notes 

by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. -Illnstmted by the entire Scries of Flaxman's 
Designs. 2 vols. small post Svo. 6.s. each. 
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Sheridan’s Dramatic Works. Complete. With Life by G. G. S., 

and Portrait, after ttoynolds. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6tl. 

Shakespeare. Dramatic Works. Edited by H. W. Singer. With 

a Life of Shakespeare by W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldino Edition of 
the. Poets. In 10 vols. leap. 8vo. eloth, 2s. (id. each. 

Plays and Poems. With Notes and Life by Charles Knight. 

Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket Volume Ecfitioii. Comprising all his Plays and Poems. 

Edited from the First Folio Edition by T. Koifjrhtley. 13 vols. royal 32u)o. in 
a cloth box, price 21s. 

Critical Essays on r the Plays. By W. W. Lloyd. Uniform 

W'ith Singer’s Edition of Shakespeare, 2s. Cd. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. By Bernhard ten Brink. Trans- 

lated by Julia Franklin. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. The History and Character of 
Shakespeare’s riay.s. lly Dr. Hermann Ulriei. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo.‘ 3.s. (id. each. 

Shakespeare: A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph. D., 

LL.D. Ti’auslated<)y L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post 8vo. 5.s. 

Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. Edited by T. 

Ashe. Sm. post 8yo. 3s. 6d. ' 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Charaqters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Sm. post 8vo. Ls. 

Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Heroines. Sm. post 8vo. 36*. Gd. 

Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. With Notes, together with the Extracts from the (larriok 
Plays. Siu. post 8vo. 3.s. Gd. 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, taken down from 

oral recitation, and transcribed from private manuscripts, rare Iwoadsidos, 
and scarce publications. Edited by Robert Bell. Sm. i)()8t 8vo. 3.s. Gd. 

Percy’s Eeliques of Ancient English Poetry. Collected by Thomas 
Percy, Lord Bishop of Droraoro. With an Ess^iy on Ancient Minstrebs, and a 
Glossary. A new edition by J. V. Prichard, A.M. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 7s. 

English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and arranged, with 
a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S. Waddington. 2nd editiu|»i, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. ^ 

English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. Selected and arranged by 

S. Waddington. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Od. 


Who Wrote It? A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations in 

the English Language, tth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Bohn’s Dictionary of Quotations from the English Poets, arranged 

according to subjects. 1th edition. Post 8vo. Gs, 
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New Editions, fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THE 

BRITISH POETS. 

‘This excellent edition of the English classics, %ith theif complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, aro something very dineront from the olioap yolumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’— St. .Tomes’s Gazette. 

* An excellent aeries. Small, handy, and complete.*— Saturday Beview. 


Akenside. Edited by llev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Ilossetti. 
*Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols, ^ 

Campbell. Edited by his son un- 
law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. Allingham. • 

Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 voh. 
Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols. 

*^Colerldge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. • 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. B. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Falconer. Edited By the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 

Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. 

*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 

Grosart. 

^Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 vols. 

*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 


Kirke White. Edited by J. Potter 

Briscoe. [Prepartngi. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

3 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Meftoir by John Dennis. 3 vols, 

I Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson, 

2 vols. , 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5yo1s. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyco. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

C. Tovey. 2 vols. [Preparing. 

V aughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
Ejaculations. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowdon. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell 

Young. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 2 vols. 


* These volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold 09 side 
and back by Gleeson White, and gilt top, 3s. 6d. each net, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Edv/ard Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Headmaster, and after- 
wards Provost, of Eton. By P. St. John Thackoray, M.A. With Portrait 
and 3 Coloured Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, late Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic in l&ie University of Cambridge, and Missionary to the 
Mohammedans of Southern" Arabia. By the Ilev. Robert Sinker, D.D. 
With new Portrait. 6th edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Memoir of EdwaM Steere, Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa. By the Rev. R, M. Heanlw, M.A. With Portrait, Four Illustrations, 
and Map. 2nd edition, revised. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Pran(?ois Severln Maroeau. A Biography. By Captain T. G. 

Johnson. With Portraits and Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Robert Schumann. His Life and Works. By August Reissmann. 

Translated by A. L. Alger. §m. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Schumann’s Early betters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 

Preface by Sir George Grove, D.O.L. Sm. pos^ 8vo. 3s. 6'1. 

William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Pli.D., 

LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz,. Sm. post Hvo. 5.s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 
Johnsoniana. New edition, with Notes and Appendices by the late Rev, 
Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘Theological Works of Barrow.’ 
With Steel Engravings. Svols. Demy 8vo. 31.; or in 6 vols. sm. post Svo. 
38. 6d. each. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Napier, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 
Sm. post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

North's Lives of the Norths: Right Hon. Francis North, Baron 
Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and tho Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. Edited by A. Jessopp, D.D. With 3 Poi-truit-s. 3 vols. Sm. post Svo. 
38. 6d. each. 

Vasari’s Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects. Translated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes. 6 vols. Sm. post Svo. 
38. 6d. each. ^ 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. New edition, revised by 

A H. Bullen. With numerous illustrations. Sm. post Svo. 58 . 

Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 

Brassey. 7th edition. Sm. post Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Dediosted to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Small post Svo. 3.s. 6d. each. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of America, 

10th edition. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. 

The Life of Pizarro. With some Account of his Associates 

in the Conquest of Peru. 3rd edition. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 5th edition, 

Small post 8vo. 38- 64. 
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Irving (Washington). Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Is. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus and his Companions. 

12 vols. With Portraits. 3.s. 6(i. each. 

Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 38. 6d.. 

Life of George Washington. With Portrait. 4 vols. 38. fid. 

till oh. 

Life apd Letters of Washington Irvifig. By his nephew, Pierre 

K. Irviiij'. With Portrait. 2 vols. 3s. Gd. each. 

Lockhart’s Life cf Burns. Itc vised and ooAected with Notes and 
Apix’udhxs, l)y Williatu Scott. Poiifrlas. With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 3«. 0d. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Additional Notesf, Index, Portraits, 

PlauK, and n))wardH of 50 Kiif^ravings. Sm. i>o8t 8vo. .5«. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 

With Port]"fi,ii. Sin. post 8vo. 5.s. 

Life of Wellington. By ‘ An Old Soldier.’ Prom the materials of 
Maxwell. Witli 18 Steel Engravings. Sm. post. t^'o. 5.s. 

Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 

;j.s. (id. • 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King. Sm. post 8vo. 38. fid. 

Life of Pope. By Robert Carruthers. Illustrated. Sm. post. 8vo. 5«, 

Cellini’s Memoirs. Translated by T. Roscoe. With Portrait. 
Sm. post 8vo. 3.*?. Od. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow. 
With Portrait. Sm. po.st 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd’s edition, 

revised. By W. Carew llazlitt. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3.s. 6d. oach. 

Robert Southey ; The Story of his Life Written in his Letters. 

Witli an Introduction. Edijjjed by John Dennis. Small post 8vo. 3.s. 6d. 

Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 

* Memoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Revised edition, with 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 
small i)ost 8vo. .511 each. 

Memoirs of Philip de Commines. Translated by A. R. Scoble. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. Ud. each. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. by the Rev. Mynors liright, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 9 vols. domy 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illnstrations, lOs. 6d each. 

The only complete edition. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, with the Private Corre- 
.spoiidenco of Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward 
Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. With Id Engravings. 4 vols. BiMil 
post 8vo. 20s. 
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Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. With Life and Notes by Lord 

Braybrooke, and 31 Engravings. 4 vols. small post 8vo. 20.s. 

The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. With a Selec- 
tion from her Correspondence and from tlie Journals of her Sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Buriioy. Edited hy Annie Raino Ellin. 2 vols. dewy 8ro. 32s. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. As edited by her 

Nioco, Chnrlotio Barrett.^ W<fth Portraits. 4 vols. demy 8vo. 30«. 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 

Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at 
King’s Collogo, London^ Crown 8vo. 3.s. 6d. each. 

The Age of Pope. By John Dennis. 

The Age of Dryden. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., and the 

Kov. J. n. B. Masterman. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

PuKrAiiiwo. 

The Age of Chliucer. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Jhhnson. By Thomas Seccombe. 

The Age of Tennyson. By Professor Hugh Walker. 

Ten Brink’s History of English Literature. Vol. I.— Early 
English Literature (to Wiclif). Translated into English Ijy Horace M. 
Kennedy, Profosaor of Gorman Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 3s. 6d. Vol. II.--(Wiclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). 
Translated by W. Clarke Jlobinsoii, Ph.D. 3.s. 6(i. Vol. III.— -(To the Death 
of Surrey). Edited by Professor Alois Brandi. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. Small post 8 yo. Ss. 6d. 

The British Fleet : the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
Navy of the Empire. By Comniander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. With 150 
Illustrations. Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 

G.C.B., G.O.M.G. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans. [In the press. 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empife, 

August-September 1870. By George Hooper. With f/ieneral Map and Six 
Plans of Battles. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

Waterloo : The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the 
Campaign of 1815. By George Hooper. With Maps and Plans. Now edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. its. 6d. 

History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By W. H. Maxwell. 

Ilhistrated by George Cruikshank. 131, h edition. 7.s. 6d. 

The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Mannseripts and Contemporary Records. 
By Col. the Hon. Aj-thur Parnell, tt.E. Demy 8vo. Ik-i. With Map, &c. 

The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. With some Examination of tho previous Thirty-three 
Years. By G. Edmund Maurice. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
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History of Germany In the Middle Ages. By E. F. Hendeison, 

Ph.l). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6(i. net. 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By the latcEev. W. Denton, M.A., 

Woroostor Collofirc?, Oxford. Domy 8vo. 12.<. 

History of Modern Europe, from the Taking of Constantinople to 
the Establishment of tlio Oerman Empire^ a.d. 1153-1871. By the late 
Dr. T. II. Dyor. A new edition. 5 Tols.^l. iSn. del. 

Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest to 

the reign of <,Mieon Aimc. By Agues Strickland. Library edition. With 
Portraits, Antoificiphs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. fleray 8vo. 7it. Sd. each. Also 
a Cheaper Edition m 6 vols. with 6 Portraits, small post Svo. 30.s*. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Agnes Strickland. With Index 

and 2 Portraits of Mary. 2 vols. small post Svo. 10s. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart -Princesses. By Agnes Strickland. • 

With Poi-l,raits. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’f^ranslation. Thoroughly 
revised by Rev. A. H. Shilleto, M.A, With Topographical and Geographical 
Notes by Sir C. W. Wilfou, K.C.B. 5 vols. small post Svo. 17.s. 6d. 

Goxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. 3 vols. With Por- 

traits. Small post Svo. 38. Gdf each. 

*** Atlas of the Plans of Marlbobouoh’s Campaigns. 4to. lOs. Gd, 

History of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small post Svo. .‘iy. 6d. ^ach. 

Draper’s History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 

2 vols.. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Falckenberg’s History of Modern Philosophy. Translated by 

Professor A. C. Armstrong. Domy Svo. 16s. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete 

and Unabridged, with Variorum Notes. With Index, Maps, and Portrait. 

7 vols. Small post Svo. 3.s. Gd. each. 

Gregorovius’s History ef the City of Rome In the Middle Ages. 

Translated by Annie Hamilton. Grown Svo. Vols. I., IT., and III., each 6s. 
net. Vol. IV., in 2 parts, each 4s. 6d. net. 

Guizot’s History of Civilisation. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

With Portraits. Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 3 vols. Witli Portraits. 

Small post Svo. 38. Gd. each. 

Machiavelli’s History of Florence, the Prince, and other Works. 

With Portrait. Small post Svo. 3.s. 6d. 

Martineau’s (Harriet) History of England, from 1800-1815. Sm. 

post Svo. 3.S. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

Small post Svo. 3s. Cd. each. 

Menzel’s History^ of Germany. With jPortraits. 3 vols. Sn>aU 
post Svo. 3s. 6d. eaoh. 
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Mlohelet’s Luther’s Autobiography. Translated by William Hazlitt. 
Small post Svo. 3s. 6d, 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indica- 
tions to the flipht of the King in 1791. Small post Svo. Ss. 6(1. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
With Portrait of Napoleon as First Consul. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

t i 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch*' Republic. A hew Edition, with Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 

With Portraits. Small post 8vo. 38. Bd. each. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

{See also * Biography and History,^ ^ Poetry y' * Fiction dc.) 

Addison’s Works. With the Notes of Bishop Hurd. Edited by 
H. Q, Bohn. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates. , Small post 8vo. .‘Is. Od. each. 

Bacon’s Essays, and ]\^oral and Historical Works. Edited by J. Devey. 
With ‘Portrait. Small post 8vo. 38. Gd. ^ 

Bede’s Ecolesiastioal History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Giles. With Map. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. With Portrait. Small 
post 8vo. 38. 6(1. each. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 38*. 6d. each. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., and an Introduction by A. H. Rullen. H vola. 
Demy 8vo. with binding designed by Gleeson White, 318. (id. net. Also a 
Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 38. Gd. each. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 vols. With Por- 
trait. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Defoe’S Novels and Miscellaneous Works. 7 vols. With Portrait. 
Small post 8vo, Ss. Gd. each. ^ 

Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction. Revised by Henry Wilson. 
2 vols. Small post 8vo. 58. each. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. Od. each. 
Goldsmith’s (O.) Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. With 

Portrait. Small post 8vo. 38. Gd. each. 

Gray’S Letters. New Edition, by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 

[1)1 the press. 

Hazlitt (William). Lectures and Essays. 7 vote. Small post 8vo. 

38. Gd. each. 

Irving (Washington). Complete Works. 15 vols. With Porr 
tr^ts, ^midl post 8vo. 3s. Gd. eaoh. 
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Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. With Portrait. Small post 

8vo. 3s. 6cl. 

Locke (John). Philosophical Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 

2 vols. With Portrait. STtiall poi?t Mvo. 3s. 6(1. each. 

Mill (John Stuart). Essays. Collected from various sources by 

J. W. M. Gibbs. Small post Hvo. 3.s. Gtl. 

Milton’s Prose Works. Edited by J. A*St.*John. 5 vols. With 

Portraits. Small post 8vo. 3.s. 6d, eacli. 

Front’s (Father) P.eliques. By Bcv. E. Mahony. Copyright edition. 

With Etcliiugs by Maelit^o. .Small post Svo. 5.s. • 

Swift (Jonathan). Prose Works. With Introduction by W. E. 11. 

Lecky, M.P. In fiboiit H volumoH. Small post Svo. 3.s. JhI. each. 

I I'o/.s. /. an<l / /. shortly . 

Walton's (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Edvfard Jesse. With 221) 

Engravings on Wood and Steel. Siiuill post S’vo. 5k. 

White’s Natural History of Selborae. Edited by Edward Jesse. 

With to Portraits and Golonriid 1’la.tcs. Small post tvo. 58. 

« 

Young (Arthur). Travels da France during the Years 1787-89. 

Edited by M. Jk'thain- Edwards. With Portrait. Smufl post Hvo. 3^. Gd. 

Tour in Ireland during the years 1776-9. Edited by A. 

W. Hutton, Tiibiarian, National Liberal (dub. With Hibliogra})hy by .1. 1’. 
Amlerson. Index and Map. 2 vols. Small post 8vo., 3.s. (»d, each. 


Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 

Harriet Martiueau. Nciw e«lition, with Tutrodnetion by Prcsderic Harrison. 
3 vols. Small ]>ost 8vo. 5k. each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition of the 

Principles of the ‘ Oours de Philosophie Positive,’ By G. U. Lewes. With 
Index. Small post Svo. 58. 

Hegel’S Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Kechts). Translated hy Samuel W, Dydo, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in (Queen’s University, Kingston, Oanada. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

Hugo (Victor). Dramatic Works. Hernani — Buy Bias — The King’s 
diversion. Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. Slous. Small 
post Svo. 38. Gd. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Translated by various Writers, col- 

lected by J. II. L. Williams. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 3.s, Gd. 

Moli^re’s Dramatic Works. Translated by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

With Portrait. Small post 8v». 3.s. 6d. each. 

Montaigne’s Essays. Cotton’s Translation. Edited by W. C. 

Hazlitt. 3 vols. Small po.st Svo. 3s. Gd. each. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Be- 

vised by J. V. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. ,Sinall post Svo. 3.s. 6d. each. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. Small post 

Svo. 3.S. Cd. 

Racine’s Tragedies. Translated by B. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post Svo, 38. 6d, each. 
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Goethe’s Works. Including his Autobiography and Annals, Dramatic 

Works, Poems and Ballads, Novels and Tales, Wilhelm Meistor’s Apprentice- 
ship and Trftvels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, Early and Miscel- 
laneons Letters, Correspondence with Schiller and Zelter, and Conversations 
with Eckermann and Soret. Translated by J. Oxeuford, Anna Swanwick, 
R. D. Boylau, K. A. Bowrinj^, Sir Walter Scott, Edward Bell, L. Dora 
Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 10 vols. With Portraits. Small 
post 8vo. Ssi Gd. each.( 

Faust. German IlCext with Hayward’s Prose Translation and 

Notes. Revised with Introduction by Dr. C. A. Biichheim. Sm. post Svo. As. 

Heine’s Poems. Ti«a,nalated by E. A. Bowring. Sm. post 8vo. :is. 6d, 
Travel-Pictures. Translated by Francis Storr. With Map. 

SmaH post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lessing's Dramatio Works. Edited by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. With 

Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3.s. bd. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. Translated by E. C. Beesley 

and Helen Zimmeiyi. Edited by Edward Bell. With Frontispieoe. Small 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

« 

Richter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm. post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thori? Pieces (Siebenkas). Translated 

by Lieut.-Ool. A. Ewing. Small post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Schiller’s Works. Including the History of the Seven Years’ War, 
Revolt in the Netherlands, &c., Dramatic and Poetical Works, and Aesthe- 
tical and Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Lodge, E. A. Bowring, J. Churchill, S. T. Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 vols. With Portraits. Small post 8vo. 3.s. 6(1. each. 

F. Sohlegel’s Lectures, and other Works. 6 vols. Small post 

8vo. Ss. 6d, each. 

A. W. Sohlegel's Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 

Translated by the Rev, A. J. W. Morrison. Small post 8vo. 3.s. 6d. 

Schopenhauer, On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Small post Svo. 5.s. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by B. Belfort Bax. Small 

post 8vo. 58. 

Alfieri’s Tragedies. Translated by B. A, Bowring. 2 vols. Small 

post 8vo. 38. Gd, each. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, &c. Translated by W- S- 2 vols. 

With Portrait and 24 Steel Engravings. Small post 8vo. Ss. each. 

Dante. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait. Small 

post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Translated by I. C. Wright. With Plaxman’s Illustrations, 

Small post 8vo. 5fi. 

The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 

By Dr. Carlyle. The Purgatorio. By W. S. Dugdale. Sm. post 8vo. 58. each, 

Petrarch’S Sonnets, and other Poems. Translated by various hands. 
With Life by Thomas Campbell, and Portrait and 15 Steel Engravings. 
pqsfi 8yo. 58 , 
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Tassos Jerusalem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodoiits and 8 Steel Engravings. Small 
post 8vo. 5s. 

Camoens’ Luslad. Mickle’s Translation revised by E. R. Hodges^ 

Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). The Thoughts of. Translated 

litenilly, with Notes. Biographical Skotc^ Iiftroductory* Essjiy on the 
Philosophy, and Index. By Goorgo Long, W.k. Now edition. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press, on hand-macle p.aper, and bound in buckram. Pott 
8vo. O.S. (Or in iiohn’a (JUi^sical Library^ 3s. bd.) 

Epictetus. The Discourses of, with the Eniftieiridion and Frag- 
ments. Translato(i, with Notes and Introduction, by George Long, M.A. 
Now edition, printed at tho Chiswick Press, on hand-mado paper, and bound 
ill buckram. 3 vols. Pott 8vo. 10.s. (id. (Or in Bohn^s Clanaical IM)rary, 

1 vol., .5s. 

Plato’s Dialogues, referring to the 'J’rial and Death of Socrates, 

Kuthyphro, The Apology, Crito and Phncuo. Translated by the late William 
Whowoll, D.D. Printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-mado pai>or, and 
bound in buckram. Pott 8vo., 4s. Gd. 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated by Thomas Taylor. Edited 

by G. R. S. Mead, B.A., M.hf^.S. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Traitalated into English 

Verse by the late John Conington, iI.A. 11th edition. Foap. Svo. 3.s, (id. 

The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse 

by John Coiiiugtou, M.A. 8th edition. 3«. 6d. 

Dictionaries and Books of Hcference. 

Webster’s International Dictionary of the English Language, 

being the authentic edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, comprising 
tho issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, now thoroughly revised and enlarged under 
the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Vale University, with 
Valuable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to. 2118 pages, libOO Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 11. lls. 6d. ; half calf, 21. 2s.; half riissia, 21. 5s.; full calf, 2(. 8s. 
Also ill 2 vols. cloth, 11. 14s. 

The Standard in tlio Postal Telegraph Department of the British Isles, 
The Standard in the United States Government Printing Office. 
Prospectuses with specimen f)ages sent free on application. 

Webster’s Brief International Dictionary. A Pronouncing Die- 
tifinary of the English Language. Abridged from Webster’s International 
Dictionary. With 800 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 38. 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant. By A. Barrdre and 

C. G. Leland. 2 vols. Medium Svo. 7s. 6cl. each. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael Bryan. Im- 
perial Svo. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by R. K. Graves 
(of tho British Museum) and Walter Armstrong. 2 vols. Imperial Svo. 
buckram, 3t. 3.s. 

A Biographical Dictionary. Containing Concise Notices (upwards 

of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particu- 
larly of Distinguished Natives of Groat Britain and Ireland. By Thompson 
Cooper, F.S.A. With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. Crown Svo. 5s. each. 

Kluge’S Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
Translated by J. F. Davis, D.Lit, M.A. Cheap Edition. Grown 4to, 78. Id. 
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G-rimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4tli edition, 
witli Notes and Appendix, by Janies Stephen Stally brass. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols 
31. 3s.; Vols.fl. to III. 15s. each; Vol. IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
Koforeucos, and completing the Work), 18s. 

French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gasc. 6th edition. 

8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

A Pocket Dietion{M.y, 16mo. 52nd Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 

and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 
the English Language, showing the ficcuratc signification of words of similar 
meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. By Ven. J. 
Smith, M.A. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxfoi'd. Demy 8vo. 14.^. 

A History of Roman Literature. By Professor W. S. Teuffel. 
Gth edition, revised, with <;onflidorable Additions, by Professor L. Schwabc. 
Translated by Or. C. W. Warr, M.A.^ Professor of Classical Literature at 
King’s Colh'go, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. ISs. each, 

n C 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, a se ali[sque denuo recognitorum et 

brevi leotionnm variotato in.structomm, odjdit Johannes Percival Postgate. 
Vol. I. Large posj,t 4to. 218. net. Or in 2 parts, paper wrappers, 9.s. each net. 

[Vol. ll. prsparing. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. En- 
larged edition, by H. 0. Bohn. 6 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each j or 4 vols., 
half morocco, 21. 2.s. 

A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Republican and Imperial. Com- 
menced by the late Seth W. Stevenson, P.S.A., revised in part by C. lloaidi 
Snntli, P.S.A., and completed by F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. With upwards 
of 700 engravings on wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
8vo. 21. 2.S. 

Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 

time. Now and revised edition. By C. F. Kcary, M.A., F.S.A. With an 
Historical Introduction bj' the Editor. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Humphrejp’ Coin Collector’s Manual, or Guide to the Numismatic 
Student in the Formation of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. N. Humphreys. With 
Index and upwards of 140 Iliustratious an Wood and Steel. 2 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 5.S. each. 

Clark’S Introduction to Heraldry. 18th edition. Revised* and 
Enlarged by J. R. PlancheS Rouge Croix. With hourly 1000 Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. 5.s. ; or with the Illustrations Coloured, half -morocco, rox- 
burgh, 15s. 


ART AND ARCHi^iOLOGY. 

Sir Edward Bume- Jones, Bart. A Record and Review. By 

Malcolm Bell. Illustrated with over 100 lleproductious of the most pop\dar 
pictures by the Artist ; iucluding many paintings and drawings hitherto un- 
published, and a roprosontativo sel(>elion of his designs for stained glass, 
Ijipestry, &c. With full and complete lists of his tiuisliod works and of liis 
cai^ons. 3rd edition, with binding designed by Gloeson White. Small 
Colombior 8vo. 21s, net. 

Albert Moore : his Life and Works. By A. Lya Baldry. Illus- 
trated with 10 Photogravui’es and about 70 other Reproductions. Small 
Colombior 8vo. with binding by Glceeon White, 21s. not. 
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Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle. By 
Ernest Rhys. With Introduction by P. Q-. Stephens. Illustrated with 15 
Photogravures and 100 other Reproductions. Super royal 4to. 31. 38. 

The Art of Velasquez. A Critical Study. By R.*A. M. Stevenson. 

With 20 Photogravures and 50 other Illustnitioiis. Small royal 4to. 21. Ss. net. 

Raphael’s Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Reproduced from 
the Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his 
Chief Works. By Karl Karoly. With 54 Illigjtrations, including 1) Photo- 
gravures. Small Colom))ier 8vo. 21.s. net. • 

Masterpieces of the Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. 

Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvrr.s), With 43 full-page Illustrations, including 8 
Photogravures. STuall Oolombior 8vo. 218. net. • 

Men and Women of the Century. Being a Collection of Portraits 
and Sketches by Mr, Rudolf Tjehinann. Edited, with Introduction and Bio- 
graphic^ Notices, by II. 0. Marillior, B.A. With 12 Photogravures and 70 
facsimile reproduct ions in Half-tone, some printed in Colour, and all executed 
and printed by the Swan Electric Engraving Co. Medium 4to. 31. 38, 

Richard Cosway, R.A., and his Companions. With numerous 

Illustrations. By George C. Williamson, Lrt.D. Small Oolombier 8vo. 

- — • 

Bell (Sir C.) The Anaiomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Fii(« Arts. By Sir Charles Bell, K.H, 7th edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. 5/f. ^ 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. A ndw Series of Handbooks on the great 

Cathedrals. Edited by Qlcoson White and E. P. Strange. Well illustrated. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. each. 

*** liiiLstratcd list on application. 

Bloxam (M. H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. By M. H. Bloxam. With numerous Woodcuts by Je.witt, 11th 
efiition. Crowu 8vo. 2 vols. 15s. Companion Voliime on CUURUll VPIST* 
MENTS. 7.S. Gd. 

Bryan’S Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. With a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael 
Bryan. New c<litioii, thorougldy I'evised and enlarged by R. E. Graves, 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, R.A. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 3/. 3s. 

Burn (R.) Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood. An Illustrated 
Handbook to the Ruins in tAe City and the Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collc5go, Cambridge, Autlmr of * Romo and the 
^Campagna,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 78. Gd. 

*** This volum^is also i.ssued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for the 
oonvenience of Ti avellers. 

Connoisseur Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 

Hiatt (C. T, J.) Picture Posters. A Handbook on the His- 
tJDry of the Illustrated Placard. With numerons Reproduct.oiis of the most 
artistic examples of all countries. By C. T. J. Hiatt. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

Strange (E. F.) Japanese Illustration. A History of the 

Arts of Woodcuttirg and Colour Printing in Japan. By Edward P, Strange, 
M.J.B. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
128. 6d. not. 

Watson (R. M.) The Art of the House. By Rosamund 
Wheatley, F.S.A. With numerous Reproductions. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

Wheatley (H. B.) English Historical Portraits. By H. B, 
A 2 
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THEOLOGY. 

K Kempia. On the Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 

Bj the Rt. Rev. H. Croodwin, D. D. 3rd editimi. With fine Steel Engraving 
after Guido, 3s. ()d. ; without the Engraving, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, Is, cloth ; 
6d. sewed. 

Alford (Dean). * The Qveek Testament. With a critically revised 
Text; a Digest of various headings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exeg'^tical Commentary. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By the late Ilenry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vu. 51. 28. Sold separat<*ly. 

The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the 

Authorised Version, with additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, 
Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. In 4 
Parts, 21. 148. 6J. Sold separately. 

Augustine (St.): De Civitate Dei. Books XI. and XII. By the 
Rev. Ilanry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 28. II. Introduction, Literal 
Translation, and Notes, 3s. 

In Joannls Evdngelium Tractatus. XXIV. -XXVII. Edited 

by the Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., Is. 6d. •Also the Translation by the 
late Rev. Canon n. Brown, Is. 6d, ■} 

r 

Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the^ Greek Testament. For the 
Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms In ^chool^^. By A. 0. 
Barrett, M.A., Cains College. 5th edition, revised. Foap. 8/o. 5s. 

Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D,, Principal of King's College, London. 10th 
oditiou. Foap. 2.s. 

Birks (T. R.) Horae Evangelicae, or the Internal Evidence of the 
Gospel History. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., late Hon. Canon of Ely. 
Edited by the Rev. H. A. Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Oamb. 
Demy 8vo. lO.-i. Gd. 

Bleek (F.) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleok and Adolf Kamphau.sen. Translated from 
the Second Editi-ui of the German by G. H. Venables, under the supervision 
of the Rev. E. Vtmables, Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2nd edition, with 
Corrections. With Index. 2 vols. 10«, * 

Eurbidge (Rev. E.) Liturgies and Offices of the Church for the upe 

of English Readers, in illustration of the Growth and Devotional value of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the remains of the Library of 
Archbishop Craumer. By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Prebondary of Wells. 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


The Parish Priest’s Book of Offices and Instructions for 

the Sick; with Appendix of Readings and Occasional Oflices. 4th edition, 
thoroughly revised, wdth much additional matter. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Burgon (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Vindicated and Established. By the late Jo'm William Burgon, B.D., Doan 
of Chichester, Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Edward Miller, M.A., 
Wykohamical Prebendary of Chichester. Demy 8 to. 10*. 6d. net. 

The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of 

the Hely Gospels. Edited by the Rov. Edward Miller, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
10s. fid. cat. 
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Denton (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days ot tho Christian Year, and ou the Acts of the 
Apostles. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester Collop:e, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Gripplo^ato. In 7 vols*. each Os. 

Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History. Translated by Eev. C. F. Cruse, 

5s. 

Garnier (T. P. ) Church or Dissent .» An Appeal Holy Scripture, 

addressed to DiHseutt?rs. By T. P. Oarniorf lat<? Fellow of All Sonia' Collegfo, 
Oxford. 2ad edition. Crown 8vo. 28. j in stilf paper cover for distribution, 
Is, 

Hardwick (C.) History of the Articles of •Religion. By Charles 

Hardwick. 3rd edition revised. 5«. 

Hawkins (Canon). Family Prayers: — Containing Psalma, Lessons, 

and Prayers, for every Mortiiug and Evening in the Week. Hy the lati Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, R.D., Prebendary of 8t. Paul’s. 20th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. 

Hook (W. F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
Edited by tho late Very Rev W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Revised edition. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. Large type* iks. Also 2 vols. 32mo. 
Cloth, 5s. ; calf, gilt edg<jji, 9.s. 

The Christian Tiught by the Church’s Services. Revised 

edition. Fcap. 8vo. Large ^po, 68. 6d. Royal 32mo. Cloth, 2.s. Gd. 
calf, gilt cxlges, 48. (id. ® 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on 

each Day of tho Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. 8th 
edition. IGino. Cloth, rod edges, 2.s; calf, gilt edges, 38. Cheap edition, 3d. 

Humphry (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer, By W. G. Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridgo, Probendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Martin' s-in-the-Fiolds. 6th edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Latham (H.) Pastor Pastorum ; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
by onr Lord. By the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., M»stor of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 6.s. Gd. 

A Service of Angels. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Lewin (T.) The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 

M.A., F.S.A., Trinity Collage, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. 5th edition, 
• Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings on Wood, Maps, and Piana. 
2 vols. Demy 4t§. 21. 2.s. 

Miller (E.) Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 

By Rev. E. Millar, M.A. Oxon, Roctor of Bncknell, Bicester. Crown 8»,'o. 4s. 

Monsell (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hymns, 
and Litanies on the Last Seven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. Cluth, rod 
edges. Is. 

Near Home at Last. A Poem. 10th thousand. Cloth, red 

edges. Imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 

Work. Fcap. 8vo. 11th edition, 28. 6d. 

The Winton Church Catechism, Questions and Answers on 

the Teaching of the Church Catechism. 4tli edition. 32mo. cloth, 38. 
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Neander (Angustus.) History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Tranelated by J. Torrey, 10 vols. small pobt 8vo. ‘6s. 6d. each.“ 

Life of Jei:>us Christ, in its Historical Connexion and Develop- 
ment. Translated by J. M*(. lintock and C. Blnmenthal. Sm. post 8yo.|38.|ad. 

History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 

Church by the Auostles. Tesrether with the Antifrnostikus, or Spirit of 
Tertullian, Ti;anslated by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. small post 8vo. Ss. 6d.’[eaoh. 

Lectures on the Hi^cory of Christian Dogmas. Edited by 

Dr. Jacobi. Translated by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Memorials of , Christian Life in the Early and Middle 
Ages. Translated by J. E. Ryland. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Pascal. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text 

of M. Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Ss. 6d. 

Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms: a New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Right Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 8vo. Vol. I. 8th;edition, 
revised, ISs. Vol. II. 8th edlcion, revised, 16s. 

The Book of Bsalms. An abridged Edition for Schools and 

Private Students. Crown 8vo. 8th edition, 10(» Cd. 

Pearson (Bp.) Exppsition of the Creed.’ Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5s. 

Prudentius. Selected Passages, with Verso Translations on the 
opposite pages. By the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant ^.Master, 
Eton College. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Sadler (M. F.) The Gospel of St Matthew. By the Rev. M. P. 

Sadler, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. With Notes, ’.Critical 
and Practical, and Two Maps, 6th edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The Gospel of St. Mark. 4th edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

The Gospel of St. John. 6th edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 3rd edition. Crown 8yo. 

78. Cd. I 

■ St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. 2nd edition. Crown 

Svo. 7s. 6(1. 

St. Paul's Ep!stles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 

i'hilippians. 3rd edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonlans, and 

Timothy. 2nd edition. Crown Svo. 68. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 

2nd edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

2nd edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. With Notes 

Critical and Practical, and Introduction. 2nd edition. 6s. 

— — Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 
to accord with the Church’s Year, 2nd edition. Crown Svo. 58. 
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Sadler (M. F.) Church Divine — Bible Truth. 4yth thousand. Fcap. 

8vo. 38 . 6ti. 

*Tho objective nature of the faith, the Athauasiaii Creed, the Baptismal 
Services, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the •Priesthood, Church 
Government and Confirmation, are Fomo of the more prominent subjects 
treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked dejrreo of sound 
sense, and with a thorough mastery of his subject.’— Gitardian. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. 

Being the Church Catechi.sm expanded an# explainetl in Question and 
Answer, for the use of (Bergymen, Pareifbs, and Teachers. 4(jth thousand. 
Foap. 8vo. 2«. (id, 

■ Confirmation. An Extract from the Church Teacher’s 

Manual. 70ch thousand. Id. 

The One Offering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of 

the Eucharist. Fcap. 8vo. 11th thousand, 2s. 6d. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of 

Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. _12th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6(1. 

Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and Besults. 

2nd edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4.s. 6d. * 

The Sacrament of Kesponsibllity? or, Testimony of the 

Scripture to the TeachJIig of the Church on Holy Baptiom, with especial 
reference to the Cases of Infants ; and Answers to Objections, hth thousand, 
6d. With an Introduction and an Appendix. Online paper, bound in cloth, 
7th edition, 2». Od. • 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy Baptism, 

The Holy Communion, Ordination, &c, Dd. per set. Sold separately. 

The Communicant's Manual; being a Book of Self- 

examination, Prayer , Praise, and Thanksgiving. Royal 32rno. 114lh 
thousand. Cloth, Is. 6d, ; roan, gilt edges, 2.s, (id.; padded calf, 5 k. 
A Cheap edition in limp cloth, 8d. 

A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubies. Fcap. 

8vo. 28. 6d. 

Scrivener (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Grrnce Textus Stephanlci, 
A.D. 1550. Accedunt varim loctiones edit^onuin Beza*, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
TUchendorfii, Trogellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M., D (!. Ij., LL.l) 
16mo. 48. 61 .— Editio Ma.ior. Small post 8vo. 2nd edition. 7s. Cd.— An 
Edition with wide Margin Jor Note??. 4to. half hound, 12 f. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Testament. For the Use of Biblical Students. 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Rev. E. Miller, M A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Portrait and numerous Lithographed Facsimiles of 
]\ISS. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. 

Socrates’ and Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical Histories. Translated from 

the Greek. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Steere (E.) Notes of Sermons, arranged in Accordance with the 
Church’s Year. Edited by Rev. R. M. ITeanley, M.A. Oxon. With 
Introduction by the Bi.shop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3rd S *riea, Ts. 64. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Histories of the Church. Translated 

from the Greek, 5s. 

Young (Rev. P.) Daily Readings fo; a Year on the Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, M.A, 6th 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. If, 
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ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

*The series of Nai^al Handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a 
most bopofnl begmning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular- 
demand for information in regard to tbe Navy, on wbicb the national existence 
depends.* — Times. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. each. 

Naval Adminisl^ration : fne (fJonstitution, Character, and Funetionj? 

of th« Board of Admiralty and of the Civil Departments it Directs. By 
Admiral Sir R. Tesey Hamilton, G.O.B., late First Sea Lord of tbe Admiralty. 

The Mechanism of Men-of-War: being a Description of the 
Machinery to be found in Modem Fighting Skips. By Fleet Engineer 
Reginald 0. Oldknow, R.N. 

Toirpedoes and Torpedo- Vessels. With a Chapter on the Effects 
of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was present at the Yalu and Weiheiwei. By 
Lieutenant G. E. Armstrong, lajbe R.N. 

Naval Ordnance and Small Arms. With the Methods of Mounting 

Guns OIL Board Modern Men-of-War. By Captain H. GarbeLt, R.N, 

Otlier Volumes in Prepamtwn, 


BOTANY. 

By J. G. BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

A Flora of the English Lake District. Demy 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Handbook of the Pern AlUes. A Synopsis of the Genera and 
Species of the Natural Orders, Equisetaceao, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
Rhizocarpeae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Handbook of the AmarylUdeae, including the Alstroemerieae and 

Agaveae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Handbook of the Bromehaoeae. Demy 8vo. 5s, 

Handbook of the Iride®. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 
of every British Plant. Edited by T. Boswell (formc^rly Syme), LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. Do 0. Sowerby F.L.S., 
J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and J. B. Sowbubt. 3rd edition, eutiroly, 
revised, with descriptions of all the species by the Editor, and 1937 full-page 
Coloured Plates. In 12 vols. 2-tl. 3». cloth ; 27l>. 15s. half morocco ; and 311. 1^. 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 5s. each, except part 89, containing an Index 
to the whole work, 7s. 6d, Volumes sold separately. 

A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. Vol. I. (Vol. 
Xlll. of the complete work) containing orders I. to XL., by N. E. Brown, of 
the Royal Herbarium , Kew, now ready, 17s. Or in three parts, 5s. each. 

Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits, 

and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the Terms and 
Operations employed in their cultivation. New edition (1893-1), revised by 
C. H. Wrigbt, F.R.M.S., and D. Dewar, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 98. net. 
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British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book of Mycology. By 

George Massee. With numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 7s. dd. each. 

Botanist’s Pocket-Book. By W. E. Hayward. • Containing the 

botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, growth, and time of 
flowering of all plants, arranged in a tabulated form. 8th edition, revised, 
with a new Appendix. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Index of British Plants, according to thg Londoij Catalogue (8th 


cloth, 3.S. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants.* Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogarcia, Filicos, Eqnisetaoeae, Lyoopodiatieao, Seltiginollaceae, 
Marsilejicoao, and Characcjwj. 9th edition. Demy 8vo. (id. ; intoi’leavod, in 
limp cloth, Iri. 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

The Case against Bimetallism. By' Sir Itobcrt Oillcn, (i.B., LL.U. 

4th edition. Grown 8vo. 7s. fid. • 

The Growth of Capita*. By the same author. Demy 8vo. 7.v. iSd. 

/i 

O 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
Edited by E. 0. K. Qonner, M.A., Locluror, UiiiverHity College, luverpool. 
Sra. post 8 VO. 5s, 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 

Bax. 2 vols. rfm. post 8vo. 7s. 

The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 

J. W. Gilbart, F.11.8., formerly Director and General Maniigoi'of the London 
and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised by A. H. Afichic, of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 2 vols. small post 8vo. lOs. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


Bohn's Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 

36. fid. each. • 

Vol. 1.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton. Lawn Tennis, by li . W. W. 
Wilberforco. Ttjnnia, Rackets, and Fives, by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. 'Sait. Golf, by W. T. Linskill. Hockey, by F. 8. Creswell. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. B. Woodgato. Sailing, by K. F. 
Knight. Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III.— Boxing, by R. G. Allanson-Winn. Broadsword and Single Stick, 
with chapters on Quarterstaff, Bayonet, Cudgel, Shillalah, Walking-Stick, 
and Umbrella, by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps-Wolley. Wrestling, 
by Walter Armstrong. Fencing, by H. A. Colmoro Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Ru^y Football, by Harry Vassall. Association Football, by 
C. W. Alcock. Baseball, by Newton Crane. Rounders, Bowls, Quoits, 
Curling, Skittle.s, &o., by C. C, Mott and J. M. Walker. 

Vol. V.— (Cycling and Athletics, by II. H. Griftiu. Skating, by Douglas 
Adams. 

Vol. VI.- -Practical Horsemanship, including Riding for Liulies, liy W. A. 


Kerr V.C. 

Vol. Vil.— Camping Out, by A. A. Macdonald. Canoeing, by Dr. J. D. 

XTq « Wfiifd 

Vol. VIII.— Gymnastics,'by A. F. Jenkin. Clubs, by G. T. B. Cobbett and 
A. F. Jenkin. 
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Bohn’s Handbooks of Games. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 

post 8vo. Ss. 6(1. oach. 

Vol. I.— Table Games ; Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker, by 
Major-General L. W. Drayson, P.R.A.S., with a preface by W. J. Peall. 
Bagatelle, by ‘Berkeley.’ Chess, by B. F. Green, Drauffhts, Backg-ammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Bongo etNoir, Roulette, B.O., Hazai-d, 
Faro, by * Berkeley.’ 

Vol. II.— Card Games: Whist, by Dr. William Polo, F.R.S., Author of 
‘ The Philosophy of Whist*’ &c. Solo Wliist, by R. F. Green. Piquet, Ecart(\ 
Euchre, B(izique, and CribbalJ^e, by ‘Berkeley.’ Poktjr, Loo, Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, &c. »&c., by Baxter-Wray. 

Morphy’s Games of Chess, being the Matches and best Games 

played by the AmericanH^hampion, with explanatory and analytical Notes ))y 
J. Ldwonthal. With short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. Sin. po.st 8vo. 5fl. 

Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook. A Popular and Scientific 

Introduction to the Game. With numerous diagi*ams. 5s. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess-player’s Hand- 
book, Contain ing the most important modem i inprovemonts in the Open i ngs ; 
Code of Chess Laws ; and a Bolectiou of Morphy’s Games. Small post 8vo. 5^. 

Chess-Player’s VJompanion. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 

Collection of Match Games, and a Selection cti Original Problems. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Small post 8yo. 5s, J; 

Chess Studies and End-Games. In Two Parts. Part I. Chess 

Studio.s. Part II. Miscellaneous End-Games. By B. llorwitz and J. Kling. 
2nd edition, revised by the Rev. W. Wayto, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6t(. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. Illustrated with 36 

Diagrams. Grown 8vo. 3.s, 6(1. 

Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situa- 
tions. Revised, with Additional Play on the Modern Openings, by J. A. Koar, 
Editor of ‘ The International Draught Magazine.’ Crown 8vo. 3.s. 6d, 

Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Knight, Il.A. Illustrated 

by G. H. A. White, Royal Artillery. 2ud edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3.s. 6d. 

Golf, in Theory and Practice. Hints to beginners. By H. S. C. 

Kverard, St. Andrew’s. With 22 Illustrationsl Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Half-Hours with an Old Golfer ; a Pot-pourri for Golfers. By 
Calamo Currentc. With 40 Illustrations and 1 Coloured Plates by G. A. 
Lauiidy. Crown 8yo. gUt extra, 5s, 

Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 
Eiglitoeiitli Century. With a Sketch of th(5 Development of tin; Art of 
Feneiug with the Rapier and the Small Swmrd, and a Bibliography of the 
Feneiug Art during that Period. Bj Egerton Castle, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2nd edition. Small post 8vo. 6,s. 

Oars and Sculls, and How to Use them. By W. B. Woodgate, M.A., 

Braseuoso College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6ii. 

Dancing as an Art and Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 

from life. By Edward Scott. Crown 8vo, Uj!. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Tho only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 

‘ Tlip host iustnii-tion on g'luiiPs and sports Ify tin* bast authoritn's, at tlin lowest 
pr ioos.’ — » ) 31(51/(1 ine . 

SnnUl Hvo. (‘lotli, Illustrate<it l^ice Is. oaeli. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Kev. . Cycling. By H. II. GrifftnJj.A.C., 


K. Lyttelton. 

Lawn Tennis. By TI. W. W. 
Wti^heleohce. Witli a Gluipter for 
Ladios, by Afi's. IfiLLVAno. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By .lunAN j\lAiisaALL, Major ,1. Spf.ns, 
an d 1 {, 0 V. ,7 . A . A a wan 'C ait. 

Golf. By W. T. Li>i SKILL. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOOIHJATE. 

Sailing, By E . F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2it. 
Swimming. By Mauti^ and J. 

RACSTER COLIIETT. ^ 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 

ELL. JiOUbloVol. 2.S. • 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. H.\ywaki). 

Double vol. 2,'!. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claupk 

Wilson. Doublovol, 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Griffin. Witli 
contributions by K. II. Polling, 11. C. L. 
Tiiklall, J, L. (Doig, T. Jennings, C. B’. 
Daft, tl. Kibblcwhito, Tom Ray, Sul 
Thomas, and the Hov. W. Pollock-Hill. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
Boxing. By K. G. All.\nson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Afullins. 


; N.C.U., G.T.C. With a Chapter for 

liUdies, Jiy Mi.ss L. 0. Davidson. 
Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

STitONO (‘ Cross-bnttockor ’). 
Fencing. By II. A. Colmorr Dunn. 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. 0. Allanson-Winn amlC. Phil- 

LIPFS-WOLLKY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jknkin. 

Double fok 2s. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
. BETT iind A. F. .Tenkin. 
Football*— Rugby Game. By 
Harry Vassall. 

; Football- -Association Game. By 

I 0. W. Alcock. 

i Hockey. By F. H. Ckkswell. 

(In Paper (jover, Gd.) 

; Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Chkktiiam, ami a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a P’cn Skater. Dbl. vol. 2.s. 

' Baseball. By Newton Crane, 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 
By J. M. Wai.kkr and C. C. Mott. 

I Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

! Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No wcll-roguLated cl*b or country house should he without this nstdul SL‘rios of books. 

Smsill 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. Ulohc, 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, P.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. Green. 
Billiards. The Art of Practical 
Billiards for Amateurs, with chapters on 
Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker. By 
Maior-Gon. A. W. Dratson, F.R.A.S. 
With a Preface by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green, 
Editor of the * British Chess Magazine.’ 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsberg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By * Bebkelet.’ 

Reversi and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Bbbkplet.' 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 

B^zique and Cribbage. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Kcart6 and Euchre. 

By ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. 

A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 
Bound Games, including poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, New- 
market, Commerce, Pope Joan, Specu- 
lation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum, Jig, 

I Cassino, My Bird Sings, Spoil-FiVe^ 
I and Loto. By Ba^ter-Wkat. 
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FICTION. 

{See also ‘ Standard Books.^) 

Bjornson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 

Norse with an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 
into the World. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With an Introduc- 
tion and NotesJoy A. R. !ft\lia. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cecilia. 2 vols, smatl post 8vo. 8«. 6d. each. 

Cervantes’ Galatea. A Pastoral Bomance. Translated from the 
Spanish by G. W. J. Gy,[l. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 

K. Kelly. Small post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Motteux’s Translation, revised. 
With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Classic Tales, containing Rasaelas, Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and The Sentimental JoUmey. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

De Stael’s Corinne or Italt. By Madame de Stael. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Patlina Driver. Small post 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel. By George Ebers. 

Translated by K. 8. Bnchhoim. Small post 8v(J. 38. 6d. 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A St^ry of the French Bevolntion. 
2a. Gd. net. 

Fielding’S Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. With Cruikshank’s Illnstrations. 3«. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Roscoe’s Edition, 

with George Cniikshank’s Illn.strations. 2 vols. small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Amelia. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 6s. 

Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 6s. 

Gil Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Illustrated 
by Smirke and Cruikshank. Small post 8vo. Gs. 

Hauff’s Tales. The Caravan— The Sheik of Alexandria — The Inn 
in the Spossart. Translated by 8. Mendel. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hawthorne’S Tales. 4 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hofhnann’s Tales. The Serapion Brethren. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Ewing. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Holnut (W. S.) Olympia’s Journal. Crown Svoi 8s. 6d. 

Manxoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. With 
nnmorouB Woodcut Illustrations Small post 8vo. Ss. 

Foushkin’s Prose Tales. Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Smollett’s Roderick Random. With Oruikshank’s Illustrations and 

Bibliography. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Peregrine Pickle. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Small poit 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Humphry Clinker. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. Small 

post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Steele (Mrs. A. C.) Lesbla. A Study in one volume. 6«. 

Stlnde (J.) The Buohholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By 
Julius Stinde. Translated from the 49th edition of the Qenoan byiL. Dora 
Bcbipitss. i;i Popular edition, picture boards, 28. 
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Stlnde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Second Part. Popular edition. 

I’ictiiro li)oar(ls, 2tf. 

The Buchholzes in Italy. Translated fr«m the a7th 

edition of the ovijiinji,! by Harriet K. Powell, Crown Svo. cloth, 

Frau Wilhelmine. Jiein^ the Conclusion of ‘ Tlie Bucliholz 

Family.’ 'rranslated by Harriet F. J*owelI, (?i-own 8vo. cloth, 

BOOKS FOR THE •y6uNG’ 

Andersen (Hans Christian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by 0. C. P< aehoy. H. Ward, A. Pleamw, &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Otto Si'i'i kter and other.s. 7th thousand.* Crown Svo. ils. (id. 

Talcs for Children. With 48 full-paKC Illustrations by 

Webnert, and 57 smali Knjrraviie.'s on Wood by W. Thomas. llJth thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Ms. iid. 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 

Oriffinal by Caroline Peachey. With a Short Life of the Autlior, and 120 
Wood Enjjraviujfs, chiefly by Foreif^n Artists. Small j)ost 8vo. .5s. 

Edgeworth’S Stories for Children. With 8 Illus^ations by Ij. Speed. 

Small post Svo. 3.s. (id. 

Ford (Mrs. Gerard). MaAer Rex. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. Illus- 
Iratod by James Cadeulicad, Morenco M. Cooper* and Jjouiso S. Swiiet. 2ud 
oditioii. Crown Svo. 3s. ^ 

Pixie: and the Hill -House Farm. Illustrated by Tames 

Cadenhead and Florence M. Cooper. 2ud edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 

Gatty s Parables from Nature. With Notes on the Natural History, 

and numerous full-pa, ffo T I lustrations by W. Holman Hunt, E. Buriu' Jones, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. Complete eilition Avitli short 
Mmuoir by J. II. Ewin,tr. Grown Svo. ha. 

Pocket Voi-umk Edition. 2 vols. Imp. 3,2mo. 5.s. 

Cheap Editio.n. Illustrated. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to. paper covers, Is. each ; 
or bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 

Grimm’S Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 

Stories, containing*' 42 Fairy Tale.s. Translated by KdH-uj* Taylo)'. With 
numerous Woodcuts after Gcorpe Cruiksliauk and Ludwi|.f Grimm. 3.s. bd. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs. 

A. Hunt. With Introduction b;^ Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 3.s. Gd. oacdn 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Young. 

Viith Illustrations by J. Williamson. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Stowe’s Uncle Toirfs Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Rev. J. Shonnan, With 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sm. 

post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Uncle Peter’s Riddle. By Ella K. Sanders. Illustrated by Florence 

M. Cooper. 38. Gd. _ 

CAPT. MARRYAT'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Uniform Illustrated Edition, Small post Svo. ‘6s. 6d. each. 
Poor Jack. The Settlers in Canada. 

The Mission ; or. Scenes in Africa. The Privateersman. 

The Pirate, and Three Cutters. Masterman Ready. 

Pfiter Simple. Midshipman Easy. 
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MRS. EWING’S BOOKS. 

Uniform Edition ^ in 9 voh. 

We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. With 7 illustrations hy W. L. Jones. 4th edition. 3s. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passages in the Life of an 

Only Hon. With 12 Tlh'is^ration.s by H. Allingham. 16th edition. 3.s. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. Illustrated with 9 fine full- 

page Engravings Hnsqnier, aiul Fronti.spieeo by Wolf. 5tli edition. 3s. 

Six to Sixteen : A Story for Cxirls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. 
AlliiiBhiiin. Hth edition. 3.s. 

Jan of the Windmill : a Story of the Plains. With 11 Illustrations 

Ijy Mrs. Allingham. .'Stli edition. 3 k. 

A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family — Our Field— 
Miidiiine Liberality. Witli. 4 Illustrations. .3rd edition. 3.«. 

Melchior’s Dreanr. The Blackbird’.s Nest- Friedrich’s Ballad— A 
Bit of Gr«*on --Monsieiir the Visoonut’.s 1^‘iend— The Yow Lane Ghosts— A 
Bad Habit--A Happy Family. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 7th 
odition. 3.s. , 

Lob-Lle-by-the-Fire, or the Luch of Lingboroilgh ; and other Tales. 
With 3 Illnatrations by George Crnikshank. 4th edition. Imp. Bhno. 3.s. 6(1. 

The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys— Three Christmas-trees— 
An Idyl of the Wood— Chri.xtnias Crackori? — Amelia and the Dwarfs — Timothy’s 
Hhoes— Bonjy in Beastland. lllnstrate<l by George Crnikshank. 7th edition. 
Imp. iniiio. Vts. (Id. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fca]). ito. doiihle cohnnmj lllmtratcd, 1.9. each. 

Mrs. Ewing’s Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing.i 

Six to Sixteen. 

We and the World. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. 

A Great Emergency, and other Tales. 

The Brownies, and other Tales. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Two Series, each l.s. 

Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each Is 

Hector. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Author of ‘ Castle Blair.* 

Andersen’s Tales. Translated by Caroline jPeachey. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

769 Vols., Small Post 8vo. cloth* Price £163 19s. 
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Complete Detailed Catalogue will Ik sent on application. 


iddlBon’B Works. 6 vols. Si. 6rf. 
each. 

AtscliylUB. Verse Trans, by Anna 
Swanwick. 5J. 

— Prose 'Xrans. by A. Buckley.* 

(id. 

Agassiz As Gould’s Comparative Phy- 
siology Ss. 

AlfLerl’a Tragedies. Trans, by BoViring. 

2 vols. 3L 6d. each. • 

Alford’s Queen's English, xi. & ix. 6d.m\ 
Allen’s Battles of the British Navy, 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Ammianus Haroellinus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. yx. 6d. 

Andersen’s Danish Tales. Trans, by 
Caroline Peachey. 5x. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans. 

by George Long. 3X. 6d. 

Apollonius Rbodius. < The Argonautlca. 

Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 5x. 
Apuleius, The Works of. 5x. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. Traas.*by ' 
W. & Rose, a vols. 5x. each. 
Aristophanes. Trans, by J. Hickie. I 
a vols. 5x. each. 

Aristotle’s Works. 5 vols, 5x. each ; 
a vols, 3x. 6d, each. 

Arrian. Trans, by E. J. Chlnnock. sx. 
Ascham’s Scholemaster. (J. E. B. 
Mayor.) ix. 

Bacon’s Ewssays and Historical Works, 
3x. 6</. ; Essays, xx. and xx. 6d . ; 
Novum Organum, and Advancement 
of Learning, 51. 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry. 

By Robert Bell. gr. 6d, 

Ban’s Lexicon to the Greek Test. ax. 


Bax’s Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. 5j. 

Beaumont As Fletcher, l^lgh Hunt's 
Selections. 3X. 6d. 

BechBtein’B Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
a vols. , 3^ 6d. each. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
A.S. Chronicle, gx. 

Bell (Sir C.) On the Hand. gx. 

Anatomy of Expression. 51, 

Bentley’s Phalaris. gx. 

BJornson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. 
Trans, by W. H. Low. 3X. td. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables. loi. 
Index of Dates, a vols. gx. each. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. a vols. 5x. each. 

Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy, 
&c. 5x. 

Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 6x. 

Bond’s Handy -book for Verifying 
Dates, &c. gx. 

Bonomi’s Nineveh, gx. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (Napier). 
6 vols. 3x. 6</. each. 

(Croker.) g vols. aox. 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
gx. each. 

Bremer’s Works. Trans, by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols. 3x. fid. each. 

Bridgewater Treatises. 9 vols. Varloui 
prices. 

Brink (B. Ten). Early English Litera- 
ture. 3 vols. 3x. Q. ea^. 

Five Lectoreson Shakespeare 3x.6</. 
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Brown«*8 (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. 

* 3i. 6d, each. 

Buchanan's Dictionary oi Scientific 
Terms. 6s, 

BncKLand’s Geology and Mineralogy, 
a vols. 15^. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
6d. each. The Sublinfe and 
autiful. IS. & ij. 6d. Reflections on 
the French Revdlution. ts, ^ 

— Life, by Sir James Prior. 3s. 6d. 
Burney’s Evelina. 3s. 6d. Cecilia 
9 vols. 31. 6d, each. < 

Borns’ Life by Lockhart. Revised by 
W. Scott Douglas, y. 6d. 

Bum's Ancient Rome. 7s. 6d. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

(A. R. Shilleto). 3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons, y. 6d, ^ 

Butler’s Hudibras. ss , ; or a vols., 
5J. each. 

Caesar. Trans.by W. A.*M'Devitte. 55. 
Oamoens’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Transla- 
tion, revised. 31. 6d. 

Carafaa (The) of Maddalonl. By 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 6d, 
Carpenter’s Mechanical Philosophy y. 
Vegetable Physiology. 6j. Animal 
Physiology. 

Carrel’s Counter Revolution under 
Charles II. and James II. 31. 6d. 
Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 
HalL y. 

Catullus and Tibullus. Trans, by 
W. K. Kelly, y. 

Cellini’s Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 3^. 6d. 
Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Trans, 
by W. K. Kelly. 3^. 6d. 

Don Quixote. Motteux's Trans. 

revised, a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Galatea. Trans, by G. W. ]. 

Qyll. y, 6d, 

Chalmers On Man. 5J. 

Channlng’s The Perfect Life. is. and 
is, 6d. 

Chaucer’s Works. Bell’s Edition, re- 
vised by Skeat. 4 vols. 31. 6d. ea. 
Chess Congress of i86a By J. 
Ldwenthal. y, 

Chevreul on Colour. 51. and 7s, 6d, 
ChUUngworth’s The Religion of Pro- 
testants. 31. 6d, 


China: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, y. 

Chronicles of the Crusades. 51. 
Cicero’s Works. 7 vols. 5i. each. 

1 vol., y. 6d. 

— Friendship and Old Age. is, and 

IS, 6d. 

Clark’s Heraldry. (Planch^.) gj. and 
ly. 

Classic Tales. 35. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 

(G. H. I^wes.) gj. 

- — Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 
Martinean.) 3 vols, g^. each. 
Cond6’B History of the Arabs in Spain. 

3 vols. 35. 6rf. each. 

Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 

2 vols. y. each, 

Cowi^r’s Works. (Southey.) 8 vols 
3s.t6d. each. 

Coxa’s House of Austria. 4 vols, 31. 6d 
• each. Memoirs of Marlborough 

3 vols. 35. 6d, each. Atlas tc 
Marlborough’s Campaigns, xor. 6d. 

Oraik'B Pursuit of Knowledge, y. 
Craven’s Young Sportsman's Manual 
5J' 

Crulkshank's Punch and Judy. 51 
Three Courses and a Dessert, y, 
Cunningham’s Lives of British Painterr . 

3 vols. y. 6d. pach. 

Dante. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Cary, 
3J. 6d, Inferno. Separate, is, ano 
IS. 6d, Purgatorio. u. and is. 6« 
I^aradiso. is. and is. 6d. 

— — Trans, by I. C. Wrightj (Flax 
man’s Illustrations.) gi. 

— Inferno. Italian Text and Trans 
by Dr. Carlyle, gj, 

Purgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale, y. 

De Commlnes' Memoirs. Trans, b} 
A. R. Scoble. a vols. y. 6d. each 
Defoe’s Novels and Miscel. Works 
6 vols. y. 6d. each. Robinsoi 
Crusoe (Vol. VII). 3J. 6d. or y 
The Plague in London, is, anc 
ij. 6d. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng> 
land. y. 6d. 

Demmins’ Arms and Armour. Tiani , 
by C. C. Blacs. 71. 6d. 
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Demosthenes’ Orations. Trans, by 
C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 5J., and 
I vol. y. 6d. 

■ Orations On the Crown, is, and 
IJ. 6d. 

De Stael’s Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 3s. 6</. 
Devey’s Logic. 51. 

Dictionary of Greek and I^tin Quota- 
tions. 5 j. 

— - of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6s. 
— — of Scientific Perms. (Buchanan.) 6j. 
.. — of Biography. (Cooper. ) 2 vols. 
^.f. each. 

— — of Noted Names of Fiction. 
(Wheeler.) 5^. 

— — of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish (Wright.) 2 vols. 5J. each. 
Didron’s Christian Iconography. 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

Diogenes Laertius. Trans, by C. D. 

Yonge. ss. * 

Dohree^d Adversaria. (Wagner), evols. 
5s. each. 

Dodd’s Epigrammatists. 6j. 
Donaldson’s 'Fheatre of the Greeks. 5jr. 
Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. 2 veils. 5.?. 
each. 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 vols. 
each. 

Dyer’s History of Pompeii, ys, 6d. 

- — The City of Rome. 51. 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs. Ss. 
Barly Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 5s. 
Baton’s Waterloo Days. is. and i.e 6d. 

“ fiber’s Egyptian Princess. Trans, by 
E. S.*Buchheim. 3s. 6d. 
Bdgeworth’s Stories for Children. 
3s. 6d. 

BUis’ Specimens of Early English Me- 
trical Romances. (Halliwell.) 5J. 
Elze’S Life of Shakespeare. Trans, by 
L, Dora Schmitz. 5J, 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 3.r. 6d. each, 
or 5 vols. IS. each. 

Ennemoser’s History ot Miigic. 2 vols. 
SS. each. 

Epictetus. Trans, by George Long. 55. 
Euripides. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge.' 
a vols. 55. each. 

Eusebius' Eccl. History. Trans, by 
C. F. Cruse. 5/. 
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Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 
(Bray.) 4 vols. SJ. each. 

I Falrholt’a Costume in England, 
(Dillon.) 2 vols. 55. each. 

* Fielding’s Joseph "Andrews. 3^. 6d, 
Tom Jones. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. e.ach, 
Amelia. 51. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, dr, 

Florence •of Worcester's Chronicle, 
'Frans, by T. Forester. Sj. 

Foster’s Works. 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Franklin’s Autobiography, is. 

Gesta Romanorum. Trans, by Swan 

& Hooper, sj. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 7 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Giibalt’s Banking. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett. 6s. 

Giraldus CfUnbrensis. 55. 

Goethe’s Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annals, 
Faust, lilt^tive affinities, Werther, 
Wilhelm Meister, Poems and B.allads, 
Dramas, Reinecke Fox, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous 'Fravels, Early and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Conespon- 
dence witli lixkermann and Soret, 
Zelter and Schiller, &c. &c. By 
various translators. 16 vols. 3s. 6a. 
each. 

Faust. Text with Hayward’s 

'Franslation. (Buchheim. ) 51. 

Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. is. and ir. 6d. 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 

biography.) Trans, by J. Oxenford. 

IJ. and IJ. 6d. 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers, is. and is. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Plays. IJ. and u. 6d. Vicar of 

Wakefield, u. and u. 6d. 

Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
Tracts. 5J. 

Gray’s Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[/« press, 

Greek Anthology, Tratos. by E. Burges. 
SJ- 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cll> 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans, by Rev, 
R. Smith. S^. 
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Ureek Testament, ss, 

Qreeue, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) y. 6d. 
Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’S Gammer Grethel. Trans, by 
E. Taylor, y, 6d. «- 

German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt. 2 vols. • y. 6d. er*ch. 

GrOBBl’a Marco Visconti. 3^. 

Gttisot’B Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. 3J. 6d. 

— — The English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 3s. 6d. 

— — History of Civilisation. Trans, by 
W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 
Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 
3J. 6d. 

Handbooks ot Athletic Sj^orts. 8 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games. 

2 vols. 3J. 6d. eachi - 
— - of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. y. 

of Foreign Proverbs. 51. 

Hardwick’s History of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 55. 

Harveys Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) IX. and ix. 6d. 

Hauff’S Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel 
y. 6d. 

— The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. IX. and IX. 6d. 

Hawthorne’s Novels and Tales. 4 vols. 
3x, 6d. each. 

Hazlitt’s Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
3X. 6d. each. 

Heaton’s History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 5X. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. 5X, 

Heine's Poems. Trans, by E A. Bow- 
ring. 3X. 6d. 

— — Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 
Storr. 3X. 6d. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus. 
3.r. 6 d. 

r.ife of Pizjirro, 3X. 6 d. 

Life of (,'ortes. 2 vols. 3X, 6 d. 

each. 

Life of Las Casas. 3X. 6 d. 

Life of Thomas Brassey. ix. and 

IX. 6d. 

Henderson’s Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages. 5X. 

Henflrey’B English Coins. (Keary.) 6 s. 


Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms, y. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History. Trans, 
by T. Forester, y. 

Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary, 
3s. 6d. 

— — Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 
of. 5x. Turner’s Notes on. y. 

Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognfs. 
Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 5x. 

Hoffmann’s Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3x. 6d. 

Hogg^B Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5X, 

Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts. 5x. 

Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 9 
vols. 5 x. each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 

man’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 5X. each. 

tCowper’s Translation. 2 vols. 
3s^6d. each. 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 3X. 6d. 

' Horace. Smart’s Translation, revised, 
by Buckley. 3X, 6d. 

A New Literal Prose Trans- 
lation. By A. Hamilton Bryce, LL. D. 
3x. 6 d. 

Hugo’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous, 3X. 6d, 

Hemani. Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 
land. IX. 

Poems. Traps, by various writers. 

Collected by J . H. L. Williams, y. 6d, 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Trans, by Ott^, 
Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. y. 6d. eat^, 
ahd I vol. 5x. 

Personal Narrative of his«Travels. 

Trans, by T* Ross. 3 vols. 5X. each. 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Ott^ 

and Bohn. y. 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector's Mauual. 

2 vols. 5x. each. 

Hungary, Histoiy of. gx. 6d. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 5x. 

Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 3X. 6d. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 5X, 

Ingn^ph’s Chronicles. 55. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Worte. IS vols. 3x. 6d. each ; ot 
in 18 vols, IX. each, and 2 vols. is. 6d. 
each. 

Life and Letters. By Pierre K 

Irving. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 
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Bocrates. Trans, by T. H. Freese. 
Vol. I. 55 . 

aiUBS* Life of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

2 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

— Life and Times of Louis XIV. 
a vols. V* 6d. each. 

/amoBon (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Hero- 
ines. 35. 6d. 

Tegse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 55. 
?eS 8 e (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts. 3 vtJs. 
55. each. 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders. 
Tohnsou’s Lives of the Poet:;. (Napier). 

3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Josephus. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 vols. 
35. 6rf. each. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 55 
JukOB-Browne’fl Handbook of Physical 
Geology. 75. 6d. Handbook of His- 
torical Geology. 65. The Building 
of the British Isles. 75. 6d, 

Julian the Emperor. Trans by Abv. 

C. W. King. SJ. • 

JunluB’s Letters. Woodfali's Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
JuBttn, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. 

Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 55, 
Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans, by L. Evans. 55. 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Trans, 
by ]. M. D. Meiklejohn. 55. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. 55. 

Kolghtley’s Fairy Mythology. 55. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. Schmitz. $5. 

Kidd On Man. 35. 6d. • 

Kirby On Animals, a vols. 55. each. 
Knight’s Knowledge is Power. 55. 

La Fontaine’S Fables. Trans, by E. 
Wright. 35. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 
Trans, by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans, by Capt. Rafter. 

4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— French Revolution f 1848, 35. 6d. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 

35. 6d., or in 3 vols. 15. each. 

—— Memorials and Letters. Talfourd's 
Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
8 vols. 35. 6d each. 

Specimens of the English Dramatic 

Poets of the Time of Elizabeth. 31. 6d, 


lAnzi's History ol Painting in Italy, 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 35. 6d, * 
each. 

Lappenberg'B England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 
Thorpe. 2 vols. §s. 6d. each. 
Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Ople 
and Fijseli. 5J. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trai«. by J. F> Rigaud. 55. 
LepBiusT^etters from Egypt, &c. Trans. 

by L. and J. B. Horner. 55, 
Lessing’s Dragiatic Works. 'Frans, by 
Ernest Bell. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. 15. and 15. 6ii. l.aokoon. 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans, by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmern. 35. 6rf. 
LaokOon separate. 15. or I 5 . 6d. 
Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology, 
(Zadkiel.) 

Livy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others, 
4 vols. 55. each. 

Locke’s Philosophical Works. (J. A. 

• St. ]ohn). 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Lite. By Lord King. 35. 6d. 

Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. 55. each, 
Longfellow’s Poetical and Prose Wor!a. 

2 vols. 55. each. 

Loudon’s Natural History. 55. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. C 
vols. 55. each. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia. Trans, by H. 1 . 
Riley. 55, 

Lucian’s Dialogues. 'I'rans. by H. 
Williams. 55. 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev. . S. 
Watson. 55. 

Luther’S Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt, 35. 6d. 

Autobiography. (Michelet), 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, &c. 
Trans, 35. 6d. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. $5. 
Mantell’s Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, &c. 55. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings 
65. Wonders of Geology, a vols, 
75. 6d, each. 

. Manzoni’s The Betrothed. 55. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. Marsden's Edl 
tion, revised by T. Wright. 55. 
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Jjlarttftl's Epigrams. Trans. 

Mar tine au’8 History of England, 
1800-15. y, 6d, 

— History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Kattbew Faiifl. Trans, by Dr. Giles. ^ 
3 vols. y, each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. « vols. S|. each, 
maxwell’s Victories of WellingfSbn. 51. 
MenzeFs History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 v(^s. 3J. 6d. ca. 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 55. 
Michelet’s French Revolution. Trana 
by C. Cocks. 3^. 6d. 

Mignet’s French Revolution, y. 6rf. 
MIU (John Stuart). Early .Essays, 
q.r. 6d. 

j i 

Miner’s Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. (J. Mont« 
gomery.) 2 vols. 3J. 6f^. each. 

— Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3i. 6d. each. 

Mitford's Our Village. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

Moli^re’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C. II. Wall. 3 vols. y, 6d. each. 

The Miser, Tartufte, The Shop- 

keei^er turned Gentleman, ir. & is. 
Montagu’s (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Wharncliffc and Moy 
Thomas.) 2 vols. 5^. each. 
Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Trans, 
revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3.f. 6d. each. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
gent’s Trans, revised by J. V. 
Prichard. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Morphy’s Games of Chess. (Lowen- 
thal. ) y. 

Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols. y.6d. 
each. 

Mudle’s British Birds. (Martin.) 2 vols. 
y. each. 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 6j. 

Neander's History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Christ. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles, 
a vols. History of Cl^stian ^gma. 


2 vols. Memorials ol Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
16 vols. 3/. 6 d, each. 

I Nicolinl’s History of the Jesuits, y. 
North’s Lives of the Norths. (J essopp.) 

3 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. 5J^ 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, y. 6 d, 
Ordericus Vitalis. Trans, by T. 

Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley, 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. Trans, by C. 

Kegan Paul. y. 6d. 

Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, &c, 

Life of Cromwell, is. and is. 6rf. 

Pausanias* Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shillcto. 2 vols. 
y. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. fW^ilford.) sj. 
PepJ^s’ Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
SJ. each. 

Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) 2 vols. 35. 6rf. ea, 
Petrarch's Sonnets, y. 

' Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs, 
5 ^. 

Philo-Judseus. Trans, by C. D, Yonge. 

4 vols. y. each. 

Pickering’s Races of Man. y. 

Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner. 5i, 
Planchc’s History of British Costume. 

5 ^- 

Pldto. Trans, by H. Cary, G. Burges^ 
and H. Davis. 6 vols. SJ.^each. 

Apology, Crko, Phaedo, Prota* 

goras. IS. and u. 6d. 

Day’s Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues. Sj. 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riley, 
2 vols. 5J. each. 

Trinummus, Menaechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. 15 . and 15 . 6d. 

Pliny’s Natural History, Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
SJ. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. Mel 
moth’s trans. revised by Rev, F. C. T, 
Bosanquet. 55. 

Plotlniui : Select Works of. Tom Taylor's 
Translation. (G. R. S. Mead), y. 
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natarob’B Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

King and Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 vols. 
5i. each. 

POBtary of America. (W. J. Linton.) 

y. 6rf. 

Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. 3^. 6t/. ea. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5J. 
Pope's Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 
a vols. sj. each. 

— Homer. (J. S. Watson.) 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) 55. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 
5J. and ioj. 6d. 

Pouahkin’s Prose ’Pales. Trans, by 
T. Keane. 3J. 6d. 

Propertius. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 

Gantillon. 3.r. 6d. 

Front (Father.) Reliques. $s. 
Quintilian's Institutes of dratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. *2 vols. 
each. » 

Raolne’s Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswell. 2 vols. 3.f. 6d. each. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. Trans. 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. 3J. €d. each. 
— • Latin and Teutonic Nations. 
Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3J. 6d. 

History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 3s. 6d. 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture. (J. G. 
Wood.) 5J. * 

Reynold’s Discourses and Essays. 

(Beechy.) a vols. 3J. 6<f. each. 
Ricardo's Political Economy. (Con- 
ner.), 5J. 

Richter’s Levana. 3s. 

— — Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing. 3s. 6d, 
Roger de Hovenden’s Annals. Trans. 

by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. 3s. each. 
Roger of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 

Giles. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Roget's Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2 vols. 6s, each. 

Rome in the N ineteenth Century. (C. A. 

Eaton.) 2 vols. 5s each. 

Roscoe’s Leo X. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lorenzo de Medici. 3s. 6d, 

Rnsala, History of. By W. K. KeMy. 
a vols. 35. each. 


Sallust. Florus.andVelleiusPaterculus. 
. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 51. 

Schiller's Works. Including History ol 
the Thirty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
ofOrleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiasco, I^ve and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesth^cal and Philosophical Essays, 
&(P By various translators. 7 vols. 
3s. 6d, each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid oi 

Orleans.# Trans, by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. is. and u. 6d. 

Bchlegel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatic 

‘ Art and Literature. 3s. 6d. 

Sobopenhauer’s Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. 3s, 

On tne Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, b) 
Mdme. Hillebrand. 5J, 

Schouw'8 Earth, Plants, and Man 
Trans, by A. Henfrey. ss. 

Schumann’s Early Letters. Trans, bj 
May Herbert. 3s. 6d. 

Reissmann’s Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger. 3s. 6d. 

Seneca on Benefits. Trans, by Aubrey 
Stewart. 3s. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart. 3s. 

Sharpe's History of Egypt. 2 vols. 
$5. each. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works. 3s. 6d. 

Plays, ij. and u. 6d, 

Slsmondl's Literature of the South of 
Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3J, 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 5J. 

Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 55. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

3J. 6tl. 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 5i. 

Smollett’s Novels. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Smyth's Lectures on Modem History, 
a vols. 3J. 6d, each. 
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goorates’ Ecclesiastical History. 5r. 
Sophocles. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge,. [ 
B.A. SJ. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson, y. 

Life of Wesley. «5 j. 

Life, as told in his Letters. By J. 

Dennis, y. 6d. 

Sozomeu’s Ecclesiastical History. $s. 

Spinoza’s Chief WcAks. TiCns. by • 
R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Stanley’s Dutch and Flemish Painters, 

y- € 

Starllngr’s Noble Deeds of Women. 51. | 

Staunton’s Chess Players' Handbook. 
55. Chess Praxis. 55. Chess Players’ 
Companion. 5J. Chess Tournament 
of 1851. 5i. 

Stdckhardt’s Experimental Chemi^t^. 
(Heaton.) 5s. 

Strabo’s Geography. 'irans. by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 

5J. each. , 

Strickland’s Queens of England. 6 
vols. 5J. each. Mary Queen of 
Scots. 2 vols. ^s. each. Tudor 

and Stuart Princesses. 5;. 

Stuart SB Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens. 5J. 

Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars and of , 
the Grammarians. I'horason’s trans. 
revised by T, Forester. 5J. 

Bully’s Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox’s 1 

trans. revised. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Swift’s Prose Works. With Intro- 
duction by W. E. 11. Lecky. 8 vols. 

3.V. 6d. eacii. [ lols. i ct- 2 in the Press. 

Tacitus. The Oxford trans. revised. . 

3 vols. 5J. each. i 

Tales of the Genii. Trans, by Sir. 

Charles Morell. 51. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

by J. H. Wiffen. 55. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

3J. 6rf. 

Terence and Phaedrus. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. 5^. • 

Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 
Tyrtaeus. Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 

SJ- 

Theodoret and Evagrius. y. 


Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Trans. 

by W. Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3s, 6d, each. 
Thucydides. Trans by Rev. H, Dale. 
2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 

of. 5J. 

Thudichum’s Treatise on Wines. 
5J* 

Trevelyan’s Ladies in Parliament, zi. 
and IS. 6d, 

Ulrici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
1 rans. by L. Dora Schmitz, 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 3J. 6d. 

Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Philosophy of Manufacture, js, 6d, 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Trans, 
by Mrs, Foster. 6 vols. 35. 6d, each, 

Virgil. Trans, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3J. 6d. 

Voltair#s Tales. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswell. 3 J. 6d. 

Walton’s Angler, 35. 

Lives. (A^ H. Bullen. ) Sj, 

Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. 
15. and 15. 6d. 

Wellington, Life of. By 'An Old 
Soldier.’ 55. 

Werner’s Templars in Cyprus. Trans. 

by E. A. M. Lewis, 35, 6d. 
Westropp’s Handbook of Archaeology. 
5J- 

Wheatley. On the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6d. 

Wheeler’s Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction. 55. 

White’s Natural Flistory of SelJ^me, 
5J 

Wleseler’s Synopsis of the Gospels. 
5J- 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle. 

SJ- 

Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete anc 
Provincial English. 2 vols, 55. each. 
Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son and Rev. H, Dale. 3 vols. $5. ea. 
Young’s Travels in France, 1787-89. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) 35. 6d» 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A, W. 

Hutton.) 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Yttlo-Tlde Stories. (B. Thorpe.) 55. 
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' I may say in n-gard to all manner of books, Bohn's Ihtblication Series is the 
usefullest tiling I know.'— T homas Carlyle. 

‘ The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of, Bohn’s Library have 
done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.'— Emer.son. 

' An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 
country who draws strength from the past has i%ason to be grateful.’ 

Professor Henry Morley. 
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‘Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
“Bohn’s Libraries ." • 

‘ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.’ 

Cri/u (N.Y.) 

' This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn’s Standard 
Library are being issued is not meant to hide either indifference in the selection of 
books included in this well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.’ 

S^. Jamts's Gazette. 

‘ Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently acceptable 
character to “ ^hn’s Libraries.” '-^Athemum. 





